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“¢ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


cause, if we can be numbered among the 
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writers who have given ardour te virtue, 


and confidenee to truth.’"——Dr. Jounsor . 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Dr. Toulmin to the Editor. 
SIk, 


AS you have judged the Dialogue 
I of Aschines, ‘* on the Fear of 
Death,” not an unsuitable piece for a 
place in your instructive miscellany, 
it is concluded that his other two 
Dialogues, one on ‘‘ Virtue,” and the 
other on ‘*’‘Riches,”. may meet with 
the same indulgence: and it is hoped 
also, that they will zive some value 
and importance to the former com- 
munications, as affording further spe- 
cimens of the Socratic mode of phi- 
Josophizing, and setting before your 
readers a complete work of one au- 
thor frofn the Socratic Schcol. 
I am, Sir, your’s, 
Josnua TouLmin. 
Birmingham 27th Sept. 1810. 


Aiscuines’ DIALOGUES, 


The First Dialogue: concerning Pir- 

tue, or whether it can be taught ? 

Le Clere’s preliminary Essay. 

Tins Dialogue seems to be ene of 
those which Diogenes Laertius de- 
scribes as without an introduction, 
because Socrates enters on the subject 
abruptly and at once, without men- 
tioning the occasion which led him 
into this conversation. The same 
= is discussed in the Menon of 
lato, and in almost the same words ; 
from whence some may conclude that 
this dialogue was taken from that: 
but I am satisfied of the contrary, 
because, if any one had been inclined 
to borrow from Plato the sentiments 
of this dialogue, he would, for fear 
of being charged with plagiarism, 
have changed the expressions. . It has 
the appearance, as if A&schines had 
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been present at that conversation, or 
that Socrates bad, on some similar 
occasion, discoursed on the same sub- 
ject, without any material difference 
of expression. We have a’ like in- 
stance in the Gorgias of Plato. 

The question discussed in this dia- 
logue is, ‘‘ Whether virtue can be 
taught ?” Socrates,/by his usual me- - 
thod, brings the’ person, with whom 
he discoursed, to acknowledge that 
men could not be taught virtue: he 
carries his point by an appeal to those 
very examples which this person had 
named as patterns of virtue; namely, 
Thucydides, not the historian, but a 
popular leader, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, and Pericles. . Socrates feads 
him to conepde, Ist, That these grea 
men had not been under any masters 
whom they resembled, and by whom 
they had been formed to virtue.—2d, 
That they had left no disciples who 
equalled them, not even their own 
sons, though they had taken all the 
pains in the world to educate them 
well. The friend, ordisciple, of So- 
crates asks, thereupon, if these great 
men were of themsélves virtuous by 
nature? The philosopher shows that 
it was not so; because, if this had 
been the case those happy dispositions, 
which constitute virtue, would have 
been obsérved in them from the time 
of their birth; and they would have. 
been fixed upon as the objects of the 
most watchful care, for fear that any 
injury should happen to them before 
they attained totheage for serving their 
country: but this was not done.— 
From whence, then, says the friend 
of Socrates, arose their virtue, if it 
were not either by nature, or edu- 
cation ? Socrates replies, that it seems 
ro have been the gift of Heaven, be- 
stowed on some inen by the ‘divine 
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liberality, when it is the design of men, who have not, naturally, any 


Providence that the state, in which 
such characters are borm, should be 
prosperous. ‘This is the subject of 
the conference, which, as it was cus- 
tomary with him, Socrates manages 
so well, that the person with whom 
he conversed was obliged to fall into 
the same sentiment with the phi- 
losopher, without foreseeing to what 
point he was bringing him. 

The readers of this dialogue will 
easily perceive that there is an ambi- 
guity in the terms in which the ques- 
tion, on which the debate turns, was 
proposed; and that the philosopher 
appears to speak against his own sen- 
timents, since he spent his life in in- 
structing youth in virtue, which would 
have been useless, if they who are 
virtuous become so without a master. 
We have attempted, in the notes, 
briefly to remove this difficulty : but, 
as they did not afford sufficient room 
to observe all that the point suggests, 
we have more fully treated it in a 
distinct chapter ; of which I will here 
give a concise abstract. 

The Greek word an, which is 
translated virtue, is very equivocal, 
It signifies, Ist, every talent which 
qualifies a mau for what he under- 
takes; as we show in a note at the 
beginning of the dialogue; since So- 
crates calls the ability of a physician, 
or even of a cook, who acquits him- 
self properly in his employment, 
virtue. 2d, A bias of nature, by 
which a man appears more fit for one 
province than another, and which be- 
gins to appear as soon as reason opens, 
especially if he should one day dis- 
tinguish himself in thisemploy. 3d, A 
habit of acting according to this predo- 
minent bias, which is acquired by 
practice. 4th, Moral virtue, which cha- 
racterises the actions, that form. our 
manners ,whether we speak of the per- 
sonal conduct of individuals, or of the 
administration of public affairs. 

The word to ée taught is also equi- 
vocal + for it signifies, Ist, to deliver 
TT on a Subject, whether they 
who hear them practice them or not. 
2d, The effect produced by precepts, 
when they are carried into practice. 
Besides this, in the question ‘‘ whe- 
ther virtue can be taught,” the word 
admits two senses. For we may sup- 
pose, ist, that virtue may be taught 


principles, biasses, or faculties to dé. 
termine them to prefer virtue to vice; 
and that it is by reasoning only that 
they are led to do it: or, 2d, that 
there are some powers in all men, 
which, when’ they begin to be ex- 
ercised, cause them to prefer moral ' 
oe to moral evil, and truth to 
alsehoud. 

According to these different senses 
the proposed question admits different 
answers. 

It is certain that men cannot give 
to men abilities of usefulness to so- 
ciety, who have no natural disposition, 
nor any talents to acquire them.— 
There are talents which the best mas- 
ters suppose to exist in their pupils, 
without which they can do them no 
good. In this-sense, “* virtue cannot 
be taught,” so that they who hear its 
precepts, should attain to the practice 
of it. If men are not born with fa- 
culties proper to be serviceable to 
society, they can never be made so 
by instruction. We may say further, 
that if, besides faculties, they have 
not an inclination and bias to certain 
pursuits, antecedently to any instruc- 
tion, they willanever reach to excel- 
lence. We have seen such a bias 
discover ‘itself in great men, before 
they received any instruction ; as royal 
virtues were observed in Cyrus, and 
a taste for geometry in Pascal, from 
their very childhood, 

It is also certain that the faculties 
and biasses of nature, or rather which 
God has communicated, require in- 
struction in order to be brouglit into 
a beneficial use, and to attain to ex- 
cellence. Jn this sense, virtue may 
be taught, and is taught every day. 
Socrates himself was. engaged in no 
other employment than in endeavours 
to form to virtue young persons in 
‘whom he saw a disposition proper 
for his purpose, and favourable to his 
success. So that, in this view, he 
was fully persuaded ‘that he could 
teach virtue. He could have no 
doubt that the four great men, mep- 
tioned in this conversation, had been 
under masters: for, in, short,, they 
had been educated as other Athenians, 
and the examples of their predecessors 
were so many lessons to them. Tho 
they had not been under such able 
masters as they were, an indifferent 
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education, with the dispositions they 
possessed, would have been suthicient 
to have enabled them to attain to more 
than a common aa asin virtue. 


They would have been able to train 
up disciples who would resemble 
themselves, if they met with subjects 
of as good dispositions as their own: 
and their examples did form some, 
as we learn from the history of the 
Athenian republic, which never want- 
ed, in afier times, great men. If 
their sons did not resemble them, it 
was because they had not received 
the like talents from nature, or be- 
cause they were unwilling to take the 
trouble to cultivate them and to raise 
them to perfection by exercise. A 
skiltul painter, for instance, transmits 
his power of execution to those only 
of his students who have a natura 
talent for painting and who cultivate it. 
They who fail in the one or the other 
never distinguish themselves in the 
art. 

This is, conspicuously, agreeable to 
the experience of all ages. Socrates 
had too much good serise to contra- 
dict it: and it is clear, from many 

assages in Xenophon, that he be- 
ieved, according to the sense in which 
we have asserted it, that ‘* virtue can 
be taught.” Some philosophers, who, 


at first, seem to deny it, have also, as- 


they made it evident, been of the 
same opinion. 

It appears to me that men are not 
all born equal, or equally fit to suc- 
ceed in the same pursuits: whether 
the difference lieth in the body or the 
mind ; for I see no reason satisfactory 
to prove that there may not be a va- 
riety in minds as well as in bodies. 


There is much appearance that the 


Creator hes intended this variety, that 
men may more easily be formed into 
societies, in which each might act his 
proper part. One man cannot do 
every thing; he stands in need of the 
aid of others who may render him a 
thousand services which he cannot 
perform for bimself; as they may 
reciprocally receive assistance from 
him, according to his ability. If all 
were suited to command, and few 
fitted to submit, no one would obey, 
and no society could exist. On the 
contrary, if no one knew how to com- 
mand, all would be confusion. So 
that every one, according to the- ta- 
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lents which he has received from 
Heaven, contributes, in his own pro- 
vince, to the benefit of society. 

But, besides the talents peculiar to 
every sphere, there are duties com- 
mon to all the members of a society, 
for which every one is fitted; as the, 
duties of humanity, justice, and tem- 
perance. All men have received from 
Heaven what is necessary for this, 
purpose; as may be shown by argu- 
ments and authorities. They are all 
so formed that they can. easily dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood, and 
the honest from the dishonest con- 
Guct,-and they approve the former 
and condemn the latter. If they fol- 
low the light of nature, and unite 
with it the choice of an employee, 
for which they are suited, without 
aspiring to any above their capacity, 
they can very much contribute to 
their _own bappiess and that of 
society.* 

{To be continucd, | 
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Qui te videt beatus est 
Beatior qui te audict 
Qui basiut-—semi deus e-t. 
BucHANNAN. 
T was the custom of Mohamasitn 
to rise with the sun, and drive his 
asses through the streets of Bagdad. 
All the world is aware that the milk 
of those animals is a sovereign reme- 
dy against stupidity: Mohamasim, 
therefore, grew tolerably rich, - for 
there was not a citizen who did nat 
ersuade his neighbour that he stood 
n woeful need of the remedy. Twen- 
ty years did he pass inthis uninter- 
rupted course without a murmur and 
without a wish. He had heard all 
speak with enthusiasm of the plea- 
sures of variety, yet heard with indif- 
ference: to him that was most grate- 
ful which was most easy ; and though 
not supernaturally wise, he had dis- 
cernment sufficient to discover that 
most things become easy by perpetual 
recurrence, . 

"Tis a piteaus truth, that, be our 
inclinations howseever unaspiring and 
inoffensive, they are equally subject 
to opposition with the most turbulent 





* Bibliotheque Choisie, V. 22. p. 
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and ambitious: we may as well ex- 
pect to live for ever, as to be for ever 
fortunate. Life is at best but like the 
beard of Hamlet’s father, a sable sil- 
vered: even the humble existence of 
Mohamasim, it seems, was to be 
ebequered with trouble; for, one day, 
as the Sultan passed by, the poor fel- 
low, seized with.a fit of coughing, 
wiped his mouth with his sleeve.— 
Unfortunately, by the laws of. the 
Ottomans, it is a capital crime to 
wipe your moutlt in the supreme pre- 
sence ; but the Sultan, who then 
reigned, having an uncommon portion 
of humanity and forgiveness, ordered 
the punishment to be mitigated to a 
thousand lashes. Now, as Mohama- 
sim could have no claim to feeling, 
for he was an ass-driver, a thousand 
Jashes. was a mere fica-bite to him: 
even the courtiers, a kind of person- 
age renowned for compassion and 
fine feeling, did not deny the justice 
and lenity of the sentence; for what 


crime could be more atrocious than. 


to wife one’s mouth in the presence 
of a being who wore red morocco 
slippers ? 

Punishments are bestowed in Tur- 
key with somewhat more alacrit 


‘ahan rewards are given in England. 


Mohamasim was stripped with sum- 
mary celerity, and had received a 
dozen. tolerably smart applications to 
his shoulders, when the Sultan order- 
ed the executioner to stop. The exe- 
cutioner, having lent his sovereign 
money, cared not an iota for his com- 
mands, so proceeded. The truth was, 
that having run up a score with Mo- 
hamasim tor milk, he bore him inve- 
terate animosity ; for there is nothing 
so merciless as ingratitude. Stay your 
hand, said the Vizier ; bit still he pro- 
ceeded. Stay your hand,exclaimed the 
courtiers unanimously; but still he 
proceeded. Dog, said the Sultan en- 
rage, stay thy hand, or thou shalt be 
hanged, like the coffin of Mahomet, 
between earth and heaven.’ As the 
man had no Violent inclination to be 
hung,he withheld at last and Mohama- 
sim had the satisfaction of hearing lnm 


told ta go about his business. Moha-, 


masim, said the Sultan, if thou hast 
not contrived, before one revolution 
of the moon, to kiss the Princess 
Roxalinda, thou shalt receive the rest. 
Commander of the Faithful, said Mo- 
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hamasim, rubbing his shoulders, thy 
will is indisputable ; mankind are thy 
slaves; thou speakest and art obeyed, 
nay more than obeyed. Dust of my 
feet, replied the Sultan, tamper not 
with my patience; choose, or this 
moment is thy last. Let me consider, 
said Mohamasim, with a playfulness 
he could not conquer; shall I now 
have 960 more of these pretty, agree- 
able, jocose ashes, or a kiss of the 
princess ; why, truly, I believe I shall 
prefer the kiss, if it be merely for the 
sake of variety. The Sultan smiled 
and left him. 

Well, said the ass-driver, when 
alone, can this be rejection: can this 
be choice : or receive 960 lashes from 
the heavy haod of that unmerciful 
scoundrel, or kiss the Princess Roxa- 
linda, the most angelic of mortals, 
the darling of the universe?> Am I] 
It would have puzzled 
Merlin himself to determine how 
long he would have soliloquized in 
interregations, had he not been inter- 
rupted by the melodious remon- 
strances of his animals ; but no sooner . 
did the well-known sounds salute his 
ears, than he started as from a trance, 
and, running to embrace his com- 
panions, profaned the very lips with 
which he was to kiss the princess; 
never did scene exhibit more pathos 
on the one side, or more’ indifference 
on the other: the truth is, that asses 
are not remarkable for tenderness. 

As he guitted the animals, the dif; 
ficulty of obtaining an interview with 
the princess for the first time occurred 
to him. Mirthfdl and thoughtless, 
he never dreamed of obstacles ull he 
tumbled over them: it was not till 
now that he suspected the Sultan, in 
giving him his choice, had condescend- 
ed. to be facetious, and that, in faet, 
his shoulders were doomed to be flay- 
ed as inevitably as though Gravity 
herself held the lash. In the name 
of the prophet, said he, where,when, 
and how shall I behold the Princess 
Roxalinda? What hast thou to do 
with her, said a neighbour, slapping 
him with friendly freedom on the 
shoulder ? 

Before I proceed, it were not amiss 
to observe upon the dissimilitude of 
customs in different nations. In 
Turkey, you prove the -strength of 
your friendship by raising a tumour 
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upon your neighbour's shoulder. 
Lapland, being intolerably frigid, the 
inhabitants greet each other with an 
amicable squeeze by the nose, re- 
markably conducive to a more gene- 
rous circulation of the blood. The 
Dutch, of proverbial phlegm, usually 
apply a bamboo of someten or twelve 
inches in circumference to each other’s 
posteriors ; a practice, say they, which 
while it depresses the body, elevates 
the imagination. In France, where 
all are soldiers, none are. esteemed 
friends who have not iuterchanged a 
brace of bullets. Our north-west re- 
gions, bearing a stronger affection for 
their apparel than for aught besides, 
invariably seize each other by their 
coats, supporting a smart conversation 
until all the buttons are twisted off, 
ora dozen button-holes decreased into 
one. We have, indeed, as well as 
the Turks, a fashion of tapping on 
the shoulder, a circumstance which 
renders. sufficient reason tor deriving 
the one nation from the other; espe- 
pecially when we consider that their 
““QqyA” answers: exactly to ovr 
** Aye,” except that it is pronounced 
and spelled ditterently, and varies al- 
together in signification; but to re- 
turn, 

*« What hast. thou to do with the 
Princess Roxalinda?” Do with her, 
said Mohamasim chuckling, why I 
lie under the disagreeable necessity 
of kissing her. What! Mohaniasim, 
ihe ass-driver, kiss the princess !— 
kiss your asses, you idjot. I have, 
said Mohamasim. Yes, and when 
thou shalt have surmounted yonder 
walls, escaped the vigilance of five 
hundred eunuchs, and explored thy 
way threugh. inextricable. avenues, 
thou shalt kiss Roxalinda. 

In melancholy mood did Mokama- 
sim one moment contemplate the 
walls, and the next placed his band 
insunctively upon his shoulders. Ob 
Roxaliuda! exclaimed he, anwng the 

_ Taulutude of thy admirers, who more 
urgently. needs, who more ardently 
desires a kiss than Mohamasim the 
as5-driver. Then did his rustic ima- 
gioaiion dwell upon ber various bean- 
ties} ‘her shape so delicate, so ta- 
jJestic; her motion so magnificient ; 
her apparel solofty, and her feathers so 
waving ; her swelling hosom—neque 
eas ut forminis peadiculas, sed quales 
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virginibus globosas—and her lips rosy 
and pouting like the cherry. 

As he proceeded towards the palace, 
so disordered were his senses, he 
thought the walls increased in height 
as he approached; his heart misgave 
himas he surveyed them; no friendly 
inequality for the hand to grasp, or the 
wearied foot to rest upon. Could I 
but make a beginning, said he, half 
my diffculiies were vanquished. So 
Archimides could have turned the 
earth, hed he but possessed a second 
to hold his apparatus. 

He now. endeavoured to scale, the 
walls, but every effort decreased his: 
strength and his hopes; and, had he 
not fallen asleep in the midst of his 
perplexities, he had perhaps exerted 
himself into madness ; but evenfrom 
balmy sleep be gathered no relief; 
he dreamed of nothing but the prin- 
cess:. Now he beheld her pressing 
her ripe lips in mockery against an 
inaeeessible window ; and now plac- 
ing his hand upon the summit of the 
wall, he leaped over it with as much 
facility and as much contempt as 
Remus over those of. infant Rome. 
When he awoke, his faculties were 
less circumscribed, and his patience 
had acquired renewed energy: he 
imagined and rejected scheme after 
scheme; but instead of regretting their 
impracticability, be lay on his back in 
mute amaze at the inexhaustibility 
of his own invention. Atlengh he de- 
termined. Jf, said he, Mohamasim 
has avy affection for the shoulders of 
Moha:nasim, he naust cease to be 
Mohamasim., Philosophers and.Pere 
sian physicians are abbve all men re- 
spected in Turkey: rise up then, 
yood Mohdmasim, a philosopher. He 
said, and sprang fron) the ground; 
his hearst dilated with hope as he 
hastened to his hut. He seeured his 
doors, and proceeded to the babitation 
of a renowned sage, to obtain some 
information howto proceed. Arrived, 
he acquainted bis host with his story 
and his inrentions. and. petitioned for 
his assistauce: ul petMioning was 
not sufticient, he was compelled to 
pay for it. 


My son, Sa! he sage, go instantly 


to the city, and dispute upon. the most 
engaging of all topics, .religion.—Bat 
i know nothuag. oi religion No 


maticr, deciate that you could have 
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formed the universe in three days 
fewer than it occupied the Almighty : 
lament that you were not consulted 
at the creation, and demonstrate that 
the earth would revolve better on its 
axis if not flattened at the poles: 

rove that worhen have no souls— 
But if I cannot, interrupted Moha- 
masim? Never heed; in all difti- 
culties make wry faces and look big , 
become more positive the more you 
find yourself in error ; what you can- 


not prove, declare self evident ; and 
speak louder the weaker your argu- 
ment. If your auditors do not com- 


prehend you, say you cannot furnish 
them with understanding—That I may 
safely do, said Mohamasim. And re- 
member that the most convincing of 
alf arguments is to turn upon your 
heel.—To turn upon my heel! oh! 
ob! then I will venture to assert that 
I shall become the first of logicians : 
to turn upon my heel, delightful rea- 
soning! Listen, continued the sage; 
assert that the sun is a body of ice ; 
that Adam was seven hundred and 
forty-nine feet high ; that Lofenzo de 
Medici was a bastard; and that all 
animals can live withont air, except 
camelions and poets. ‘These rules are 
all I have'to ofter ; and, with the few 
every-day maxims which follow, ut- 
— _ with be gece * 
aphorisms and apophthegms, you wi 

doobtless iedened pat 

Virtue. consists in doing 
refraining from evil ; vice in 
and refraining from good. 

If there were no poverty there were 
no wealth; since to-be rich is to pos- 
sess what your neighbours do not. 

There are no such things, either in 
nature cr in imagination, as square 
cireles or circular squares. 

As water is not ice, ice cannot be 
water; yet gravy is gravy congealed 
or uncongealed. 

No man can be deceived by futurity 
who does not entrust it. ‘ 

He who loses his thumb is still a 
man; ther why not he who loses 
his head ? 

He who. destroys himself to-day 
will scarcely behold the dawning of 
to-morrow. ; 

And now, my son, as I have no- 
thing to superadd, journey with so- 

‘lemnity to the end of the chamber 
and shake thine head.— Shake my 


good and 
doing evil 
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head! said Mohamasim in amaze, 
Yes, shake thine head.—But I can- 
not, I never could ; for I-was born 
with a stiff-neck. What! attempt 
to be a philosopher, and unable to 
shake thine head. Dunce, blockhead, 
idiot, driveller! depart, begone, 
hence, away,! and learn that no man 
can be a philosoper who cannot shake 
his head ; ‘tis at least three fourths of 
his wisdom. 

Mohamasim went his way, but did 
not despond, for he was still deter. 
mined to play the doctor. Had he 
been in En land, his incapacity to 
shake his noddle would have been of 
serious inconvenience even in that 
character; but matters are ordered 
otherwise in Turkey, where that pro- 
found species of gesticulation is en: 
tirely resigned to philosophers. Mo- 
hamasim once more trod the path to 
his cottage ; and such was his alacrity 
and expedition, that though naturally 
beardless, cheerful in countenance, 
and rapid in-delivery, he issued forth 
completely divested of himself; and, 
ere the lapse of an hour, was ‘seen 
standing at the gates of the palace 
with all the exteriors of a Persian 
doctor. 

It happened to our hero, as it al- 
most ever happens. to short-sighted 
humanity, that he owed his success 
to his imbecility: had he disguised 
himself better, he had defeated his 
own schemes ; since, accor¢cing to the 
custom of the country, he would have 
undergone examination by the most 
learned of the nation : happily, this 
hor ond so pregnant with mischief to 

is plans, was escaped by the Vizier’s 
recognizing him’ the moment he en- 
tered. The Sultan, who possessed 
more of the vis comica than is usual 
with Sultans, no sooner understood 
the business, than he determined to 
humour the deception. He entered, 
and ordering all but the Vizier 'to 
withdraw, with inimitable gravify 
began to examine the assinego him- 
self. Bravo! thought Mohamasim, 
the Sultan knows no more of the 
materia medica than—than—than I. 
Had he studied for a year he could 
have determined upon no comparison 
better illustrative of medical igno- 
rance. 

My Vizier, said the Sultan, has a 
kinsman afflicted with the epilepsy. 
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Give him fenugreek and lillies. An 
uncle, added the Sultan, suffers under 
a violent phlegmon of ——Give him 
lillies and en Boge Again! cried 
the Sultan; why what is more op- 
posite to the epilepsy than a phleg- 
mon ?—True, replied the ass-driver, 
with infinite vivacity ; and pray, Sire, 
what is more opposite to fenugreek 
and lillies than Ta ies and fenugreek ? 
The Sultan smiled, and the Vizier, 
less delicate in his mirth, crowed 
aloud with laughter. 

For a muititude of complaints re- 
medies were proposed by Mohamasim 
with equal felicity. At length the 
Sultan pronounced the name of the 
Princess. I am glad, said the doctor, 
she is unwell: that is, because—I am 

Jad—I mean, 1 am sorry—that I shall 
sn the honor of curing one so che- 
rished by your people, which will 
give me mighty satisfaction. You 
appear to be so confused between joy 
and sorrow, that you know not what 
yen es but, come, follow me. His 

eart beating turbently with expec- 
tation, Mohamasim, accompanied by 
the Sultan, paced an extensive suit 
of abet embellished with neers 
rable paintings, superb tapestry, an 
‘nein ease with cloth of gold; 
all which Mohamasim, with great 
apathy, wished at the devil, for re- 
tarding his progress. The Sultan ob- 
serving his impetuosity, sported with 
it: he was minutely descriptive in his 
remarks: on this sofa he had toyed, 
hour after hour, with a favourite Sul- 
tana, and on that chewed opiates by 
the pound; this was the portrait of an 
ancestor, who wore a_ rose-coloured 
turban, and that of an ancestor who 
did not wear a rose-coloured turban. 
The poor fellow waxed furious with 
vexation and impatience; I wish, 
thought he, every one of your an- 
‘cestors were cast into the rose-colour- 
ed sea. 

After a perambulation of an hour, 
they reached an extensive saloon, 
where the Sultan seated himself upon 
the carpet in that position which our 


taylors are so fond of apeing, and ex- 


claimed, prepare for the physician ! 
Upon the instant, to the unutterable 
astonishment of Mohamasiim, innu- 
merable hands and arms were. pro- 
Jected through the tapestry from the 
This, said- the 


. 
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Sultan, is the custom of the Turks ; 
from the appearance of the arm and 
the beating of the pulse ascertain their 
complaints, and administer =-1 leave 
you to your observations; but: re- 
member to respect our laws. 
Recovered from his wonder, Moe 
hamasim inquired for the princess, 
but obtained no reply: What, said 
he, are ye women and cannot speak ? 
A pair of arms were gently waved to 
and fro: alas! said he, shrewd and 
discerning as I am, I can neither re-" 
move phlegmons nor epilepsies by 
regarcing a pair of withered elbows, 
Oh love! love! sighed a voice.—Of 
all complaints, said the doctor, that 
has least to do with the elbows. Art 
thou a man, said the voice >—I believe 
so, replied the doctor. Return thee 
hither at night, then, and be happy. 
Though a pair of arms, aged, wither- 
ed, and diseased, was no very inviting . 
entrance to happiness, Mobamasim 
bowed with feigned extacy and em- 
braced them : he had little inclination 
to the intrigue, but he hoped it might 
lead to an interview with the princess ; 
and then, said he, who knows what 
may happen: I have no wife, and 
owe not a farthing to chick er child. 
He now retrod the galleries, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the supplications of 
his patients: do not die to-night, said 
he, laughing, for I shall see your 
elbowships to-morrow. In the midst 
of this pretty speech he was: rather 
surprised to feel liemelt tudely seized 
by a set of infernal-looking fellows, 
with squeaking voices, who, notwith- 
standing his tears and entreaties, bore 
him away to the Sultan. Mohamasim, 
said the Commander of the Faithful, 
since you have contrived to kiss the 
princess, [ remit the punishment of 
the whip; but, for baving attempted 
to impose upon me, the Master of the 
Earth, the Wisest of Mankind, I doom” 
the to imprisonment till the moon 
change; nevertheless care shall be 
taken that you not only live, but live 
luxuriously. T command, said he, 
turning to his slaves, that Mohama- 
sim be plentifully supplied with food, - 
and that it be daily changed, lest it 
pall upon the appetite, from fenugreek 
and lillies to lillies and fenugreek ;— 
hurry him‘away. : 
Mohamasim, though immured in 
acell, where noiling was less trouble- 
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some than the light, could not refrain 
his laughter: now, said be, has this 
Master of the Earth, this Wisest of 
Mankind, taken into his silly head 
that I have kissed the prisicess: well, 
since my shoulders are secure, of what 
consequence is a few basins of boiled 
lillies: txank heaven | any not inear- 
cerated with that amorous old beldam 
of withered excellence. 

He had not been an hour confined, 
ere, with tiresome: punctuality, the 
promised beverage was haniied to 
hin in all the mockery of splendour. 
Determined to rid himself of the 
nauseating task, by performing it 
without delay, he was raising it to 
his lips, when his progress was re- 
tarded by a voice, which he recog- 
nised for his friend the Suliau’s, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Happy the being, who, 
like Mohamasim the ass driver, drinks 
physic from a golden saic, and rap- 
turously kisses the elbows, aged; 
withered, and diseased, of that anio- 
rous old beldam — the -Princess Rox- 
alinda !” 

** The Princes Roxalinda !"’ echoed 
Mohamasim: ‘‘ Holy Prophet, who 
ever dreamed of a princess being old 
and ugly.” 

Momvs. 





Cursory OBSERVATIONS, BY A 


Lirerary LounGer. 
"EXHE numerous prejudices 

Hume are well known to 
liberal and inquisitive. Among 


of 

the 
the 

illustrious characters which he has 
attacked with invidious severity, is 
that of James the First, of Eng:and. 
In the capacity of a Literary Lounger, 
allow me to notice the following tri- 
vial particular:—Hume deduces an 
argument in favour of his assertion 
respecting the mental imbecility and 
almost puerile folly of James, from 
the custom usual with that monarch 
of shortening the names of his friends, 
or of substituting some pithy appel- 
lative for the real torm.of designation. 
Thus, the king called the Duke of 
Buckingham Steany, and the Prince 
of Wales (when arrived at years of 
maturity), he was accustomed to de- 
nomingte Baby Charles. But this 
strangé habit of sporting with the 
titles of his family and courtiers is, 
with submiission to Mr. Hume, no 
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proof of a general want of understand-. 
ing in the monarch. The strongest 
mind, and that which is accustomed 
to the loftiest flights of intellect, in- 
stinctively affects, in moments of re- 
laxation, the most trifling habits of 
the least elevated characters. Hence, 
the very just observation that no man 
is a hero to his valet de chambre. — 
And Mr. Hume's readers will do well 
to recollect that Dr. Johnson, whose 
masculine capacity of intellect it is 
presumed even Mr. Hume would al- 
low to be unquestionable, had a simi- 
lar peculiarity with that ascribed to 
James the First. That august phi- 
lo.opher mentioned his Boxzy and bis 
Cumby quite as frequently as the King 
talked of Stenny and Baby Charles. 

I believe sportsmen seldom pride 
themselves on the ancient celebrit 
of the British race of dogs; and yet it 
is ceitain that our island was much 
noted for its canine order of inhabit- 
ants at very remote periods. When 
the Romans first invaded this coun- 
try, they were surprised to obsérve 
the beauty and valuable qualities of 
the dogs, which surpassed, writes 
Strabo, all that they had hitherto seen 
of canine excelience. Accordingly, 
British dogs were procured,with much 
avidity, and conveyed to Rome, where 
they were used in the sports of the 
amphitheatre, and. were found. so 
staunch and fleet in the field, that 
Strabo exclaims, with.delight, ‘* In 
truth, they seem the only dogs nata- 
rally made for hunting.” The price 
of these dogs was proportioned io their 
excellence. Gratius thus alludes to 
their goodness and value: 

“ But if at farthest Calais you arrive, _ 
Where doubtful tides the passing “shore 

deceive, 
And thence jour darg’rous course to Bri- 

tain steer, 
What store you'll tind, and how excessive 

cear /” r 
Another writer praises the courage 
and activity of the mastiffs found m 
Scotland, and informs us that. the 
peopl: in Rome were filled with so 
much wonder by the fierceness of 
these animals, that it was commonly 
believed that they were conveyed 
over the seas inclosed in cages of 
iron, 
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Those religionists and poets, who 
have painted death in gloomy and ter- 
tific colours, have done mankind a 
deep and alfhost an indelible injury. 
Assuredly, in so doing, they, have not 
followed the example of the ‘‘ great 
teacher” Nature, who has been ten- 
derly anxious to smooth the pillow of 
the dying, and to soften the:aspect of 
dissolution: According to her holy 
ordinance, death is net terrible. There 
is nothing appalling im the_end of the 
temperate, for Nature is their guide, 
and how contrary are her efforts to 
those of the churchmen and the poets! 
With gentle progression she loosens 
the ties which bind nian to the wish 
of existence. The animal senses she 
takes one by one, not aprutly, but 
almost without the consciousness of 
the fading mortal himself. No lon- 
ger able to mix with his kind, the pe- 
rishing being, for whom the grave 
already opens, still clings to the world 
by recollection, while fancy conjures 
up a train of joyous images to endear 
the scenes he can no longer behold, 
and through which he can no longer 
wander. In fancy, now, the fond old 
man retreads the sward over which 
be gambolled in boyhood; and, in 
fancy, he re-enters the church with 
his youthful bride, while the peasant 
lifts his garland, and the village chil- 
dren strew flowers along the path, 
This string is too tender to remain, 
and Nature gently dims the flame of 
imagination, and removes it from his 
couch. But memory still exists; and 
its copies, though © faint, have too 
much colour for the tender purpose 
of his guide. On this last, lingerin 
faculty she also lays her smooth hand. 


‘She does not take it from him altoge- 


ther; but while it vibrates_ beneath 
her touch, and shines out in flashes, 
then sinks to pensive twilight, she 
takes advantage of its dubious moment, 
and softly removes her pupil forever. 
What is there to fear in such an end? 
and this is the end ordained by nature 
to the temperate. 

Rousseau recommends the youthful 
to study history ; and Hume and Blair 
enforce the sentinrental philosopher's 
recommendation. It certainly is ne- 
cessary for the early student to be- 
come acquainted, not only with the 
outlines of national legend, but with 
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those more minute portions of history 
which contain the annals of art, sci- 
ence, and commerce, together with 
an account of the principal practition- 
ers in each. But the more gaudy 
parts of historic narrative’; -its delusive 
account of battles, the foul and mere- 
tricious tints with which it embel- 
lishes ambitious actions, and the hor- 
rible deliberation with which it fre- 
quently praises, as justifiable policy, 
that deceptive conduct in princes and 
statesmen, which entitles them to the 
execration of all honest men through 
all generations of posterity: these, 
assuredly, must be of pernicious con- 
sequence to the ardent and enquiring 
temper of boyhood. Those who re- 
commend history to the study of early 
youth, place a great weight on the 
knowledge of character to be acquired 
rom such a pursuit.. But what a 
frightful idea of human kind must the 
student form who is centent to be- 
lieve man, in the gross, an animal of 
such vile propensiues as he stands re- 
presented on the superficies of his- 
tory! Honour, and even morality, 
hke the camelion, often alter their 
complexion; and it is evident, that 
from such an analyzation of motives, 
as is not to be found in any historic 
pages with which I am acquainted, a 
Just idea of the weight of offence and 
merit of forbearance are to be duly 
appreciated by the unpractised reader. 
—For instance, assassination is) pow 
(throughout Great Britain, at any 
rate) viewed in a just light by every 
rank of society. All codes, all orders, 
all notions and forms of honour, unite 
in execrating assassination as the most 
base and most unjustifiable of actions. 
But this was not formerly the case, 
for we are told that, “* in 1417, it re- 
quired all the eloquence and autho- 
rity of the famous Gerson to prevail 
on the council of Constance to con- 
demn this proposition: that there are 
some cases in whith assassination is 
more meritorious in a knight than in 
a squire, and more meritorious in a 
king than jn a knight.” Now, if the 
student weighed the offence of assas- 
sination, which he so frequently dis- 
covers in the dramatis persone of the 
historic legends of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, according to the 


standard of existing opinions, he cer-' 


tainly Would impute more depravity 
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to the bulk of mankind, during those 
periods, than is consonant with jus- 
tice. and due consideration. ‘This 
single ‘circumstance may suffice to 
prove with how much diffidence 
youth should form a judgment of hu- 
man character from the representa- 
tions of history. 

Few particulars connected with the 
lighter departments of literature ap- 
peat more curious, or interesting, 
than the circumstance of poetical ta- 
lent experiencing a period at which it 
is capable of a loftiness of flight and 
felicity of combination never before 
attained, and never afterwards attain- 
able. If we asked the poets for the 
cause of this, peculiarity, they would 
ascribe it, at once, to inspiration, 
which they might with justice can- 
tend is too great a favour to’ be 
dispensed to human nature above 
once during the course of its mortal 
peregrination. But this appears too 
visionary and fanciful a mode of ac- 
counting for the singularity, though 
it certainly is not easy to form a ra- 
tional opinion concerning its real 
origin. ‘Those constituent portions 
of the mind which fertilize and invi- 
gorate imagination, are believed by 
men of talent to be more genial and 
benignant at partieular seasons. One 
has supposed that he could write best 
in spring, when all ature unfolds 
itself around ; another has contended 
that his muse aspired to a more lofty 
flight on black and dismal winter 
_evenings, when ‘every extraneous ob- 
ject sank and disappeared, and each 
wandering faculty returned home from 
jeybus but futile excursions, and 
played, in a wanton exuberance of 
strength, about that ‘grand citadel” 
the brain. It is with the ebullitions 
of genius as with the progress of cure 
in regard to nervous disorders; the 
imaginings of the patient, or subject, 
Often accelerate the accomplishment 
of the desired object ; but still, allow- 
ing that, from the fond persuasion of 
his fancy, @ man may write bril- 
jiantly in spring, and compose only 
vapid and imbecile lines in Novem- 
ber, it does not appear why the same 
penman should write merely once in 
the course of his life with such a pre- 
eminent consistency of beauty as 
stamsps his work classical at its birth, 
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and entitles it to the admiration of 
successive ages. 

I know no way of accounting for 
this singular inequality in the produc- 
tions of a man of genius, without we 
attribute it to the prevalence of acci- 
dent in regard to the original concep- 
tion of his works. If we enquired of 
men distinguished for the production 
of classical compositions, I believe 
we should find that a single idea of 
peculjar richness and capability form- 
ed the basis of their most important 
publications. This individual notion 
was the acorn that produced the au- 
gust oak, with all its expansions of 
foliage and varieties of beauty. It 
was a single idea, simple but capable, 
that opened to the comprehension of 
Newton the principles of gravitation 
and the system founded on those 
principles. And I entertain no doubt 
of it being a single accidental idea 
that caused Milton to lay the plan of 
Paradise Lost. It falls to the lot of 
few men to experience such an acci- 
dent in their favour above once in 
the course of the longest life. 

It is very possible that some of your 
subscribers may find more to say on 
this subject-than proceeds from a 
single idea. If so, [ trust that they 
will oblige the numerous readers of 
your Miscellany with the fruit of 
their cogitation ; and no person will 
feel more gratified by such a favour 
than all connected with, 


Your’s, &c. 
A Literary Louncer. 
Hurst, Sept. 30, 1810. 





The ciTERary Lire.and Travets of 
Banon Horzerc. Written by 
Himself, Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamirton Rei». 

[Continued -from p. 201.7 


NOTHER thing that hindered 

me from bringing any drama 
forward at Paris was the disputes that 
prevailed among the performers, viz. 
the French and [talian companies. 
At Fontainbleau, the difference broke 
out into an open war. Whenever the 
Italians came to Paris, the most point- 
ed satire and epigram was sure to meet 
them. A comic piece, called L'/m- 
promptu de la-Folie, was got up on 
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purpose to mortify them by the French 
company at Paris; this was also a 
kind of opera. The Italians, who are 
not famous for a forgiving turn of 
mind, avenged themselves soon afier 
by two pieces got up for the purpose 
of retaliating upon the French. As 
far as I understood, the French main- 
tain that a moral drama should consist 
of one act alone. Of course, my dra- 
matic pieces, that generally consist of 
five, or three acts at least, were quite 
out of:rule. They have also an aver- 
sion to bringing persons of infericr 


condition upon the stage, unless it be- 


a seryant or a messenger, merely to 
deliver. a message, a card, &c, 

Now, if my Political Pewterer had 
been divested entirely of what they 
would cal] low characters, then I sup- 
pose all the mechanics I have intro- 
duced there must have been changed 
into doctors and advocates, and of 
course the spirit of the play would be 
quite lost. in a word, to have given 
this piece a French dress, would have 
been giving it the appearance of a flat 
and stupid dialogue, instead of an in- 
teresting and sprightly comedy, As 
to the French taste in general, with 
respect to the drama, it resembles 
those persons who, continually eating 
pheasants, at length get so weary of 
this kind of food, that they cannot 
bear the smell of them. <A regular 
comedy, in five acts, with a proper 
denouement, will never please the 
French: in short, the more regular 
and rational a piece may be, so much 
the more contused and disagreeable it 
appears to the Parisians. Were I to 
enter into a criticism of most of their 
new plays, I could easily shew that 
they are not only absurd in the high- 
est degree, but that they have not the 
least verisimilitude with the genuine 
drama. While I was in Paris, two 
pieces were brought out, viz. Le Ba- 
billard and L'Indiscret. Inthese two 
pieces the rules of Aristotle are en- 


tirely set aside ; indeed, it seems these. 


dramatists have not the least acquaint- 
ance witli them, and that they are ig- 
norant of the true artof comedy. The 
plot, if such it may be calied, has sel- 
dom any connection with the title. 
The Babillard, I speak of, is one onl 

calculated to tire the audience wit 

his continual, babble; he can by no 
means retain the secret he is entrusted 
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with, whatever may be the conse- 
quence. Sometimes the French dra- 
matists represent him talking so long, 
that a servant is brought in to inform 
him that the opportunity he was look- 
ing for to promote the object he had 
in view has been lost, &e. 

But, without comparing these dra- 
mas to others, they are very little bet- 
ter than contemptible in themselves ; 
for instance, L’Lmpromptu de la Folie 
and Les Amusemens de lt Automne 
were despised by every man of sense 
in Paris, as being beneath both the 
place where ‘they were performed, 
and the companies who performed 
them, Shas 

The Italian company are by noe 
means despicable, when they perform 
in their own native tongue; but when 
they speak French in character, they 
are considerably inferior; for, except- 
ing the wife of M. Lelius, there is not 
one of the whole company who can 
Xo the Janguage tolerably. Ano- 
ther reason why none the old 
stock comedies can be performed 
with any good effect is, because the 
modern harlequins or scaramouches 
are infinitely inferior to the old ones, 
there being little difference between 
these and such as_ accompany the’ 
strolling players. However, the pa- 
rodies, lately introduced into the 
French theatre, were pretty well at- 
tended. I was much pleased with 
them ; but, at length, they multiplied 
to such a degree, that the whole city, 
the suburbs, and the. public, places, as 
well as the theatres, resounded with 

arodies, till the Parisjans could no’ 
onger bear the. name of them.. Jn. 
fact, they seemed to knit their brows, 
or to look grave, the moment any’ 
pereng begun to. mention the name of’ 
rody. ' 

This deviation relative to the French 
stage, I make no doubt, isalready be- 
come tedious. You ‘expect that I 
should'give you some aecount of tlie’ 
court. rere I writing to a young 
lord, or to a'courtier, I should proba- 
bly dwell. pretty largely an this sgb- 
ject. I might-turnish you with con’ 
plete portraits of the king, re queen, 
and the princes Of ‘the blood, the 
prime minister, &c, Lastly, T might 
perbaps entertain you with an account 
of their amusements at court, which 
J confess 1 bave never scea. Upon 

2M 2 
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all these subjects, however, I might 
enlarge considerably, to excuse my- 
self as much as possible from the sup- 
position, that I had lived as much like 
a hermit in France as when 1 was in 
Denmark, or. that I had neglected 
those things that generally inyite other 
people to Pais, But as [ am writing 
to a friend, and, what is still more, to 
a philosopher, I will candidly confess 
to you, that during this journey to 
Paris, [have neither seen Versailles 
nor Fontainbleau, but this between 
ourselves :. for if any other person 
should. enquire about -the Pench 
court of meyI should probably say 
the king was very active and cheer- 
ful, the queen very gracious and con- 
descending, the Duke of Bourbon 
rather serious or melancholy, while 
the Duke of Orleans resembled his 
father. And if any one should en- 
deavour to persuade me that [ had 
misrepresented the real fact, I should 
likewise confess, ingenuously, that I 
bad borrowed my accounts from the 
authority of others. ’ 
Having passed the whole of the 
winter in the French capital, 1 found 
it high time-to think of returning. 
For a whole month before ,this actu- 
ally took place, I was equally as much 
dejected as if I bad to set out for the 
Indies. And though I might enu- 
merate the difficulties I had to en- 
counter, it would be scarcely worth 
my pains; but, taken in the lump, 
they were not trifling, as you will 
perceive. Therefore, to proceed, 
scarcely had I been ready for .my de- 
parture a few minutes, when an order 
was issued, forbidding any and every 
person, under very severe penalties, 
to take any money out of the country, 
either French or any other coin. On 
the contrary, it was all called into the 
royal treasury, with the loss of one- 
fourth of its value. By this unex- 
pected measure, the money I had 
appropriated to bear my expenses to 
Amsterdam was so much ‘reduced, 
that, not without reason,:I suspected 
it would be too little. In the course 
of February I took a carriage to con- 
vey me from Paris to Artois. A tra- 
veller in Frange,-whose money, like 
mine, may run short, has two things 
to beware of, naniely, women and ca- 
puchins. ‘The first, on account of 
their sex, 2nd the latter, on account 
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of their order, never pay any thing 
when travelling. As I ascended the 
carriage, in which, as I observed be- 
fore, | bad taken a place to Artois, I 
trembled at the sight of some pretty 
women who were going with us, 
especially when I saw that two cap- 
tains, passengers likewise, sat right 
opposite them, whose nods and winks 
seemed to intimate to me that I should 
again be stripped of a fourth part of 
my money. | had before learned, by 
*xperience, how much these sort of 
goddesses are adored by military men, 
and of course was convinced: that 
these noble captains would nét suffer 
the ladies to pay for themselves.— 
Called to table, I observed they very 


duly made their appearance, but when 


the reckoning was called, they were 
silent or absent. For two days these 
were the laws observed in our little 
republic; but, as I was induced to 
make a narrow inspection -into the 
small remains of my cash, | found 
that [ should be obligated to quit the 
society unless things were altered. I 
candidly communicated the real state 
of my finances to one of these offi- 
cers, who had influence enough to 
bring about the necessary reforma- 
tion, and set things again upen anew 
footing, namely, that each individual 
should pay an equal share. 

Having lost my way, not far from 
Peronne, in consequence of getting 
down ashort time from the carriage, 
] wandered til I came-to Bapaume, 
where I was under the necessity of ' 
hiring a horse to overtake my fellow- 
travellers. The horse ] got was sa 
lean and hagged, that it seemed he 
had scarcely an hour to live. I, 
however, found him so spirited, that 
I looked for a fall every moment; 
and before I could well know any 
thing of the nratter, imagined I might 
be transformed, from a respectable 
rider to a lame pedestrian. In con, 
sequence of the agitation and the heat 
I was in, I scarcely felt the keen 
north wind that was blowing. At 
length, 1 reached’ the next post to 
Bapaume, where 1] found my com- 
Dany, to whom I related all the trou- 
bles I met with daring my absence. 

Upon my arrival. at Amsterdam, 
where the letters which I expected 
from Denmark had not arrived, I was 
so much re@uced for want of money, 
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that, during eight days, I was com- 
velled to live in a very frugal manner. 
When my letters really came, they 
were not of the most pleasant nature ; 
fora particular friend advised me to 
hasten my return, as my enemies had 
availed themselves of my absence to 
spread various reports to my preju- 
dice. I-only mention this circem- 
stance to shew that troubles, with me, 
never came alone, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed ever to be connected, 
as it were, in a‘chain. I could illus- 
trate this by a multiplicity of exam- 
ples, and which, though they all had 
their causes, seemed nevertheless to 
have been something above common 
accidents. When peopie travel from 
Paris to Brussels, they generally chuse 
to pass through Bergen, in Hennegau, 
this being supposed to be the shortest 
way, and of course that money is 
saved by it. But it is certainly much 
more convenient, and less expensive, 
to go by way of Lisle, because then 
we meet with several other places of 
consequence, as Bapaume, Arras, 
Douay, Lisle, Courtray, Menin, and 
Ghent, so near together that, gene- 
rally speaking, they are separated by 
avery short ride. And as variety of 
men and cities has ever been a desira- 
ble object with me, J] preferred tra- 
velled through Lisle to any other. 
On that route one is in the constant 
habit of meeting English, Spaniards, 
Germans, &c. and sometimes with 
soldiers and scholars. For two days 
Thad an old man as a fellow traveller, 
who had been one of that sort of rob- 
bers, or freebooters, in the West In- 
dies, commonly called Flibustiers or 
Buccaneers. From him | learned the 
complete history of these people, and 
many circurnstances { beheve not to 
be found in books. When I ex- 
pressed to him my- surprise that a 
man, apparently honést and upright 
as he seemed to be, could lead the 
loose and immoral kind of life he had 
described, he said he hd been initiated 
into it whilst he was a boy, and inca- 
onpe of discerning the consequences, 
ut that, after coming to riper years, 
he had seized the first opportanity to 
get ont of this connection. Mach 


about the same time we got into ano- 
ther carriage, in which [ met with 
two Germans, two Frenchmen, and 
a Spaniard. We all went into the 
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same inn to dinner. The Germans 
wished to have ail the kitchen pro- 
duced, roasted or boiled; the French 
conténted themselves with eggs: only ; 
while the Spaniard looked out of the 
window, as if he could live upon the 
air. Thus every man exhibits the 
genius of his nation ; for the Spaniards 
are like spirits, which neither eat nor 
drink. . 

I remained three weeks in Amster- 
dam, and lived like a hermit in this 
populous city, for here the inhabitants 
are entirely occupied with trade. And 
as learning is very little esteemed, a 
learned man must not expect much 
attention, nor promise himself any 
great satisfaction. However, I, at 
this time, visited the celebrated Le 
Clere twice, whose faculties, at a very 
advanced age, I found by no means 
impaired. We were, at one time, 
locked into an apartment by a servant 
maid under a mistake, the most agree- 
able imprisonment I ever sustained, 
as it gave us an opportunity of talk- 
ing upon a great variety of topics 
whilst. waiting the: servant’s return. 
T observed that the name of this great 
man was scarcely known in the street 
where he lived. Enquiring for Cor- 
nelius the currier, Jacob the broker, 
or Ephraim the Jew, or for some of 
the common fishwomen, perhaps 
some of the people could have pointed 
to their dwellings with their fingers ; 
but it was with the greatest difficulty 
that I could get a direction to the 
houge of the learned Mr. Le Clerc. 

Having obtained all I wanted from 
Copenhagen, I passed through East 
Frieseland to Hamburgh ; but I shall 
not say any thing particular about the 
disturbances in this province, especi- 
ally at Lierre, because they had no- 
thing but what happens in common, 
excepting that my progress was very 
much protracted. I continued my 
journey through Oldenburgh towards 
Bremen, where- I remained three 
days, during which I visited some of 
the professors at the Gynmasium, and 
among others, Dr.-Hasaus, a very 
deep'y read man. His library, J ‘be- 
lieve, was the most copious and bean- 
tiful of any in the city. His manu- 
scripts were aiso ef the choicest de- 
scription. The common library cf: 
the Gymnasium is very large, in the 
truest sense of the word, because al- 
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27 
most all the books are in folio. I 
think the inhabitants of Bremen may 
be divided: into two classes, viz. stu- 
dents and citizens. The former are 
so numerous, that in war time a very 
considerable corps might be raised 
among them. ‘Turn your.eyes which 
way you will in Bremen, you are sure 
to see a doctor ; and, if no difference 
was to be made between doctus and 
doctor, Bremen might be justly rec- 
koned one of the most learned cities 
in the world. At Hamburgh, among 
others, I visited the celebrated Fabri- 
cius, and John, Hubner: and, at last, 
{ arrived safe and sound at Copen- 
hagen. 

The first labour I applied myself to, 
after my return, was to complete a 
— performance which I began 

efore my departure, and which I 
considered as a kind of metamorpho- 
sis. This piece described a soctety, 
consisting of trees, plants, and ani- 
mals, under the superintendence of 
Pan, Sylvanus, and Bulbona. And 
as, in Ovid, men were changed into 
beasts and trees, so in this piece of 
mine animals and trees were changed 
mto men. A large oak, for instance, 
was changed into a man, the branches 
of which,-instead of bearing leaves, 
produced persons of consequence and 
quality, under. whose influence and 
protection the peor found refuge and 
a dwellmg. A: magpye, upon the 
same principle, is changed into a bar- 
ber, from whence it is inferred these 
people are so talkative. A goat is 
converted into a philosopher, from 
whence it happens that these gentle- 
mien love disputes; and besides, the 
ancient-philosophers were al) bearded. 
A sun-flower is changed into a court 
lady, and courtiers are known at all 
times to worship. the- rising sun, and 
sometimes to disappear almost as sud- 
denly as. this flower, when tbe sun 
shines upon it no longer. 

I took vo small trouble to. imitate 
the style of the Latin poet as far as 
iy abilities would admit ; .but paint- 
ers, When they copy, it is well known 
very seldom come’ up to ‘their origi- 
uals. My poem,4though.it had, the 
form, stil it wanted the spirit of 
Ovid, ‘ogetlett with the richness and 
the embellishments of the Latin lan- 
guage. ,-Theleacned at Copenhagen, 
nevertheless, relished this production 
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of mine uncommonly well. It was 
in fact, a'’series of fables; though 
from the experiments tried upon the 
public at Jarge, who look merely 
upon the satirical part, and are only 
capable of judging from what imme- 
diately strikes the ‘eye, it. did ‘not ap- 
pear to possess any peculiar merit. 
On the contrary, it was the cause of 
the appearance of a very low and abu- 
sive satire, which some of my friends 
would have had me to answer; but 
in: proportion as writers descend te 
scurrility and abuse, so 1 have ever 
deemed them unworthy of notice, 


[To be continued, | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Conclusion. 


Vy HAT I have hitherto said has 
not been with an intention to 
stir up any of my own sex to revolt 
against the men, or to invert the pre- 
sent order of things with regard to go- 
vernment and aut “rte f No, let them 
stand as they are: I only meanto shew 
my sex that they are not se despicable 
as the men would have them believe 
themselves, and that we are capable 
of as much greatness of soul as the 
best of that haughty sex. And I am 
fully convinced it would be to the 
joint interest of both to think so. 
This is plain from the ill conse- 
uences attending the opposite error. 
The men, by ¢hinking us incapable of 
improving onr intellects, have entirely 
thrown us out of all the advantages of 
education ;' and thereby contributed, 
as much as possible, to make us the 
senseless creatures they imagine us, 
So that, for want of education, we are 
rendered subject to all the follies the 
dislike in us, and are loaded with their 
ii] treatment’ for faults of their own 
creating in us, and whieh we are 
denied the helps necessary to avoid,: 
And what is the consequence of this 
tyrannic treatment of us? \Why, it 
finally reverts on’ themselves: the 
same want of learning’and education 
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which hurries women into what dis- 
pleases the men, debars them of the 
virtues requisite to support them un- 
der the ill treatment they are loaded 
with by the men, in consequence of 
their indiscretions: and for want of 
those virtues they often run very un- 
justifiable lengths to be revenged on 
their tyrants. Thus does it arise, 
generally speaking, that both men and 
women hoid one another in sovereign 
contempt, and therefore vie with 
each other which shall treat the 
other the worst. Whereas, how hap- 

y might they be, would both sexes 
Bi resolve each to give the other that 
just esteem which 1s their due ! 

However, if truth may be spoken, 
it is dndeniable that the blame lies 
chiefly and originally in the men. 
Since, if they would but allow women 
the advantages of education and litera- 
ture, the latter would learn to de- 
spise those follies and trifles for 
which they are at present unjustly 
despised, Our sex would be enabled 
to give the mena better opinion of 
our capacity of head 1nd disposition 
of heart :- and the men, in proportion 
to the increase of their esteem for 
us, would lessen, and by degrees re- 
form, their ill treatment of us. Wo- 
men would make it their study to im- 
prove their parts, and with increase 
of knowledge they must grow good. 
Their pleasure and study would be to 
entertain the men with sense, and to 
add solidity to their charms. By 
which means both sexes would be 
happy, and neither have cause to 
blame the other. But while they lock 
up from us all the avenues to know- 
ledge, they cannot without reproach 
to themselves blame us for any mis- 
conduct which ignorance may be mo- 
ther of: and we cannot but accuse 
them of the most cruel injustice in 
dis-esteeming and ill-using us for 
faults they put out of our power to 
correct, 

It would be needless to say any 
more on this suoject, if it was not in 
answer to some weak people, who are 
vainly persuaded that there is a real 
difference between us aud the men 
with regard to virtue: whereas no- 
thing can be more absurd. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that there have been, 
and are, many very good, and as many 
rery bad people of both sexes, And 
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if it should be supposed, though it 
cannot be proved, that some ‘women 
have been more flagitious than any 
men, that will no ways redound to 
the dishonour of our sex in general. 
The corruption of the best is ever the 
worst: and should we grant that in 
quality of vices some of our sex have 
exceeded the men, it must be owned 
that their numbers would at least ba- 
lance the account. I believe ‘no one 
will deny but that at least, upon the 
most moderate computation, there 
are athousand bad men to one bad 
woman. But to know whether 
either sex be naturally more vicious 
than the other, we must observe that 
there is nothing but the soul capable 
of virtue, which consists in a firm re- 
solution of doing what we judge the 
best, according to the dictates of rea- 
son and. religion compared with the 
different occurrences we meet with 
in life. Now the mind is no less ca- 
pable in women than in men of. that 
firm resolution which makes up vit- 
tue, ‘nor of knowing the occasions of 
putting it in practice. 

Weak as the generality reckon us 
women, we can regulate our passions 
as well as the men; and are no more 
inclined to vice than. to virtue. We 
might even make the scale turn in our 
own favour in this particular, without 
doing violence to truth or justice.— 
However, upon the whole, if there be 
equal occasion of finding fault in both 
sexes, that which ‘accuses the other 
offends against natural equity. | If 
there be more evil in the men than 
in us, and they are too stupified to see 
it, they are guilty of rashness in 
finding fault with our sex. And if 
they do see and maliciously conceal 
their own greater faults, is it not’ 
base in them. to blame us who have 
less? If there be more good in wo- 
men than in men, ought not the men 
to be accused of ignorance or envy in 
not acknowledging it? When a.wo- 
man has mere virtue than vice, should 
not the one atone for the other? This 
is especially true when our defects are 
insurmountable, and when we are de- 
prived of means to rid ourselves of 
them; which is generally the case 
— me of the — of our sex, 
and ought to merit them compassion 
rather es contempt. Lastly, when 
our failings are only seemiagly such, 
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or at most but trivial in themselves, it 
is imprudent, malicious, and pitiful to 
insist on them. And yet it is easy to 
prove, that such are gees of 
the faults we are charged with, which 
can any way affect us all. 

Thus then does it hitherto fully ap- 
pear how falsely we are deemed, by 
the men, wanting in that solidity of 
sense which they so vainly value 
themselves upon. Our right is the 
same with theirs to all public employ- 
ments; we are endowed, by nature, 
with geniuses. at least as capable of 
filling them as theirs can be: and our 
hearts are as susceptible of virtue as 
our heads are of the sciences. We 
neither want spirit, strength, nor 
courage, to defend a country, nor 
prudence to rule it. Our souls are 
as perfect as theirs, and the organs 
they depend on are generally more 
refined. However, if the bodies be 
compared to decide the right of ex- 
cellence in either sex, we need not 
contend: the men themselves I pre- 
sume will give it up. They cannot 
deny but that we have the advantage 
of them in the internal mechanism of 
our frames ; since,in us, is produced 
the most beautiful and wonderful of 
all creatures: and how much have 
we not the advantage of them in out- 
side ? What beauty, comeliness, and 
graces, has not heaven attached to our 
sex above theirs? I should blush 
with scorn to mention this, if I did 
not think it an indication of our souls 
being also in a state of greater deli- 
cacy ; for I cannot help thinking that 
the Wise Author of nature suited 
our frames to the souls he gave us.— 
And surely then the acuteness of our 
minds, with what passes ia the inside 
of our heads, ought to render us at 
least equals to men, since the outside 
seldom fails to make us their absolute 
mistresses. 

And yet I would have none of my 
sex build their authority barely on so 
slight a foundation. No: good sense 
will out-last a handsome face: and 
the dominion gained over hearts by 
reason is lasting. I would therefore 
exhort all my sex to throw aside idle 
amusements, and to betake them- 
selves to the improvement of their 
minds, that we may be able to act 
with that becoming dignity our na- 
ture has fitted us to ; and, without 
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claiming or valuing it, shew ourselves 
worthy something 4rom them, as 
much above their bare esteem, as 
they conceit themselves above uf. In 
a word, let us shew them, by what 
little we do without aid of education, 
the much we might do if they did us 
justice ; that we may force a blush 
from them, if possible, and compel 
them to confess their own baseness to 
us, and that the worst of us deserve 
much better treatment than the best 
of us receive. 


ee 


Nores éo the DiaLocus of Asctit- 
NES, called Ax1oCcHUS on the Frar 
of Dearn*; chiefly taken from 
Le Crurc. By Dr. Tourmin. 
NHARMES, one of the associates 

’ of Clinias, when he called after 

Socrates, was a handsome young man, 

ennobled by the writings of Plato, 

one of whose dialogues bears his 
name. 

The Amazonian pillar, near which 
Axiochus resided, derived its name 
from a nation of female warriors, in 
the north-west part of Scythia, if cre- 
dit be given to their history, who 
invaded Athens on the south, and had 
a battle there with Theseus, one of 
its thirty kings. 

When Socrates argues with Axio- 
chus as an Athenian, he refers to the 
character which the citizens of Athens 
bore fur superior wisdom and good- 
hess; as surpassing, in these excel- 
lencies, not only the barbarous na- 
tions around then, ‘but the other 
states of Greece. Plato, in his trea- 
tise on the Laws, introduces Megillus, 
a Lacedeménian, testifying tg the 
celebrity of their. good quaiities, ac- 
knowledging the justness of. the cha- 
racter they bore, and ascribing their 
goodness, which was pure and un- 
feigned, not to the constraint of law, 
but to nature and the divine provi- 
dence. 

It often happens, as Axiochus states 
it with respect to himself, that, in the 
moment of trial, those sentiments 
which were at first received with 
warm approbation, when the mind 
is not fixed in its judgment, lose 
their hold and evaporate. Cicero can- 








* See Universal Magazine for May 


last, p. 382. 
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fessed, “that when he read Plato’s 
reasonings concerning. the immor-. 
tality of the soul, he was convinced: 
but, as soon as he had laid down. the 
book, and began to reflect on the sub- 
ject, all my assent,” he said, ‘* fails 
me. 
Draco and Clisthenes, to whom 
Socrates refers, were two characters 
of great influence and power at 
Athens, which Draco exercised with 
culiar rigour. He lived one hun- 
red and eighty years before the date 
of this dialogue : before this time 
Athens had no written laws; and 
those which he published were so 
severe, that they were said to be 
written in blood, and such was their 
indiscriminate severity, that they 
punished the smallest offence as well 
the most enormous crime with death. 
Clisthenes had flourished — seventy 
years prior to this period: he broke 
the tyrannical power of the family of 
Pisistratus and expelled it; he was 


_ favoured by the attachment of the 


people; introduced good laws, and, 
as Plutarch says, settled a well-tem- 
pered form of government. 

The metaphors of a prison and a 
tabernacle, under ‘which Socrates 
here describes the state of the human 
soul in this life, are frequently used 
by the Platonic writers, who con- 
sidered the soul as an immaterial, 
immortal principle, which had pre- 
existed before it animated the human 
body: which, on account of the re- 
straint it caused, in their opinion, to 
the full and vigorous expansion of the 
intellectual powers, they called a 
prison; on account of its transient, 
temporary duration, they denomi- 
nated it a tabernacle; and, on the 
ecg ad the evils and calamities of 
1uman life, they regarded this stage 
of the soul’s existence as a punish- 
ment for its sins in a former state of 
its being. The sacred writers have 
adopted, in part, the language of the 
Platonists. | Peter, 2 Ep.i. 13, 14. 
speaks of the present life as ** being 
in a tabernacle,” and of his death as 
** putting off this tabernacle:” and 
Paul, who, it appears, was conversant 
in Greeian literature, calls this state 
of being as existing ‘* in a tabernacle,” 
and of death as the dissolution of 
*‘our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle.” 2 Cor. iv. 1. 

Universat Mac, Vas. XIV. 


Prodicus, from whose lectures Soe 
crates derived his sentiments, flou-: 
rished about 396 before Christ, was 
a ative of the isle of Cos ; but taught 
at Athens, where he was put to death, 
on pretence that he corrupted the 
morals of the youth.* Callias, whose 
name occurs a few lines further on, 
was his triend ; a man, who, it ap ears 
by the meniion of him im Pisto’s 
‘* Apology of Socrates,” highly valued 
the acquisition of wisdom, and ex- 
pended larger sums than his contem- 
poraries on the sophists of the day. 

When Socrates relatés the infor- 
mation which he had received trom 
Gobrias, one of the eastern magi, he 
appeals to fables, observes Le Cleve, 
which‘he himself did not believe, 
bat which he thought would have 
an effect in calming the mind of his 
friend. Le.was satisfied with a be- 
lief of the immortality of the soul, 
indifferent as to the knowledge of 
those circumstances of another life, 
which were unknown in bis times. 
Gobrias adopted the philosophy of 
Zoroaster, and was one in the suc- 
cession of the magi from him: He 
is said to have predicted the violent 
dea\ia of Socrates. 

When Axiochus, expressing the 
change produced in his views‘ot death 
by the reasonings. of Socrates, de- 
scribes himself as. ‘‘ a pew man,” 
the phrase may be considered, re- 
marks Le Clerc, as illustrating the 
apostolic language, Kou xhotsy n2sves 
avSeoros, “a new creation,” “ a new 
inan,” as applied to persons converted 
from the Jewish and Pagan institu 
tions to Christianity. See 2 Cor. v. 17- 
Gal. vi. 15. Ephes. ii. 15. iv. 24. > 

Cicero is supposed to allude to the 
ideas of Socrates, concerning the con- 
templative nature of a future. exist- 
ence, when he says, L. Vv. cap. 10. de 
finibus, that ‘* some ancient phito- 
sophers imagined that the life of the 
wise and the isies of the blessed, 
would be exempied from all care, 
requiring no provision for the sup- 
port of existence; and would be 
wholly employed ‘in intellectual re- 
searches and the study of nawre: a 
divine kind of life, and, worthy of the 
highea praise.” ; 
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Minos and Rhadamanthus, it is 
,well known, according to the Grecian 
mythology, were the judges who as- 
signed to men their respective dooms 
in the infernal regions. Plato speaks 
of them in different places, as having 
these high provinces assigned to them 
on account of the strict and impartial 
integrity with which they had ad- 
ministered their governments on 
earth. Le Clerc further supposes, 
that these fables should be referred 
back to the times when the Greeks 
and the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing islands used the oriental Janguage ; 
for these names have not, in the Greek, 
uny particular meaning and force’; but 
when expressed in Hebrew, it will be 
immediately acknowledged, by all 
who are acquainted with that lan- 
guage, that they are terms expressive 
ot the dispositions and actions of men. 
Minos, if written FJ Afinoh, they 


will instantly perceive cantains the 
radical letters. which signifies he 
weighed: which is very appropriate 
to the office of a judge, who holds 
the balance and weighs all things 
with equal scales.. In like manner, 
rvariev rt) = Rad-hammeth, is lord of 
the dead; a tifle aptly descriptive of 
ihe office of Radamanthas, who, it is 
imagined, determines the lots of the 
dead. The place in which these two 
persons preside is called ‘ the Field 
of truth ;” because there the truth 
cannot be concealed. On the same 
ground, Plato, it seems, fixes this 
lain to the heavenly regions, because 
1e believed that truth was known 
only amongst the gods. Hence, in his 
-heedo, he says,-that souls who had 
fallen from heaven were seized with 
an ardent desire of isiting ‘‘ the Field 
of Truth.” 

When, at the close of the dialogue, 
Axiochus expresses bis contempt of 
life in the prospect of ‘‘ going to a 
much better abode,” it reminds us of 
the elevated views entertained by the 
ancient patriarchs, who, an apostolical 
writer assures us, ‘‘ desired a better 
country, that is, an heavenly.” 1 Heb. 
xi. 16. Anaxagoras replied to one 
who observed that “ he had no care 
about a count.y ;” ‘indeed you must 


eorrect yourself, for my country,” 
pointing with his finger to the hea- 
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vens, ‘* is the object of my greatest 
care.” Grotius in Loc. 


General Remarks. 


The Dialogue, of which we have 
given a translation, can scarcely be 
read by any withoat interest. Tt ap- 
pears, by this discourse of Socrates 
with a person in the view of death, 
by his conversation with his friends 
before his own death, by the first 
book cf Cicero’s Tusculan Disputa- 
tions on the contempt of death, and 
from other remains of the specula- 
tions of ingenious and reflecting Pa- 
gans, that their minds, as it was natu- 
ral in their circumstances, laboured 
under much anxiety and uncerfaint 
concerning the issues of death. Of 
this the application made to Socrates 
to visit Axiochus in great cejection 
and anguish of spirit, under the pro- 
spect of his dissolution, is an affecting 
proof. Though the reasoning of the 
philosopher appears to have satisfied 
the mind of the dying man, and to 
have even inspired him with a desire 
of it, yet it is evident that it was pro- 
posed by Socrates himself with hesi- 
tation, not so much as the result of his 
conviction as a relation of the lectures 
he had received in early life, mingled 
with much fable, and producing in 
himself only a general conclusion, 
that the soul is immortal, and, on 
leaving this state, will be released 
from all sorrow and trouble. 


It is also to be observed, that tho’ 
the suggestions of Socrates created, 
in Axiochus, a happy frame of mind, 
the sentiments he delivered do not 
appear to have been commonly re- 
ceived; for the dying man owns that 
the discourse of the philosopher had 
Jed him into views entirely different 
from what he had before. And the 
future state, which Socrates delineates, 
is such as would suit only persons.of 


a.refined taste, of a philosophic mind, - 


and an ear for music; rather than a 
scene adapted to the mass.of man- 
kind, as the reward of those who had, 
in humble and uncultivated scenes, 
fulfilled, with probity, the daties of life. 
Much of the reasoning of Socrates is 
drawn from sources independent of the 
hope of another life; namely, from an 
enumeration of the evilsaccompany ing 


every period of our earthly existence - 
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and attendant on our diiferent occu- 
pations in life*, which Axiochus re- 
garded only as the rhetorical decla- 
naation, from which death would be 
ah eternal release: or from the idea 
of it as a state of insensibility, in 


which all consciousness of pain or - 


enjoyment would be lost. These 
were considerations ‘that at best af- 
forded only a negative consolation : 
they left a dying man to lament over 
himself with the moralizing heathen 
poet, ‘* that he must soon ‘Jeave, for 
ever, wife and friend, and all that was 
dear to him; his pleasurable house 
and inviting gardens; and nothing 
but the dull cypress accompanying 
him to the grave, his eternal home.” 
Here was no counterpart to gnef, no 
redress for his fears and sorrow, no 
compensation for a temporary loss, 
no hope of his joys and felicities being 
renewed. [n the subsequent part of 
the convereition, as it has been 
noticed, Socrates does, indeed, set 
sublimer views, niore exhilarating 
prospects before his friend ; but then, 
as we have said, not without evident 
signs, of fluctuating in doubt; of in- 
ward distryst in the justness of ]:'; 
own conclusions, and in tne truth 
of the principles he had learnt from 
Gobrias. 

On the whole, this Dialogue may 
be looked upon as a. proof of the ig- 
norance antl gloomy uncertainty con- 
cerning a‘future state, and the con- 
sequences of death, with which the 
minds of the heathen’ world, even 
where the light of, philosophy shone, 
were perplexed and dejected. It is a 
testimony, though I know not that it 
has ever been produced for this pur- 
pose, to the correctness and troth of 
the apostle’s representation, when he 
speaks of Pagans heing, ‘‘ through the 


fear of death, all their lifetime sub-- 


ject to bondage,” and “ being without 
hope.” ** To them,” as a most valu- 
able writer says, ‘* death had a terrible 
sound, and could ‘not but be attended 
with a train of the most melancholy 
reflections, whenever they were forced 
(as they were frequently) to reflect 
upon it. This would be unavoidably 





* “ The evils of life,” says Dr.Jortin, 
"are no where better described than 
tw Eschines, Dialogue ili, ps 92 


mixing with all their entertainments ; 
and when it.did so, would as unavoid- 
ably allay and spoi! their relish, which 
we find some of them confessing and 
complaining of. "This was the sword 
continually hanging over their heads 
by a single hair; the spectre always 
haunting their abode *.” The piece, 
under our review, 1s, on these grounds, 
a memento to us of -the excellence 
and value of Christianity, which has 
brought life and immortality to light. 
From the spirit and sentiments ex- 
pressed by Axiochus.and Socrates, in 
this deathbed scene, it may be con- 
ceived with what high esteem and glad- 
ness such persous would receive the 
discoveries of the gospel, and the evi-« 
dence it affords of a resurrection to 
immortality and glory, as the reward 
of a patient cobtinuance in well- 
doing : a reward held up not merely 
to superior and cultivated intellect, 
but preached to the poor; who, tho’ 
peng has not entered them into 
ier school, nor science placed them 
among her sons, may be rich in faith 
and virtue; and, by the grace of the 
gospel, are chosen to be heirs of the 
heavenly kingdoin. It is Christianity 
which gives confidence to hope, cer- 
tainty to our faith, and ardour to our 
virtue, 
ERRATUM. ' 

Vol. xur. p.$86, col. 2, line 8, for 

thining, read shining boil, 





The Apventures and TRAVELS, in 
various Parts of the Globe, of 
Henry Voces. Translated from 
ihe German, 

[ Contarned from p. 208.) 
¥ T was on the 26th of April, i764, 
that J Jeft the university of Sena, — 
in company with many other students, 
and under the impression of various 
feelings. In: general, the journe 
from this place to Leipsick was throug 
Kamburg, Naumburg, and MWeissen- 
fels or Merseburg, because in, that 
route we meet not only with fine, 
level roads, but also pass_ through 
some handsome towns. <As I hap- 
pened, however, to have an intimate - 
friend {rom Gera, and two others from, 





* Law's “Theory of Religion,” 
¢th ed. py: $62. 
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Alienburg, who had completed their 
academical studies at this time, and 
as I had the finest time of the year 
before me, and could likewise count 
pretty securely upon goon roads, I 
went (though considerably out of my 
way) through Gera and Altenburg to 
Leipsick. e had, indeed, to travel 
up hill and down, and to pass many a 
deep valley and many a considerable 
mountain, but, in other respects, the 
road was good and dry, and the coun- 
try through which our journey lay 
was pre-eminently beautiful. This 
route, therefore, was, to me, highly 
agreeable, though I was at first, when 
Jena was receding from me, more 
melancholy than joyful. 

Whether the same feelings are com- 
mon to all students leaving the uni- 
versity, or whether.it was a secret 
anticipation of what { was about to 
encounter, or whether froin the dou- 
ble loss which I had sustained during 
my residence in Jena, I know not, 
but it is most certain that | was dull, 
melancholy, and quite cast down in 
the outset of my journey. 

Our way, after we had quitted Jena, 
lay through a tolerably narow but 
very delightful valley, between two 
long ranges of hills, namely, the 
Huusberge on the right, and the Gen- 
sichtherge on the Jeft. Both of these, 
but particularly the latter, are, like 
almost all the hilis which surround 
the delightful vale of Jena, ornament- 
ed on their declivities with gardens, 
summer houses, vineyards, small 
shrubberies, and corn fields: on their 
tops are the ruins of ancient castles, 
with rugged peaks of the rocks be- 
tween, or a few solitary trees, and 
from their variety the eye is delighted 
with a constant prospect. On the 
Hausberge there is an old tower, 
called Fuchsthurm, from which’ may 
be seen the greater part of the sur- 
rounding and charming country, and 
which, as | remember to have read 
in the interesting description of the 
eity of Jena by the late Wiedeburg, 
has about ten years ago been provided 
with flight of stairs and a room. 

The road gradually ascends up the 
hill on the left, and the prospect be- 
comes more and: more extensive, va- 
rious, and beautiful. The little town 


of Burge’ now displays itself situated 
in a most romantic spot, being partly 
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built upon a somewhat high hill, and 
partly in a shady valley which spreads 
itself round the hill in the form of a 
crescent. .This town, which had suf- 
fered severely from fire about pine. 
years before, lies upon the Gleis. 
bach, has about eleven hundred in- 
habitants, and a very considerable 
pore. which supplies Jena, Kahla, 

osneck, Neustadt on the Orla, 
Schleitz, and many other towns and 
places with earthen ware. . Not far 
from this place the road leads to 
Thaliurgel, where there was for- 
merly a Benedictine monastery ,found- 
ed by anoble lady, Berchta Bamens, 
and endowed by the Emperor Lo- 
thaire If. in the year 1138: but it is 
now converted into a princely resi- 
dence. Here we patted from the nu- 
merous company of -our former aca- 
demical companions, sung, once 
more, with them, the song beginning, 


My Jena, farewel, the day of parting. is 
come, &c. 


wished each other every possible feli- 
on and thus we separated, 

‘rom Thalburgel we had to ascend 
a high hill, from which we beheld 
the most neateaty prone, extending 
several miles round towards Jena, and 
in other directions, especially at the 
foot of the ridge of hills of which we 
had attained the summit. Most beau- 
tifel and most enchanting is, the whole 
of this country: it is the finest that I 
have any where seen in the whole 
world. From this spot Burgel ap- 
pears to the eye with uncommon 
sweetness, especially the —— 
valley, full of every kind of wood, 
with fruit trees, gardens, and, on the 
eastern side, plum trees: and of. the 
industry of this country it gives an 
advantageous idea. We behold nu- 
merous villages, and, besides Burgel, 
there is, in the distant perspective, the 
little town of Eisenberg, belonging to 
the house of Saxe-Gotha. 

While we were ‘upon the hill, we 
approached towards an extensive fo- 
rest of fir-trees, in which our path lay, 
pleasantly, for a long time. An 
agreeable variety of hue was produced 
by the dark and Iight green of the 
various trees which promiscuously 
appeared to the eye, lofty firs and 
pives, together with the more! beau- 
tiful oak and birth. Blackbirds, 
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finches, larks, nightingales sung and 
warbled in the bushes and trees, and, 
as it were, raised a song of praise to 
their Creator. Even my heart parti- 
cipated in this Joy. J thank thee! 
thought I to myself; I thank thee, 
Almighty Power, that thou permittest 
me to feel this pleasure; permit me 
sti]l to feel it with a heart as pure; 
‘Jet no remembrance of past sorrows, 
no gloomy cares, rob me of this sere- 
nity of mind. 

tp the midst of these and similar 
reflections, we arrived at the ancient 
village of Weissentorn in the middle 
of the wood, and which lies partly on 
a rising ground, partly on a descent 
between fir trees, and partly in a valley 
on the borders of a limpid lake. We 
here beheld, at every door, almost, 
proofs of the industry of the inhabit- 
ants, who manufacture various sorts 
of wooden instruments, such as Jad- 
ders, wheel-barrows, trays, wooden 
spoons, &c. and carry them as far as 
Haile and further. 

We had travelled about half a mile 
from this place, when we beheld: a 
decent looking young man, dressed 
in old and tattered soldier's uniform. 
He was sitting on the grass under a 
tree, not far from the high road, and 
was playing on the violin for anvuse- 
ment. As we approached nearer, 
we saw that he had a wooden leg, a 
part of which lay by him in pieces. 

«© What do you do here, soldier ?” 
said one of my companions to him. 

J am returning to my native vil- 
lage, gentlemen,” he replied. 

‘« But, my poor fellow,” Tans:ver- 
ed, ‘if you have no other conveyance 
than the pieces af your wooden leg, 
you will be a sad long time in com- 
pleting your journey.” 

*¢ 1 am waiting for my waggon and 
my whole regiment,” said the sol- 
dier; and, if not greatly mistaken, | 
see it at a distance approaching.” 
We looked and saw a sort of cart 
coming along, drawn by a single 
horse, in which were seated a girl and 
a Jad, the latter of whom drove. 

While this conveyance was ap- 
proecbing. the soldier told us ‘* that 
9¢ had been wounded in the bloody 
conflict in 1700 at Torgau, beiween 
the Austrians and Prussians. and in 


which the latter conquered, and so’ 


badiy wounded, that he was forced to 
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have his leg taken off. Before the 
beginning of the war he had been be- _ 
trothed to a young girl in his neigh- 
botrhood, and as he was forced to go 
for a soldier, his nuptials had been de- 
ferred till his retarn. As, however, 
after that battle at Torgau, he had 
had the misfortune to lose his leg, all 
the relations of the girl had opposed 
his union with her. 

‘«* The mother of the maiden, who 
was the only one of her parents that 
was alive, had always been his friend 
during the whole course of bis woo- 
ing; but she had died during his ab- 
sence with the army. The young 
girl, however, had remained true, re- 
ceived him with open arms, and re- 
solved to go with him to his father, 
who lived not far from hence. On 
their way thither he had broken his 
wooden leg ; and his bride was forced 
to go to the nearest village to fetch a 
cart to convey him thither, where he 
intended to stay till the carpenter 
should restore his fractured limb. It 
is a misfortune, gentlemen, that can 
soon be remedied.” 

Our coachman, to whom this con- 
versation appeared trifling, grew im- 
patient, aud would not wait any lon- 
ger. He cursed and scolded, and 
threatened to drive on without us if 
we did not get into .the coach. Our 
friend from Gera, who knew the 
country well, and was aware that the 
way to Kostritz was not much farther, 
told him, at length, that we would 
follow on foot; and then our coach- 
man drove on, though discontented? 

While this was taking place, the 
young girl arrived; she sprang from 
the cart, seized the outstretehed hand 
of her future husband, and told him, 
with a smile full of kindness and 
affectic.n, that she had found a_proper 
carpenter, who had. promised her to 
make a.leg for her which should not 
break in a burry; jt should be ready 
by the next day, and then they conid 
sr their journey as soon as they 

iked. . 

The soldier received his betroth 
with a bearty kiss. She appeafed to 
be about thirty years of age, was a 
handsome, well-formed country gil, 
a brunette in complexion, and her 
face expressive of feeling and vivacity. 

‘* You must be very tired, my dear 
girl,’ ‘said 1 to her; ** rest yourselé’” 
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*¢ We are not tired, Sir,” an- 
swered she, ‘* when we do any thing 
for those whom we love. When a 
girl once gives her heart to a man, 
then, as you see, a leg more or less is 
not what can alter her affection ; and, 
after all, it was not his legs that made 
the impression on my heart.” 

‘© But tell me,” I continued, “ in 
what manner will you be able to sup- 
port yourself and your wife ?” 

«« That is my only anxiety,” said 
the soldier : and the girl answered that 
*«she was as happy as their squire’s 
lady.’"—** A man,” continued the for- 
mer, ‘* who has had the resolution to 
live four years and more upon a sol- 
dier’s pay, cannot be at much trouble- 
about living for the rest of hisJife. J 
play the fiddle,” added he, ‘* pretty 
well, and perhaps there is not a village 
for many miles round the country 
where there arc so many weddings as 
in the one where we are going to re- 
side: J shall net want, therefore, for 
business and profit.” 

‘«« And I,” said the young lass, “can 
knit and mend stockings. Besides 
this, my father’s brother has two hun- 
dred dollars of mine in his hands; and 
though he is the village justice's. bro- 
ther-in-law, and an unfeeling man, 
yet I'll take care that he shall pay me 
my money to the last halfperny.”— 
«* [ also,” replied the soldier, ‘I 
have fifteen dollars in my pocket, and 
besides, have lent two dowis der toa 
person to pay his taxes with, and 
which he wiil return to me as soon as 
he is able.” 

‘* You see, gentlemen,” said the 
girl tous, * that we are not objects 
of pity. Shall we not be happy with 
each other, my dear?” continued she, 
addressing herself to the soldier, while 
she turned towards. him with a look 
full of tendgrness.—** It would be our 
own fault.if we were not.” 

J] will not deny that this discourse 
with these people gave great pleasure 
both to. myself and to my travelling 
companions. I lad never experieneed 
any thing ef the kind before, nor had 
I ever before been so intimately con- 
Vinewd that man.can be so easily con- 
tented and: feel. so cheaply happy. 
Often. have i, im the course of my 
lite, thought of this fond couple ;. in 
thinking of them have ronsed my 


’ 


a 
pe] 


own fortitude, and bave comfofte 
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myself with Canitz : “ Sweep by me, 
thou stream of sorrow: that is the 
highest good which dwells’ within 
ourselves ; and, while the Almighty’s 
hand guides the wheel of fate, we’ 
may look for blessings as well as 
woes. He sends what he will: we 
cannot escape his visitations: hence, 
idle cares, heuce: you only disease 
my thoughts.” 

We had now tarried some time 
with the soldier and his girl, and the 
sun, which already began to sink in 
the west, reminded us that it was time 
to prosecute our journey; we parted 
therefore, and wished them both the 
blessing of God, with the greatest sin- 
cerity. Farewel, and. be as happy 
with each other as we wish you may 

e. With these words we began our 
course towards Kostritz through alter- 
nate woods and’ corn-fields, and our 
chief conversation was about the con- 
tenied soldier and bis equally con- 
tented lass. 

The beautiful and spacious village 
of Kostritz, through which runs the 
main road to Naumberg, Merseburg, 
and Halle, lies, between hills, mea- 
dows, and wacds, on the Elster, over 
which there is here a large bridge. 
—The castle, in which a collateral 
branch of the Count Reuss von Schlailz 


resides, is-entirely of stone, and built , 


in the moderh style, where may be 
seen an ugreeable garden, together 
with a handsome farm. ‘There are 
here, besides, a fine church and other 
public buildings. Two of the branches 
of the family of the Count Reuss xu 
Schluitz reside here, and there are 
two tolerable castles with pleasant 
gardens, which are open to every 
stranger. 

From Kostritz to Gera the road 
lies, for about a mile, through a parti- 
cularly fertile and beautiful valley. Jt 
is even more delightful than the fine 
valley of the Saal from Jena to Dorn- 
burg on the road to Nanmburg, though 
it is very much like it. On the right, 
the Elster'gently meanders through 
verdant meadows. Many hills also 
rear their summits, which are thickly 
covered with woods, and in the midgt 
ot which, not far from Gera, the fa- 
mily mansion pf Reuss, with its de- 


ligiitfal gardens, appear. On the left, 


the country is still more gay and beau- 


tiful, Close ‘to ‘the ‘meadotys 61. the . 
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Elster, rich corn-fields are scattered, 
through which the public road leads. 
Then, on the sides, pleasing eminences 
appear sometimes covered with groves 
and gardens, sometimes with waving 

ain, and sometimes intermingled 
with delightful villages. The townof 
Gera, with its numerous spires, is 
bounded by this beautiful valley in 
front, and the prospect of it is scarcely 
once lost, to the traveller, during the 
whole way. A lovely spring morn- 
ing, when we travelled through it, 
lent additional charms to it. 

The. town of Gera, which is the 
residence of, a Count Reuss, and ties 
on the Elster which flows by its walls, 
is two miles from Zeitz, eight miles 
from Leipsick, three miles from Al- 
tenburg, the same. distance from 
Graitz and from Neustadt. on the 
Orla, one mile from Weyda, and the 
sathe distance from Ronneburg. Be- 
fore the calamitous conflagration in 
1780 it had many stone edifices and 
handsome, lofty houses, whence it 
was called, both on that account and 
because of its industry and conside- 
rable trade, Little Leipsick. In the 
inarket place there is a fine building 
belonging to acount. * 

The principal thing for which Gera 
is celebrated, however, and which 
has raised its name, is her trade and 
thefine stuffs which she manufactures, 
which have now flourished for nearly 
half acentury. The merchants send 
these articles into Italy, Swisserland, 
and parts of Germany. About a quar- 
ter of a mile from the town is the 
castle of Osterstein. 

[To de continued.] 


—_—_—-— 


Emitivs snp SopHta; OR THE 
RecLUseE. 
{Continued from p. 196.) 
HASTENED thus without stop- 
ping, without even once relaxing 


my pace, into a public garden. The 
aspect of the heavens and the day were 


hateful to me. I sought for obscurity’ 


beneath the trees: at length, ex- 
hausted and out of breath, I threw 
mpet, half dead, upon the grass.— 
“Where am I? what have I become? 
what bave I heard? What a catas- 
trophe! Madman! what a chimera 
hast thou pursued!, Love, honour, 
faith, virtue, where are you? The 
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once sublime and noble Sophia is a— 
whore!” This exclamation, which I 
uttered in the madness of despair, was 
succeeded by such heart-rending sen- 
sations, that, overpowered by them, I. 
could. not so much as breathe, or utter, 
a single groan; nay, but for the rage 
and anger which ‘succeeded, it haé 
doubtless been my death. Oh! who 
can describe or express that chaos of 
contending sensations which shame, 
love, fury, regret, affection, jealousy, 
and dread despair made me, at once, 
sustain. No! that situation, that 
mental agony cannot be described. 
The mathe. of extreme joy, which, 
by auniform and regular movement, 
seem to exalt our being, may be 
easily conceived, may be easily ima- 
gined. But, when excessive grief 
collects, in the bosom of a wretch, all 
the passious of hell ; when a thousand 
opposite sensations tear and distract 
him, without being able to distingtish 
one; when he feels himself torn in 
pieces by a hundred different powers, 
which drag him different ways, he is 
no longer one; every atom of him is 
tainted with his grief, atid he seems to 
be multiplied only to suffer. Such 
was precisely my situation ; and thus 
T remained for many hours: how then 
shall I draw the picture? -Voiumes 
could not describe what I felt every 
instant. Happy men, whose narrow 
souls, and hearts scarce lukewarm, 
know no reverses but those of fortune, 
and are actuated by no motive: but 
that of vile interest, may you always 
treat this horrible state‘ as a chimera, 
and never prove the cruel torments 
which spring from the noblest attach- 
ments (when broken) to hearts made 
to feel. 

Our powers are limited, and all 
violent transports have their intervals. 
In one. of those moments of exhaus- 
tion, when nature, as it were, takes 
breath to sufter, I suddenly thought 
of my youth, of you, my master, of 
my lessons; I reftected that I was a 
man,aud immediately I asked myself, 
What personal injury have J received ? 
— What crime have I. committed ?— 
What havel lost? If, at thisinstant, 
such as I am, 1 had falten from -the 
clouds and commenced my existence, 
should I. be unhappy? This reflec- 
tion, swifter than lightning, flashed 
upon ny sen!, a flame which I quickly 
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lost, but which sufficed to shew me 
myself. I saw, clearly, my situation ; 
and the precise ‘use of this moment 
of reason was to prove that I was in- 
capable of reasoning. The dreadful 
agitation of my soul rendered it im- 

sible to investigate any object; I 
was incapable of seeing any thing, of 
comparing any thing, of deliberating, 
of resolving on any thing, or of jndg- 
ing of ought. It was, therefore, vain- 
ly tormenting myself to reflect on 
what I had to do; it was adding a 
needless pungency to my pains, when 
my only care ought to have been to 
gain time to compose my mind, and 
to calm my imagination, 
such would have een the plan you 
would have pursued, had you been 
there to have directed me, 

Resolved to let that paroxysm of 
passion, which I could not conquer, 
exhaust itself, J gave myself up to it 
with a fury bordering on I know not 
what of pleasure, having, as it were, 
given the reins to my grief. 1 arose 
with precipitation ; I began walking, 
as before, without following any di- 
rect road ; I ran, I staggered from one 
side to the other, I gave my body up 
to all the agitations of my heart; I 
followed its impulse without con- 
straint; 1 put myself out of breath, 
and mixing, with my convulsed res- 
piration, my sighs, I often felt myself 
nearly suffocated. 

The agitation which this precipitate 
walking occasioned seemed, in a great 
degree, to comfort and relieve me. In 
violent passions, instinct dictates either 
cries,or movements, or gestures, which 
give a turn to the mind and divert the 
passions; that mournful silence is 
more to be deprecated than violent 
emotion, as it borders on despair. 
The sarhe evening an adventure hap- 
pened to me somewhat laughable, if 
that which shews the misery and 
folly of human nature ought, at any 
time, to excite laughter whoever may 
be its object. 

After a. thousand’ turnings and 
windings which J made without per- 
ceiving it, I found myself in the mid- 
die of the city, surrounded with car- 
riages proceeding to the theatres, and 
in the very street where there was 
one. Fshould have been crushed in 
the mob if some one had not seized 
me by the arm and told me of my 
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danger. I immediately entered a 
house that was open ; it was a tavern, 
I was there accosted by people of my 
acquaintance ; they spoke to me; 
they dragged me I know not whither. 
Struck with the noise of instruments 
and the glare of lights, I returned to 
myself: I opened my. eyes, and began 
to regard the objects ‘round me; I 
found myself in the theatré on the 
first night of a new piece, préssed by 
the crowd, yet unable to avoid them, 

I shuddered within myself; bat [ 
formed my resolution, I remained 
silent ; not a word escaped me, though 
this apparent tranquillity cost ume 
ear. They made much noise, talked 
much, aiid spoke to me; but I heard 
nothing : what then could I answer ? 
Unluckily, one of those who had con- 
ducted me there accidentally men- 
tioned my wife: at that dreadful name 
I uttered a piercing shriek, which was 
heard throughout the whole assembly, 
and caused some disturbance. I re- 
collected myself suddenly, ‘and alt 
was again quiet. However, having 
attracted the attention of those who 
surrounded me by this shriek, I 
watched an. opportunity to avoid 
them, and approaching, by degrees, 
to the door, } slipped out before the 
performance was over. 

Entering the street, and drawing 
my hand mechanically from my bo- 
som, where I fad Kept it during 
the whole of the representation, I per- 
ceived my fingers were covered with 
blood, and I fancied I felt it flowing 
from my breast. I opened my bosom 
and looked at it; it was bloody and 
mangled, like the heart which it con- 
tained. It may easily be imagined 
that a superficial observer of this 
scene would be at loss to divine the 
meaning of what he saw. 

] immediately hastened away, dread- 
ing Jest I should be again met. The 
night favouring my course, I began 
again to wander the streets, as if to 
indemnify myself for the captivity 
from which I had just escaped; [ 
walked, I know not how many hours, 
without resting a moment: af length, 
being’ unable any longet to’ sustain 
myself, and perceiving that Iwas near 
my dwelling, f entered my house; _ 
but not without a dreadfal agrtation 
of my heart. I demanded where my 
son was; they replied that he was 
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asleep ; I sighed and was silent; my 
servants would have spoken to me, 
but I commanded silence; I threw 
myself upon a bed, and ordered them, 
at the same time, to leave me and re- 
tire to rest. After a few hours repose, 
worse than the agitation’ of the pre- 
ceeding evening, I arose before it was 
yet day; and traversing, sofily, the 
apartments, I approached the chamber 
of Sophia; there, unable to refrain, I 
proceeded, with the most despicable 
meanness, towards the door, the 
threshold of which I bathed with a 
torrent of tears, and covered with a, 
thousand kisses; then, retiring with 
all the precaution and dread of a thief, 
I left the house, determined never 
more to ester it. 

Here finished my short but fierce 
folly; and I once more returned to 
commonsense. I thought, even, that 
I did nomore than what I ought to 
do in yieiding, at first, to the passion 
which I could not conquer ; in order, 
afterwards, to be able to govern it 
when its first effervescence had sub- 
sided. The impulse which had guided 


. me having disposed me to tenderness, 


the rage, which, till then, had trans- 
parted me, now gave place to sad- 
ness, and I began sufficiently to pe- 
netrate the bottom of my heart to see 
engraved there, in indelible characters, 
the most profound affliction. I, how- 
ever, continued to walk, hastewing, 
with all possible rapidity, froin that 
dreadful place, without making one 
turn. left the city, and entering the 
first public road, suffered myself to 
pursue the path with a slow pace, 
which bespoke extreme debility and 
humiliation, As the new born day 
displayed the surrounding objects, 


imagination pictured to me a new’ 


heaven, another universe, and another 
earth ; all was changed to me; I was 
no longer the same as on the preced- 
ing evening; or rather, 1 was no 
more; it was my own death I had to 
weep. Ob! how many delightful 
images rushed ypon my heart, already 
doaded with anguish, ang compelled it 
to expand itself to them, whieh over- 
whelmed it with vain regrets. ‘The 
vemembrance of all my_ past joys 
heightened the keenness of my losses, 
and occasioned me, at that instant, 
greater torments than they had ever 


- afforded. me pleasure. Ab! who is 


Univensac Mac, Vor. XIV. 
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there that knows the dreadful contrast 
of leaping, at once, from excess. of 
bliss to excess of misery, and of pass- 
ing the immense space without one 
moment to prepare for it. Yesterday! 
even yesterday, at the feet of an adored 
wife, I was the happiest of beings ; it 
was love who had subjected me to his 
laws, and who held me in his chains ; 
his tyrannic power was the work of 
my tenderness, and I was happy even 
beneath his rigours. Why was I not 
ermitted to pass the course of ages 
in this too efighttal state; toesteem, 
respect, cherish, yet murmur at his 
tyranny ; to demand, implore, suppli- 
cate unceasingly ; desire, and never 
aught obtain. ‘Those hours, those 
happy hours of wished return, of un- 
certain expectation, were equal to 
those when possessed. But now! 
hated! deceived ! dishonoured! hope- 
less, and without resource: I possess 
not even the consolation of daring to 
form a wish !—I start back, filled with 
horror at sight of the object which 
must supply the place of that which 
once possessed so many charms for 
me! ‘Tocontemplate Sophia debased 
and despicable! What eyes can endure 
this profanation! My greatest tor- 
ment did not consist in reflecting, on 
my misery ; it was excited by ming- 
ling the idea of shame with the object 
that had caused it. This wretched 
and distracted picture was the only 
one which I could not support. 

On the preceding evening my 
gloomy and desperate grief had saved 
me from this idea: I thought only of 
suffering. But, in proportion as the 
sentiment of my wrongs began, as it 
were, to arrange itself in my heart, 
and impelled me to take a retrospect 
of their source, I, spite of myself, re- 
traced the fatal object. The resent- 
ment which I manifested, when we 
partc *-too strongly marked the un- 
worthy propensity which would have 
led me.back. The hatred which she 
merited hurt me less than the disdain 
which ought to accompany it; and 
that which most I felt was not so 
much the tea of renouncing her, as 
that of being compelled to despise 
her. as 

My first reflections with regard to 
her were bitter. If the infidelity of 
an ordinary woman is,denominated a 
sme. what appellation then can we 
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affix to hers. Vulgar souls, in actin, 

basely, yet are not debased ; they stil 

remain as they were before; there 
can be no ignominy in it, for there 
was no antecedent nobleness; the 
adulteries of women of fashion are 
mefely fashionable intrigues: but So- 
phia an adultress is the most odious of 
all monsters ; the distance from what 
she is to what she was is immense ; 
no--there is no degradation, no cme, 
that can be equivalent to hers. 

But I, (I continued), f, who accuse 
her, and who have but too much right, 
(since it is I who am injured), by 
what right do I so severely judge her 
before being judged myself; before 
endeavouring to ascertain how far I 
maay reproach myself for her aberra- 
tions? You accuse her of vot being 
the same? O Emilius! and hast thou 
not too changed? How different 
have | seen thee towards ber in that 
great city to what you formerly were! 
Ah! her inconstaney was the conse- 
quence of your ewn. She had vowed 
ever to be faithful to thee; and you 
had sworn ever to adore fer. You 
abandoned her, and yet would have 
her still the same; you treated her 
with contempt,and yet you would have 
her honour you! It was thy coolness, 
thy indifference, thy forgetfulness, 
that tore you from her heart! We 
mist uot cease to be amiable if we 
wish always to be beloved. She bas 
violated her vows. only from. thy ex- 
ample ; ‘had you never neglected her, 
she bad never deceived you. 

What cause for complaint did she 
ever give you in that retreat where 
you feund her, and from whence you 
ought never-to have taken her. In 
her tenderness for you what coolness 
did you ever remark? Did she ever 
beg of you to take her from that hap- 
py place? You know it! She quit- 
ted. it with the greatest re.@t and 
sorrow. The tears which she there 
shed, how much more. pleasure did 
they afford her than all the wanton 
sports of the metropolis... She there 
passed her ianocent life in the pure 
study of increasing the ‘happiness of 
thine; but, she loved you more than 
her own tranquillity; after having in 
yain endeavoured to retain you, she 
quitted it to follow you; you it was 
then, who, from the bosom of peace 
and virtue, dragged her to the gulph 
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of vice and misery into which you 
have been precipitated  yourselt,— 
Alas! she had been always circum- 
spect but for thee, and would always 
have studied and promoted thy hap- 
piness. 

Ob Emilius! thou hast lost her! 
to hate yourseif and pity her is what 
you ought to do; but what right have 
you to despise her? Art thou thyself 
irreproachable? Flas not the world 
censured thy conduct? It is true you 
have not partaken of her infidelity, 
but you have, in a great degree, sanic- 
tioned it by ceasing to honour. her 
virtue! Hast thou not, too, in a great 
degree, caused it by living in places 
where all that bears.the mark of ho- 
nesty is held in derisiong where wo- 
men would blush to be thought chaste; 
and where the only meed of virtue 
from their own sex is raillery and in- 
credulity. The honour which you 
have not violated, has it beén exposed 
to the same temptations, to the same 
risks? Have you received, like her, ° 
that temperament of fire, that warm. 
ness of constitation, which produce 
both the greatest virtues and the great-e 
est faults? Have you a form so ex- 
quisitely formed for love; so exposed 
to perils from its charms, and to 
temptations from its senses? Oh! 
how much is the fate of such a hand- 
some woman to be mourned ?—~ What 
coréests had sue not unceasingly to 
sust2zin agaist others, and against 
herself ?—What invincible courage, 
what heroic firmness, what intrepid 
determination does she stand in need 
of ?—What. dangerous victories has 
she not every day to obtain, and of all 
these triumphs no witness but Heaven 
and her own heart! And yet, after 
so many years thus passed in suffering, 
in incessant struggles and conquests, 
one moment of weakness, one single 
moment of remissness and forgetful 
ness sullies, for ever, that irreproach- 
able life, and dishonours so many vir- 
tues! Unfortunate woman! . Alas! 
one moment’s indulgence has caused 
alk thy -misfortunes and mine. Yes; 
thy heart is still pure; every thing 
convinces me of it; it is too evident 
for me to be deceived. And who 
knows in what subtle snares the per- 
fidious arts of an abandoned woman, 
and one jealous. of thy virtues, saga 
surprise thy innocent simplicity 
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Have I not seen her regret? Have 1 bourers, and all his ancestors had been 
pot seen repentatice in her eyes ?+—- so time out of mind. 
Was it not thy sadness which brodght | Young Brow: must have followed 
me to myself and thy feet ?—Was it the profession of these ancestors, had 
not thy grief, thy inexpressive grief, “not his parents conceived so high an 
which revived in me ail my tetfder- idea of his rising talents, as fo inspire 
ness? Ah! that was not the artful them with the tesolution of bestow- 
conduct of a woman who deceives ing on him an éducatiot superior to 
her husband, and afterwards regards their condition; and this edtication, 
her treachery in the pleasure! as is well known from the frequency 
Then, beginning to reflect more an‘? the cheapness of schools in Scot- 
grticularly on her conduct, and on /and, it was no very difficult matter to 
ier astonishing delaration, what were 8'V¢ him. : 
not my sensations when | beheld that , Happy country! though nature has 
modest and timid woman suffering he dealt tggardly with thee, though ef 
ingenuousness and candour to over- ©!mate be unkind, and thy soi! but il 
come her shame; in beholding her TPay the cultivator’s toil; yet are thy 
reject an esteem which the heart be- weer happy, more happy than 
lied; disdaining to preserve my con- “0S¢ of more favoured regions ;_ for 
fidence and her reputation at the ex- Virtue and pure and simple manners 
nse of concealing a fault which #¢, theirs, and happiness is insepa- 
nothing forced her to avow; in rece- Table from virtue. ‘The feelings, the 
ding trom caresses which she had remy nag eres = gor Poke which nature, 
rejected, and fearing to usurp my vor Ker Riser bn i robe be 
paternal tenderness for a child which sede a4 ‘et vio Rirp id d h a ° 
was not of my blood. What strength TUNG Among thy sons; anc the de~ 
did I not admire in that invincible and Praved and factitions inclinations, 
haughty intrepidity which, even at which cies disavows, are hitherto 
the expense of life and hononr, would St"angers to them. There the parent 
not suffer her to humble herself to Places his highest enjoyment = the 
the degradation of a falshood, but rig eae of his children, and there 
enabled ber, even in vice, to maintain the children strive, with pious emula- 
the intrepid boldness of virtue. Yes, tion, to shicld the declining years of 
Texclaimed to myself with a secret their patents. Willingly does this 
pleasure, even in the bosom of igno- Pareut submit to every privation to 
miny that noble soul maintains all its T@i%© his offspring to a more envied 
energy: she is guilty, but not vile; and, as he conceives, happier station 
she has committed a fault, but she than his own; and the instances are 


aye. 3 ro ca: hah 

has not acted basely’ : rare, indeed, when this hononrable 
yal ; 1 purpose is sacrificed to the gratifica- 

[To be continued. } tion of his own appetite. Happy 





country! may’st thou’ be Jong pres 
served in the possession of thy simple 
Sketches of Scottish Manners, virtue, and long continue to furnish 
rip! a : examples of honest industry and suc- 

OHN Brown was bora in a small cessful learning. 
«} hamlet ont the borers of the — Let the reader and anthor here un. 
Lammermuir hills, which divide the derstand one another. ‘The title an- 
fertile plains of Kast Lothian and Ser- nounced a narrative ; and, behold!a 
wickshire, in the south of Scotland, disquisition almost in the very outset. 
Of the genealogy of his family there From a work of this kind the author 
remain but very scanty memorials. well knows that disquisitions, 3f not 
It was remembered, however, as a sparingly introduced, are welcome to 
sort of epocha in it, that his great- aimosi ‘no class of readers. The 
grandfather, by the mother’s side, was young maiden, whose heart begins 
present ag a militia man at the battle to flutter at the approach of a fa. 
of Sheriftmuir. veured youth, expecis to beguile his 

Our hero may properly, however, absence by a tale of love. ‘The su- 
be called the first distinguished man perannuated man of pleasure ex- 
of his family. His parents were la- pects to recal his past enjoyments by 
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a succession of voluptuous images. 
Even the sage philosopher (and many 
more peeceetore read novels than 
aré willing to own it) expects to for- 
get, for an hour or two, his accus- 
tomed intellectual exercises, and-'to 
recruit his worn-out mind with some- 
thing that may make him laugh or 
weep, but never think. 

Rakes, maidens, and. philosophers, 
then, the author apostrophises you as 
representing the body of novel readers, 
and he humbly implores your forgive- 
ness. He promises to adhere to his 
narrative as closely as possible; only 
he hopes a little excursion now and 
then may be forgiven’ him, though 
contrary to the most orthodox rules 
of composition, which condemn every 
thing into a story that does not strictly 
conduce to elucidate it. j 
considered that the author had two 
objects in view—the gratification of 
his own vanity and the pleasure of the 
reader ; he wishes to let it now and 
then be seen, that, though circum. 
stances have reduced him to rank in 
that class of historians, commonly 
called novellists, nature has given bim 
some claim to rank among philoso- 
phers, who may, for the most part 
perhaps, without any great breach of 
propriety, so far as remoteness from 
truth is the criterion, be styled novel- 
lists. But to eur narrative. 

Our hero, who, as has been said, 
was the son of a labourer, was also an 
only child; a circumstance, which, in 
many cases, it is believed, has more 
influence on the child’s present than 
his future happiness, Being an only 
child he was, of course, a favourite. 
He was born, too, under circumstances 
rather calculated to increase this par- 
tiality ; as the birth was a subject of 
no small gratulation to both the pa- 
rents, who happened to be united to- 
gether at that period of life when the 
utmost diligence in the exercise of 
the marriage duties is perhaps prudent 
to eusure success, and to avoid the 
ridicule which the world, maliciously 
enough no doubt, is disposed to attach 
to a failure, 

_ Under such powerfully pred'sposing 
eircumstances, it was almost inpos- 
sible that young Brown shouid not 
appeqr a- prodigy of abilities to his 
fond parents. Whether er not. be 
yeerited this opinion, we must not 


It may be, 


prematurely pronounce in this place ; 
for the reader will be equally able, 
with the author, to decide for himself, 
if he will have the patience to read 
on. 
Mothers are such important per- 
sonages in the first part of the drama 
of human life, that it would be inex- 
cusable not to dedicate a sentence or 
two to the delineation of the mother 
of our hero, In her youth even she was, 
and justly enough, reckoned home- 
ly by her neighbours, which, as those 
know who have seen the lower ranks 
eof people in Scotland, is saying a great 
deal. Her looks, good woman, were 
by no mecns improved at the period 
of our hero’s infancy, when she had 
passed her grand climacteric ; and, 
accordingly, if was not for her looks 
that her busband chiefly valued her. 
It was for the soundness of her reli- 
gious principles, the strength of her 
faith, and fervency of her devotion: 
her faith was ever unclouded by the 
smallest doubt, which those, who 
claim a right to decide on that sub- 
ject, pronounce to be the most meri- 
torious kind of faith. Her devotional 
fervour would often burst forth in 
that peculiar kind of groan, well 
known among the orthodox in Scot- 
land, when Mess John held forth in 
his best style, or when her husband 
happened to be more than ordinarily 
powerful in his prayers; who would 
confess that he telt this a great encou- 
ragement to him in that holy ex- 
ercise. Having an excellent mien! 
improved by cultivation, she would 
refresh her husband, of an evening, 
with recitations of the most choice 
morsels of a good old version ct tbe 
psalms of King David, or with some 
of the most approved Gospel sonnets. 
Women, in this way, are found to be 
of great service, whether war, reli- 
gion, or whatever else be the darling 
occupation of a people. In a former 
ave, the rade warriors of these bordets 
were cheered by their dames with a 
bloody balJad, in the ‘taste of those 
lately edited by Mr} Walter Scott ; 
and their religious deseendants are’ no 
less cheered: by them ‘with all mans. 
ner of hymns and spiritual songs. 

As an instance of the’ serupalous 
exactness. with which she discharged 
her religious duties, [may mentioas 
that when, at certain. seasons af 
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year, her husband was absent. during 
the week, and returned home only in 
the Saturday evenings, she would, 
however late, insist on the punctual 

ormance of prayers before enter- 
ing bed, which, when good Benjamin 
Brown was cold, wet, and weary, he 
sometimes grumbled to do; and, if 
the hour of twelve was struck before 
all this was accomplished, she woyld 
insiston her husband strictly observ- 
ing that rest which is enjoined to all 
living creatures on the Lord’s day, 
however warm his affectionate desire 
might be, until the twenty-four hours 
which were sacred were expired. In 
this way she was of great service to 
keep Benjaniin firm in the right path; 
and she may well be held forth as an 
example to dutiful and conscientious 
spouses. 

The rest of the good woman's cha- 
racter may best be described by ne- 
gatives. She had no prominency of 
character but ber religion: she had 
no vices. Whether she owed this to 
religion, or temperament, or the cus- 
toin of the country, I will not take 
upon me to say. She had no. very 
great share of penetration; and she 
had not the Jeast idea of neatness in 
her person or her household ; and no 
doubt she was tnuch indebted tor this 
to the custom of the country. 

This was the woman destined to 
observe and draw forth the dawning 
talents of our hero; and conscien- 
tiously, as in all other things, did she 
set about it. -He was scarcely able to 
speak when she made a trial of his 
abilities on the horn-book, the diffi- 
culties of which he overcame very 
creditably. He .went, successively, 
through the different gradations in 
use among the Scotch peasantry with 
great success. ‘These were, first, the 
Assembly of Divines Shorter Cate- 
chism; then the Praverbs of King 
Ssiomon, then the New Testament, 
and, lastly, the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Juda and Nehemiah. If this 
course he successfully gone ‘through, 
a reader is pronounced well near to 
perfection. It was observed, that of 
al} the Israelites twat came through 
our author's hands, he had a name for 
every one of them, which he bestow- 
ed without. hesitation and without 
spelling ; which accomplishmeut, as 
tis in much estimaljon among the 
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lower. Scotch, gained him no/small 
reputation. It must be owned, in- 
deed, that a rigorous conformity be-) 
tween the name enounced, and the 
letters of which it is composed, is not 
exacted’on these occasions ; it is suf4 
ficient that. the Israelite get a name 
that he may be known by, and 
that béars a decent verisimilitude.— 
Through all this course had young 
Brown gone, under the instruction of 
his mother, when he had little «more 
than finished his fifth. year; and it is 
no wonder, therefore, that she should 
eonceive the most favourable opinion 
of his talents, and that every thing 
was to be expected from their proper 
cultivation. i 
The fond mother anticipated,already, 
the day when she should hear him 
thundering from the pulpit against the 
unrighteous, and thrilling the hearts 
of the godly with the consolations of 
Zion. She saw the day when. the 
honours of her son would be reflected 
back on herself, when an enraptured 
audience would point to her as his 
mother, and hail ber as happy among 
women. . , 

Benjamin, her husbend, having no 
less ambition, in this respect, than his 
wife, and entertaining equally san- 
guine views of his son, they 
that he should, without delay, ga°to 
a school in a neighbouring town, 
where he might commence the ne- 
cessaty course of instruction. 

Before introducing our hero at 
school, it may be proper to give some 
idea of the objects that had hitherto 
surrounded him. 

Burninil, the hamlet where he had 
been born and brought up, consisted 
only of two houses: or cabins, his ta- 


.ther’s, and that-of amold woman who 


lived alone. His: prospects withvut 
doors and within were: equally rural. 
The house was divided jntotwo apart- 
ments, by rcans of two wooden beds, 
which cecupied the breadth of the 
house, with the exeeption of a smail 
passage between them ;. in one apart- 
ment: lived the human beings, and 
those of the animals more immediate- 
ly. connected with man, the cat -and 
dog; the ground of the other apart- 
ment was fitted up forthe cow and 
the sow, wlio had every opportunity 
of contensplating one another, but 
were prohibited from all. other kind 
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of intercourse by a few planks nailed 
together ; and the upper part was oc- 
cupied by 4 numerous family of hens 
and cocks, who slept on the rafters 
that run across the house. When 
this numerous family chaunted their 
orisons together, there was, perhaps, 
more variety than harmony in their 
concert. Our hero then had the plea- 
sure of contemplating and, in fact, 
enjoying all this by almost every one 
of his senses every morning in his 
bed. Since the days of Noah’s ark, 
perhaps, a better and more variously 
inhabited dwelling could not have 
been pointed out, except in the coun- 
try where it lay, in which it is by no 
means uncommon. 

The human part of this habitation 


was furnished in the usual manner of 


the country. ‘To those of my readers 
who know this manner, description 
would be needless, and, to those who 
do not know, would convey a very 
indistinct idea of it. The author 
would recommend to some of the nu- 
merous shoals of English, who have 
visited Scotland of late years, to look, 
in their way to the lakes, and hills, and 
old castles, which they describe so 
loftily at their return, into the inside 
of some of these cottages; where they 
wil} find much well worthy of their 


curiosity. 








in the fiirnishing of his house, the 
Scorcliman displays his usual shrewd- 
ness. Onearticle deserves to be men- 
tioted. He joins together two or 


three boards, in the best way he can, 
by the way of shelves, which he calls 
kaisert, and this he swings from the 
ton of the house, so that the lowest 
sheif may be about grenadier height 
from the ground. On these shelves 
he deposits his bread, his cheese, &c. 
and his library, where they remain 
sacred from the intrusion of mouse, 
rat, or cat. ' one inconve- 





But, alas ! 
nience is often avoided at ihe expense 
of another. All these good articles 
are so much in the undisturbed neigh- 
bourhood of the flies, which they 
serve to attract, that, on taking down 
the bread and clieese, it frequently 
becomes necessary to make a pretty 
deep incision before the one can be 
distinguished from the other. How- 
ever, for this also he has a remedy. 
He claps a piece of tallow carrion, or 
something similar to one of the ends 


of the kaisert, the savour of which 
serves to distract the flies from his 
stores. 

The floor of the house was earthen. 
This was kept, in general, so moist 
by the numerous family ef poultry 
who pattered on it, thgt,.in case of a 
fall, which, from. the treacherous na- 
ture of the superstratum, was. ili to 
guard against, there was Jittle danger 
of bodily injury. The substance of 
the floor was an amalgamation 
crumbs of bread, fragments of potas 
toes, and such Jike, thrown down for 
the poultry, with the native earth, not 
to Mention some other articles which 
those who are conversant in the ecos 
nomy of pouliry may of themselves 
easily conjecture. 

This dwelling was illuminated by 
two immoveable windows of one pane 
each ; both of which, however, were 
so considerably shaded by a large turf 
stack, the contents of the year’s fuel, 

laced exactly “before them, that the 
ight could hardly ever be oppressive 
to weak eyes. However, the family 
depended principally for light on the 
door. But, to enter this comfortable 
habitation. required a good share of 
dexterity. A midden-stead of extra- 
ordinary magnitude went parallel with 
almost the whole of the front of the 
house; atid the interval between 
them formed, usually, a formidable 
ditch, from the perpetual oozings 
from the midden-stead, through which 
sizeable stones, placed at regular in- 
tervals, served for access to the house, 
Strangers are always apt to judge sue 
perficially ; if they would deign to 
listen to the Scotchman’s reasons, they 
will find that this practice admits of a 
respectable defence. _First, says he, 
the intervals between these stones are 
so great, that it prevents the children 
from passing, by which means a per- 
son to watch over them, and prevent 
their straying, becomes unnecessary : 
and, secondly,-their first attempts to 
pass over must be repeated with such 
caution, that it has no small influence 
in forming, betimes, that cireum- 
spection and wariness of character fer 
which the people of this country are 
distinguished. Let thesé arguments 
serve as a lesson to all rash reformers. 

The surrounding scenery was beau- 
tiful and attractive. A vale, bordered 
by gently sloping hills, was watered 
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by a stream, which, at every opening 
among these hills, received a tributary 
stream. The banks of the larger and 
smaller streams had each their distinct 
character, -equally attractive. The 
Jarger run through haughs (meadows), 
exhibiting on its banks every variety 
of tree and shrub, and fields of wavin 
rain; and the smaller winded in 
aris, embosomed in the hills, through 
banks hung with hazel; birch, and all 
sorts of mountain shrubs, when the 
heath and wild flowers reflected their 
image on the burnie, and scented the 
lonely path. Young must that child 
be, who, torn from scenes like these, 
will not preserve their image on his 
mind through every region where his 
fature lot may call him. The re- 
membrance of them will serve as a 
cordial to his worn-out mind in the 
arduous career of honour, ambition, 
or avarice ; and, in the delight of their 
sweet recollection, the midden-steads 
and midden-holes’ will be forgotten. 


[To be continued. ] 





QueERY respecting Witttam Sars 


PEN. 
Sir, 
 Pecul any of yon readers inform 


me where I may find some ac- 
count of William Shippen; a charac- 
ter well Known in the early part. of 
the last century? The Biographical 
Dictionary, in 18 vols. 1798, says not 
aword about, him; and though he is 
mentioned by Pope in the following 
couplet :—~ 
I love to pour out all myself as plain 
As downright ‘Sbippea, or as old Men- 
tagiie, 

yet Warton, in his edition of Pope, 
gives bata single line to his polities. 

I have, in my possession, two 
poems. entitled ‘+ Faction Displayed,” 
(1709), and ‘‘ hioderation Displayed” 
(1704), which are attributed to the 
pep of Shippen. ‘They are both writ- 
ten upon temparary topics, but have 
some good lines in them, as the tol- 
lowing may testify : 


No constitution in the world can boast 

A sclieme of laws more rational, more just 

Than England's are; where soverdign, 
kingly sway 

Is mix'd und qualified with such-allay 

That free-born subjects willifgly obey. 


bf 
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, 
Nor yet so basely mix’d; as that our kings 
Are only tools of state and powerless things. 
For though, indeed, they can have no pre: 
tence ; 
With fundamental contracts to dispense, . 


(For that were conquest), yet, those rights 
maintained, 


Prerogative is high and unrestrain’d, &c. 


Both on account of these poems, 
and the quality ascribed to him in the 
lines of Pope, I should: be glad to 
learn more of his history: and re- 
main, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 
© 
Strand, Oct. 14, 1810. 





Dr. Jounson and Lorp Orrery. 
Sir, 


ROM some of your readers, whose 
horticultural Knowledge may be 
gréater than mine, I would fain hope 
a solution of the following question, 
which may decide whether our great 
lexicographer or the elegant biogra- 
pher of Swift be right. 

In Johnson’s “ Plan of an English 
Dictionary,” addressed to Lord Ches- 
terfield, is the following sentence :— 
‘* It appeared that the province allot- 
ted me was, of all the regions of 
learning, generally confessed to be 
the least delightful, that it was be- 
lieved to’ produce neither fruits nor 
lowers: and that, after a long and 
laborious cultivation, not even the 
barren laurel had been found upon 
it.” ; 

Upon this sentence the Earl of Or- 
rery, in-a letter to Dr. Birch, says,—~ 
«* Some expressions may be cavilled 
at, but they are trifling: P mention 
one; the Lorren laurel: the laurel is 
not barren, in any sense whatever: it 
bears fruits and flowers.” 

Now, Sir, as I had jitde opportu. 
nity of noticing the erowth of the 

atrel or bay tree, 1 cannot positively 
afirm who, of these eminent men, Is 
right : aud, for my own inforination, 
would be vlad of thé authority of some 
botanist that laurels do, or do not, 
bear flowers and fruit. Should they, 
however, do so, 1 should then be of 
opinion that Dr. Juhnson’s expression 
must be accepted figuratively, mean- 
ing thet the laurel wreathé of fame is 
barren of substantial reward to those 
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who wear it, or relatively, and allu- think he could err in a matter so 


ding 
which the laurel grows; for, I have 
that conviction of the accuracy .of 
Johnson’s knowledge, that I do not 





to the hard and stony sojl in easily ascertained. 


I remain, Sir, 
7 Your obedient servant, 
Kensington, Oct. 4, 1810. M.M. 


CRITICISM. : 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Preasures of Possession; or, 
the Enjoyment of the present Mo- 
ment contrasted with those of a * 
and Memory. A Poem. y 
Cuarces VERRAL. 1 vol. 8yo. 
1810. 

g te commencement of the pre- 

sent century is not distinguished 
for the purity of its taste in those ele- 
gant branches of literature, by which 
the refinement of a nation is at once 
produced andascertained. In science 
we have made rapid strides; but in 
some other departments” of know- 
ledge our progress, if any, has been 
rathe: retrograde than advancing. 

Poetry, in particular, has Jost much 

of its former excellence. Instead of 

tollowing in the footsteps of Milton, 

Dryden eee: Gray, Akenside, Gold- 

smith, and that long train of poets 

which Byitain may justly boast of, 
whose aim was to instruct as well as 
to amuse, who taught poetry to pour 
forth the maxims of truth, and to 
strew, with flowers, the paths of phi- 
losuphy; instead of following in their 
footsteps, advaticing as the age ad- 
vanced, and improving as the age im- 
proved, the fashionable bards of our 
day have been looking back into the 
dark eges of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, raking among the tombs of our 
rude and unlettered progenitors, and 
copying manners and reviving opi- 
niens which have long since become 
obsolete and were almost forgotten. 
We do not wish to limit the poet's 
flight; on the contrary, we should 
allow and even approve of his occa- 
sioual recurrence to the manners and 
the customs of past ages. We are 
pleased with some of those masterly 
delineations of the vices and virtues 
of our foretathers, and even with some 
of the popular superscitions of past or 
present times, which are to be found 

m our poetry. We admire the Bris- 

tome Tragedie of poor Chatterton, and 

the Hallowe'en and Tam o’ Shanter 


of Burns. Bat what we condemn i¢ 
the inundations of such productions 
almost to the exclusion of every thing 
else. We regret, also, that. these 
very productions have themselves de- 
generated; that they are no longer, 
as they used to be, the vehicles of 
morality, of sentiment, or of wit. 
Our authors have found that their Jays 
of minstrel, their tales of wonder and 
romance, have been ‘devoured so ea- 
gerly by the public, that, neglecting 
morality, sentiment, and wi; nay, 
sometimes even neglecting accuracy 
of language and of metre, and often, 
in strange despite both of rhyme and 
reason, they have been satisfied with 
crowding in their pages a crude and 
motley assemblage of ghosts and gob- 
lins, of fairies and wizards, of castles 
and dupgeons, of enchantments, and 
prophecies, and visions. They thought 
themselves acquainted with the taste 
of the British public ; they calculated 
upon pleasing that public by such 
productions, and experience has too 
lamentably proved that they calculated 
justly. 

Disgusted as we long have been 
with such productions, #t was with 
the expectation of pleasure that we 
turned to the present poem, different 
in- iis nature, and, in some respects, 
well executed. Our author has, at 
least, endeavoured to tread in the steps 
ot our better and more legitimate 
poets ; his‘aim has been to please by 
giving correct deliieations, drawn 
from the real and present’ state 
of society, and, at the same time, to 
instruct, by awakening the best 
and the most tender feelings. If 
tue end of poetry be merely to please, 
he may aspire to success; or if Ms 
10bler aim be, while it pleases, to n- 
struct and improve, some instruction 
may be here derived. : 

The primary object-of the poem is 
to inculcate a proper employmenta 
enjoyment of the present Lour; a 
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not to dissipate time ny Seeing too 
much on the future. e regard the 
present too little. Pleasure and bap- 

iness are’often neglected when with- 
in our reach, while our time is spent 
in lamenting the past, or In pining for 
future enjoyments.. On this account 
it is that the poet says, ‘*‘ Man never 
is but always to le blest;” which 
axiom is not true with him ‘‘ who 
fixes moments and gives perennity to 
transitory things.” 

There is one subject to which the 
author has directed his pen, on which 
we willingly bestow approbation.— 
Friends to morality and enemies to 
fanaticism, his religious and moral 
defence of the innocent amusements 
of society, of that gaiety and cheer- 
fulness which fanatics so bitterly con- 
demn, has given us particular plea- 
sure. The violent ravings of ignorant 
enthusiasts had gained a mob of pro- 
selytes amongst the poor and the un- 
educated ; and while their works con- 
sisted, as they generally do consist, of 
the most contemptible effusions, they 
gained but little ground among those 
who move in the higher circle of so- 
ciety; but attempts -have since been 
made to introduce their tenets into 
works of taste and fancy, and thus to 
corrupt the minds of youth moving 
in that sphere. If these attempts be 
allowed to pass wnopposed, we may 
expect to see the day when the works 
of our Shakspeares, Wipes, and Field- 
ings, will be burnt by the common 
hangman ; while our Jibraries will be 
filled with the edifying lucubrations of 
our Whitfields, Romaines, apd *{un- 
tingdons. A timely “*“nd must be 
made by the friet.as of science and 
taste, by the” enemies of fanaticism, 
intoleratice, and hypocrisy, or days of 
Te“gious madness, and persecution 
will speedily appear among us. We 
will here extract the lines in which 
the author touches upon this subject, 
and among which may be discovered 
some that betray a more than ordi- 
nary Vigour of fangy and of compor 
sition :— 

Forbear, ye tyrants of the mind, forbear 

To teach that man is doom'd'to riought but 
care! 

That angry Heaven ordain’d us here below 

& melancholy life of want-and woe! 

Drawn by your pens, a dreadful scene ap- 
pears, re $ i" 

A God in thunders and a world in tears ; 

Universat Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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The face of Heaven the glooms of midnight 
shroud, ; 

And wrath in lightning bursts the bellow- 
ing cloud, 

On earth remorseless vengeance bathes in 
b'ood, 

Beneath hell yawns and rolls her fiery flood. 


Scared at the sight, the spirit sinks ep- 

rest 

Grief pales the cheek and terror rends the 
breast: 

Forbear, ye tyrants of the human mind, 

With scenes of horror thus to affright man- 
kind! 

The picture’s false: ten thousand proofs 
arise 

To justify the Att Great, Att Goon, 
Aut Wist: 

Nature, who mocks your high imperial nod, 

Nature stands forth to. vindicate her Gop. 


At his command the glorious orb of day 
Makes glad the nations with his golden ray; 
At his command the silvery planets rise, 
And sparkling stars adorn the glowing skies; 
The hills, the vales he clothes with lively 

green, 
He decks with many acharm the woodland 
scene ; : 
Myriads of flowers enrich the smiling field ; 
Myriads of fruits the loaded branches yield ; 
The flocks, the herds ia verdant pastures 
play, 
And songs of gladness ring from every spray 5 
All, all the world rejoices and is glad,— 
Is Man alone created to be sad ?— 
Ah no!--to raise the cheerful voice of 
mirth, 

And join the chorus of the exulting earth, 
Wili please the Power who gave the bov™,. 
teous store, ; 

Ard, giving. thus proclaim’d, &* To enyor 

1s TQ ADORE.” 


Then let our so%inds. of gratulation rise, 
And shouts of picasure climb tne approving 


sivtes, 
Let the wide world one general anthem 
* raise—— 
The voice of GLADNESS is the voice of 
PRAISE. 


, 


Demons of darkness! ye, who lead astray 
The mind of man from virtue’s hallow’d 
way ! 
Ye, the pall'd appetite who strive to please, 
To sate the pamper'd victims of diseaze ! 
W ho store, with baneful luxuries, the foast 
And ail the spicy poisons of the east! 

Gr ye, who, hovering o’er the midnight 
bow], 

Tofuse the sp-ti that fires the frantic soul 

With boisterous madness !—ye, who, se. 
cret, fly 

Over the liglit card, amd guide the rolling 
aic 
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And swe! with triumph while the eventful 
game 

Deals ‘round despair, and poverty, and 
shame ! 

Or ye, who, lurking in the flatterer’s smile, 

The heart of simple innocence beguile, 

Whe frame the tale that drags the hapless 
fair ‘ 

From peace and virtue, down to guilt and 
care ! 

Where e’er ye roam, to lure usand destroy, 

Avaunt!—nor dare pollute our scenes of 
joy! 

Those gloomy fiends, in iron chains who 

bind, 

And rule with ebon wands the human mind, 

Who, in the cheerless hut of Avarice dweil, 

Or lurk in Superstitien’s haunted cell; 

Who bid the scowling monk, the pallid 
nun, 

Nature’s great laws and best delights to 
shun; 

Who bid the tear of deep despondence flow, 

And craze the brain with thoughts of end- 
less woe ; 

E’en these are not more adverse to the joys, 

To that True preasurke which my pen 
employs, 

Than ye, with smiles adorn’d and clothed in 
gold, 

Who Dissipation’s glaring throne uphold, 

Aud Jure away the poor unguarded youth 

Far from the peaceful paths of Temperance 

and Truth. 

The first ten lines of the above ex- 
tract are, in our opinion, entitled to 
very high commendation. 

The following appeal is highly cre- 
n.table to the author's feelings, and is 
executed in a manner no less credit- 
able to hrs pen: 


And oh! ye wealtay tenants of the soil, 

Who build your fortunes on the peasant’s 
toil, 

Let not this night of mirth and plenteous 
cheer 

Be the sole solace of the Jaborer’s year ! 

He guides your ploughs, he scatters in your 
seed, 

Reaps your ripe corn, and mows your wa- 
ving mead, 

He braves for you the summer’s scorching 
ray, 

And the wild horrors of the winter’s day ; 

For you he daily quits his early bed, 

bre the young morning tincts the east with 
red, 

And wields the spade, or plies the incessant 
flail, 

‘Till evening shadows spread along the vale; 

Ke it your’s in turn his comforts to suppiy, 

‘And watch his wants with e’en a father’s 
eye. 
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Let his close cottage, neatly drest and warm, 
Laugh at the blustering of the wintry storm; 
Give him, the waste of labor to repair, 
A meal of plenteous tho’ of homely fare ; 
Bid your rich woods a bounteous load be- 
stow, 
To give his evening hearth a brighter glow; 
Let his loved children, clad in clean attire, 
Smile in the presence of their smiling sire ; 
To crown the picture, let his days of rest 
Be doubly cheerful and be doubly blest; 
Let daintier food his Sunday’s group regale, 
And crown his Christmas cup with spark- 
ling ale. 


In the analysis of the second part of 
this poem, the author intimates that 
he is yet a stranger to the delights of 
connubial love. “It’s pleasures,” he 
says, “‘are not to ‘be sung but by 
those to whom they are known, 
among which number the author che- 
tishes the hope of being soon re- 
ceived.” 

Gray says, ‘ 

*¢ Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise.” 


Mr. Verral must make the applica- 
tion. 

At p.52, joy is personified with 
«blue wings :” but why this distinc- 
tion of colour is assigned we know 
not. 

The following~is, perhaps, the best 
passage in the whole poem :— 


Oh, think! when youth and health be- 

gin to fail, 

When the eye darkens and the cheek turns 
pale, 

When the head trembles with it’s locks of 
grey, 

aud the frail members feel their strength 
devay 3 

Then will ye nee! some kind and gentle 
friend, 

Your cares to soften and your wants to tend ; 

To ease your pains, to cheer your hours of 
gloom, 

And smooth the path that leads ye to the 

/ tomb! 

Then seek such friends, and fix them while 
ye can! 

For, ah! how fleeting is the youth of man! 

The blushing rosebud bids the morning 
hail; 

O’erblown, ’tis scatter’d in the evening gale: 

The kindling meteor streams athwart the 
skies, 


. Out-flames the stars, but swiftly darts and 


dies : 

Bright shine the clouds that catch the west- 
ém ray, 

4A moment shine, then sink to evewing grey: 
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But not the clouds, the meteor, or the 
flower, 

More swiftly fleet than youth’s exulting 
hour. 


At p.58, there are two unskilful 
jmitations of Pope: the one, of a pas- 
sage in his ** Elegy on an unfortunate 
Young Lady,” and the other of his 
well known lines expressive of -filial 
piety in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 

We do not think that the second 
part of this poem is so well executed 
asthe first. We will give, however, 
the author’s concluding narration, in 
which his theory is comprehensively 
exemplified, and in which the reader 
will find one line most ungracefully 
dragging ‘* its slow length along.” 


The gentle Henry, fond and ‘faithful 

youth, 

For Anna sigh’d with tenderness and truth. 

A mind with science stored, a heart sincere, 

A hapd for toil, for misery a tcar, 

Was all he had; his native woods among 

He woo'd the Muse that gives the rural 
song ; , 

Nor woo'd in vain ; with many a tender tale. 

Or lively verse he charm’d his native vale 

While lovely Anna heard and praised his 
lay, 

His heart was happy and his songs were 
gay 5 

But when her sire their rising loves forbad, 

Then sunk his heart and all his songs were 
sad. 

With her no more along the vale he stray’d, 

Or crost the hills, or sat beneath the shade, 

Bat all alone, throughout the cheerless day, 

He pensive sigh’d the tedious hos away ; 

And oft at midnight, when the storm was 
loud, 

Aud black the skies with many a mantling 
cloud, ; 

Over the bleak hills with’ lonely steps he 
past, 

And told his sorrows to the driving blast. 


So past the time.—At length, a friend 
convey’d 
This teuder billet to the lovely maid. 
“ Anna, thou know’st my heart, nor need 
my tongue 
Declare how much I've loved thee and how 


long ; 
My boast is this, a sad, a lingering year 
Has tried my faith, and proved that faith 
sincere. 4 
No other love my constant heart has known, 
It beats, my ANNA,—beats for thee alone. 
Such is thy Henry—doubly blest if thine— 
Thy heart—-has beat in ynison with ming ; 
This would I try.—Within our tavorite 
grove 


Where oft I ttemibling told my tales of love, 
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Down where the beech that overhangs the 
stream > 

Has oft secured us from the solar beam, 

There in that spot to-morrow will ] stay 

From noon till evening closes in the day ; 

Oh! if thou e’er hast loved, or lovest me 


now, 

Grant my request, and to that spot come. 
thou; < 

Oh come, dispel my doubts, relieve my 
pain, y 

Oh come, and prove I have not sigh’d in 
vain ! 

Thy love thos known, with patience will I 
wait 


For some kind turn of now unfavoring fate, 

And live on hope till, moved by faith like 
mine, 

Thy sire relenting joins my hand to thine: 

But, if thou comest not, from my.native 
shore 

I swiftly haste and ne’er shall see thee 
more 5 

No winds shall e’er rewaft me o’er the wave, 

Resolved in distant climes to seek an early 
grave.” 


The morrow came; opprest with doubt 
and care, ; 
From morn till evening Henry waited 
there; 
To pass the time he strove in artless lays 
To sing in Hope's, to sipg in MEMORY’Ss 
praise. 
At length, the western hills obscured the 


day, 
And the high tree-tops caught his latest 
ray, F 
When, as he sat dejected and alane, 
Along the path with faded lcaves bestrown 
He heard a fvotstep: high bis bosom beat 
As wild he starred from his mossy seat: 
Twas she !—twas Anna !—thro’ the path 
he flew, 
And rouni-her neck his arms enraptur’d 
threw; 


*‘ Enough,” he cried, “1 feel most perfect 
bliss 5 

Ah! what is Memory, what is HoPE to 
this? 

That bids me think of when we sigh’d in 
in vain, 

This says, youll part, but part to meet 
again. 

Cease, memory, cease, I will not tiirn mine 
eyes 


To see your scene in disrans prespect rise; 

Some may be gay, but many a cankering 
care, 

And meny a sigh, and many a tear aze 
there ! 

Cease, HOPE, nor call the future hoursalong, 

1 will not hearken to thy syren sung, 

Bright isthe prospect, cheerful is the scene 

But doubt, despair, and death mey ivter- « 
vene! 
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‘Then memory cease, and cease enchantress 
bright, 

Your airy visions yield not now delight; 

Mn calmer hours your humble charms might 


lease, 
But what are humble charms in hours like 
THESE? , 
Here, at this moment, would I take my 
stand, 


My Anna’s here, I press her yielding hand ; 

On this fond breast, her maiden coyness fled, 

In gentic confidence she rests her head ; 

She owns jier iove! the sound my bosom 
cheers; 

Sweet sound, for ever vibrate in my ears! 

My Axnna’s here—I throw me at her feet— 

SHE’S HuERE—can MEMORY boast of aught 
so sweet? 

Sue’s HER E—nay, tell me not of sovs IN 
sTORE-~ 

E’EN Now she's HERE—I hope, I wish no 
nore} 


Task no ruTuRE, I regret no PAST, 
For EVER MAY’ THE FRESENT MOMENT 
LAST !” 


From these extracts the reader will 
probably concur ‘in opinion with us, 
that Mr. Verral possesses judgment, 
fancy, and an easy versification. The 
poem is unequal, bait it has some 
good parts: and we hope it will find 
that encouragement which miay- in- 
duce its author to complete his ori- 
ginal design, which is not done in the 
present volume, We will add, in 
conclusion, that it is neatly printed, 
and ornamented with two pleasing 
engravings. 





Sonnets: and other 
Poems. By Mary F. Jounsown. 
1 vol. Svo. 2810. pp. 100. 

| & that praise which is extcrted, by 
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erit, even from the prejudices 
of menk..d, be most valuable, then 
may Miss Johnson set some store by 
the co:ntrs dation which we feel our- 
selves juseifird in bestowing on her 
volume. Th:s intimation we deem 
necessary, because an English sennet 
is athing which we never did, and 
most provably never shall, contem- 
plate with the anticipation of plea- 
sure: if it come, it comes unexpected, 
and such unexpected gratification, in- 
deed, we have occasioually had in pe- 
rusing the pages now under conside- 
Fration., 
It is seldom that a sonnet excites 


imach sensation in the mind: from 
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this its brevity precludes it: and in 
the most legitimate form of that mode 
of composition, the necessity of oft- 
recurring rimes too frequently forces 
an author upon bed or foolish ones, 
Single images are dilated intovinsipi- 
dity, or several are condénsed into 
confusion: if one idea be diffused 
through fourtegu lines, what can be 
expected but weariness; if several be 
conipressed into the same space, it is 
seldom that any are distinct. Tobe 
preity, must be the highest ambition 
of a poem which begins and ends in 
fourteen lines: but that which is 
merely pretty soon tires with repeti- 
tion. Boileau, indeed, has said, and 
Miss Johnson quotes the line as the 
epigraph of her volume, that “a 
fauliiess sonnet is worth along poem;” 
but by this he surely meant to insinu- 
ate that the thing was to be estimated 
iN proportion to its impossibility, as we 
should certainly vaiue a_ breathing 
statue beyond a living man. But, if 
the taste of Boileau would actually 
have preferred whatever-he considered 
asa “ faultless sonnet’ toa long poem,, 
the Eneid, for example, we can only 
say, what has been said a hundred 
times already, De Gustibus not est 
dishutandum. 

iefore we proceed to consider the 
poetical contents of Miss Johnson's 
volume, we must pay a just tribute 
to her knowledge of human nature, 
which she so deeply displays in her 
preface. We all love praise: and we 
all love the ascription of qualities to 
ourselves, which tend to produce an 
amiable character. But this love of 
praise, and this love of inaplied virtue 
Is never so pleasingly propitiated as 
when the incense is offered by a fe- 
inale hand. Vhe wisest and the bra- 
vest of mankind, the philosopber and 
the lero, have yielded to the potency 
of adulation when flowing from the 
lips of woman: and what then can 
be the armour of a critic which he 
can oppose to such an attack? We 
ask this question with greai sincerity, 
and leave the solution of it to Miss 
Joknson herself, who has passed sueh 
evlogiuuis on the caadeur, equity, and 
ability of reviewers, as must surely 
disarm them of that ferocity which 
they are allowed to possess, 

Afiér thi. preface, which ig writtta 
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with a degree of ingenuousness and 
spirit which does credit to the feelings 
of the writer, follows an ‘* Advertise- 
ment,” from which we learn that 
Miss Johnson understands what a son- 
net should be when regularly com- 

sed. But, let-us now turn to what 
she has done. 


The following sonnet breathes a 
strain of tender and plaintive mora- 
lity :— 

* To-Morrow. 


Now high reflected radiance richly warms 
The blue horison with vermilion \treaks, 
And of ‘To-morrow’s renovated charms, 
Propitiously the ewning glory speaks. 
But why, oh Hope! will thy confiding 
heart 
To-morrow’s pledge so credulously trust ? 
Deceitful as to-day will she depart, 
Like her to ev’ry previous vaunt unjust. 
Yet Hope's enchantment robes the distant 
scene, 
Fair seems To-morrow in perspective 
view, 
False will she be, as former days have been, 
But though the dream deceive, its bliss 
i$ true: 
And still shall expectation fondly say, 
To-morrow will be better than to-day.” 


As a contrast to the above, the 
reader will be pleased with the ensu- 
mg one :— : 


“© Skercu Of an OuT Law. 


These no'ding battlements: the dusk em- 
browns, ' 
And that huge fractur’d and impending 
mass 
Through the dark veil of night more sternly 
frewns, 
And seems to shake, as waves its mant- 
ling grass. 
View from that hollow oak of giant bulk, 
Stay’d by the yawning wall, iis branches 
Prap, 
Ta mufiiing garb the meager outlaw skulk, 
Irresolute!y Sly, look round and stop. 
He gazes, starts, and lstens—ail is still, 
All but the breeze that waves his matted 
hair, - 
Then wildly speeds where purls the shal- 
Jow rill, 
Drinks, aid explores the scrip one friend 
left there; . 
And fixing on the full orb'd moon his sight, 
Becomes a statue iv !@r pensive light.” 


In the sonnet, at p.14, the two 
concluding lines have a quaint and 
ungraceful 
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effect, in consequence of it does not rise beyond the common 
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the one endmg with a trochee and the 
other with an amphibrach, instead of 
terminating, as they should have done, 
with an lambic foot, which is essen- 
tial to the dignity of serious rimes. 

Miss Johnson divides a part of her 
volume iuto what she. denominates 
** Personification :” but we fear she 
has not a very accurate idea of the 
usua)] employment of this figure. We 
will quote the first : 


“ Pogsy. 
When Leve releas’d thy erst unfetterd 
tongue, 
Thou mover of the passions! thy sweet 
lyre 
The tender god to soft expression strung, 
And tun'd to Feeling’s voice the vocal 
wire. 
Still to those tones the faithful string re- 
sponds, 
And speaks not to the heart bat in that 
kef ; 
For Nature, by indissoluble bonds, 
United Feeling and true Poesy. 
Where Feeling is not, by no studied fore 
An unblest bard awakes a touching 
Strain: 
His heavy measures drag,*or feebly soar ; 
The breast they miove not, though they 
reach the brain. 
Exalted, genuine Poesy! thy chart 
Siows from the head the passage to the 
heart.” 


If cur fair authoress replies that 
this is personification, because it as- 
eribes to abstract ideas the qualities, 
and actions of sensible objects, we 
will not deny her assertion, for cer- 
tainly it is one branch of the presopo- 
peia: but, we must ask, in return, 
why she bas not distinguished many of 
her other sonnets Ly the same appella- 
tion which have an equal right to it? 
For instance, that at p. 25, might be 
so termed, where the “Day” is pic- 
tured as ‘‘dancing in beamyevest,” 
and the “ Night wrapping a weary 
world in silent rest,” &c. Now ail 
this is as much personification as that 
which she’ exclusively depominates 
such, In fact, there are three modes 
of using this figure. The first and the 
lowest consists in attributing certain 
qualities of action and sensation to in- 
animate objects: as the wind roars, 
the storm threatens,” &c.: but this 
scarcely deserves to be mentioned, as 
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level of conversation. The next use 
of this figure is when we introduce 
inanimate objects as having life and 
motion ; and this, though not reckon- 
ed the loftiest, by rhetoricians, is the 
most popular and perhaps the most 
interesting use of it. Such is Collins’ 
personification of <* Fear,” and that 
sublime one of “Danger.” Poetry, 
indeed, is full of this sort of allegory : 
and Miss Johnson, herself, has per- 
fectly exemplified it in the following 
excellent lines :— 
* Trony. 
Hiding his quiver in a flowery coil— 
Demure, with lip just curwd, and flash- 
ing eye— 
Wrapped in a cloak, the vulgar guess to 
foil— 
Behold the subtile archer, Irony ! 
Parthian like, most, when he feigns to fly 
From all engagement in the angry broil, 
Will, with reverted aim, his arrows ply, 
And, slily, his antagonist despoil. 
Hark! he harangues the mute, surrounding 
tribe! : 
What smooth applause his specious 
tongue conveys : 
But sense and conscious shame detect the 
gibe, 
Which lurks to wound the heart in un- 
due praise. 
While Vanity, exuliing, looks around, 
And loses all the meaning in the sound.” 


Of the third degree of this figure 
which approaches to apostrophe, aud 
is often confounded with it, as it con- 
sists in addressing inanimate objects, 
as if they could listen tous or partici- 
pate in our feelings, Miss Johnson 
also affords us some examples, from 
which we select the following : 


* DEaTH. 


Thou Death ' eternal sleep! the great man’s 
grief ! 
The low one’s hope! th’ inevitable end ! 
The close of light and life! th’ unsated 
thief, 
Jn whom al] things in dissolution blend ! 
From thee I shrink not, world-subduing 
chief! 
Nor trom thy cestain shafts this breast 
defend! 
Herg take thy aim! and be thy threat ning 
-brief, 
Thon canst not hurt, but while thy strokes 
im pend 
Thy black parade—thy heart- depressing 
kneli— 
The deep, cold silence of thy narrow cell-e 
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Its arching sward, compos’d of kindred 


mould 
The brown, loose joints which shrinking 
tendons hold— 
Shock not the dead! yet these thy horrors 
swell, 
Appal the timid, and arrest the bold !” 


But, though this is strictly personi- 
ficatjon, yet it has no more claim to 
being exclusively classed as such than 
the “Infant Spring,” at p.12, and 
others, which Miss Johnson simply 
denominates sonnets; and it was 
from observing this defective classifi- 
cation which Jed us to think that our 
authoress had no very distinct notion 
in her own mind of the precise Jimits 
of the prosopopeia. If what we have 
written therefore shall tend to rectify 
her opinions upon this subject, we 
shall be pleased with the success of 
our endeavours. 


l'rom the ‘‘ other poems,” which 
are appended to the volume, we se- 
lect the following pleasing and partly 
sportive effusion :— 


“ To a Bivsn. 


Offcious tell-tale of Emotion, why, 
Why-comest thou with glowing hues, 
The feelings of the heart to paint ? 
And when thy transient roses faint, 
Say, why th’ observant eye renews 
Upon the cheek their rich vermilion dye? 


Thou, ready limner of the mind, reveal 
Fiom whence thy vivid colours rise : 
Does Modesty or Shame bestow, 
More frequently, thy ruddy glow? 
Or Consciousness, or quick Surprise? 
Or say, dost thou from each thy crimson 
steal ? 


Yet spring’st thou not from these, and these 
alone? 
One passion to thy pencil lends 
A constant, yet a varyiag flush ; 
One passion still, ingenuous blush! 
hy mantling, kindling warmth extends 
O’er the pale cheek, to thee before un- 
known. 


Yet, realy Blush! whatever source be 
thine, 

Save those of consciousGuilt and Shame— 
And save, perchance, among the rest, 
That one perturber of the breast, 

That passion with a tender name— 


” 


Sybel of Feeling, be thou ever mine! 


To the sly exception in the last 
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stanza we do not attach much credit. 
Miss Johnson must forgive us for dis- 

uting her assertion ; but really, when 
a lady renounces love, we always sus- 
pect her sincerity. 


In this age, when eight syllable 
lines are accounted the highest exer- 
tion of poesy, the reader may be 
pleased to see how a female manages 
so difficult and various a measure :— 


“ Love or Lire. 


Whence is it man desires to live,’ 
When dead to all that life can give ? 
Who can the subtle fetters trace, 
Which bind him to this point of space, 
When al! the world, become a void, 

Is most belov’d, and least enjoy’d ? 


Say, why the cup he fondly drains, 
When not one sweet'ning drop remains ? 
And values more the vapid draught, 

Than when, in other times, he quaff’d 

The bev'rage from the goblet’s edge, 

When Youth and Love return’d his 
pledge; 

When Pleasure Appetite entic’d, 

And Hope the cordial potion spic’d ; 

When Expectation, skill’d to please, 

O’er Disappointment’s bitter lees 

Still rais‘d bright bubbles to the brink, 

Still made him, undisgusted, drink ; 

Though, when he drank, the taste of gall 

Would on his eager palate pall ? 


Then ev’ry plant that round him grew, 
To bind to life some teydril threw 5 
And each unblunted sense.assisted, 
To fix the cord the Passions twisted. 
Fach in her sphere for Pleasure wrought, 
Her quota to. Enjoyment brought : 
Yet felt he their united skill 
Could not his comprehension fill ; 
And deem’d the whole a poor affair, 
Not worth a wise man’s serious care 3 
While long’d his soul to burst her ties, 
And seek fruition inthe skies. 


Now, when no miore the senses find 

Provision for the emptied mind; 

When nothing good is found in aught; 
~ When into dotage stagnates thought ; 

Why, when the relish thus has ceas’d, 

is the strong thirst of life increas‘d, 

Why, when the faculties have fled, 

Rally they all in this one head, 

The doting, impotent endeavour 

Feebly to vegetate for ever ?” 
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add but to express our regret that 
Miss J. has trammelled her fancy and 
her judgment within the forbidding 
and repulsive limits of a sonnet. 





THe County Annuat Recister, 
for the Year 1809; containin 
Public and Private Annals of t 
English Provinces, arranged under 
the Names of the Counties to which 
they respectively belong, and tlivided 
into six general Departments, vix. 
1, Public Business. 2, Civil and 
Criminal Jurisprudence. 3, Chro- 
nicle. 4, Political Giconomy, 5, 
Miscellanies. 6, Biography. Also, 
the Principality of Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 1 vol. 
1810. ’ 


ie is with pleasure that we intro- 
duce this work to the knowledge: 
of our readers, as a useful, interesting, 
and valuable record of transactions 
and events which the silent tide of 
time would have swept away from 
the memory of man. As a register 
to be referred to, it will always retain 
its importance ; and, as a library book, 
every one will be convinced of its use 
who but slightly inspects it. Though 
novelty cannot be the leading. feature 
of such a work, yet it is not altogether 
excluded, as communications are so- 
licited, in the preface, upon various 
topics connected with the object of 
the publication. Its greet merit must 
therefore consist in the selection and 
re of the materials, render- 
ing them as valuable and copious as 
possible, and giving them all necessary 
perspicuity. This, we think, has been 
copsiderably obtained already, and. 
will, no doubt, be more so in the 
progress of the work. A great quan- 
tity of information is certainly brought 
together. 


We do not know that we can con- 
vey a better notion of the merits of 
this Register, than by extracting the 
account of a single county, the ar- 
rangement being the same in each. 
We cannot answer for selecting the, 


With this our extracts-must con- best, being necessarily influenced by 


elude; and we haye nothing more to. brevity :— 
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“ WORCESTERSHIRE. 
STATE OF THE REPRESENTATION. 
Influence. Electors. Members. 








Bewdley aero E 


Droitwiteh. .2 


Lord Lyttleton 


Lord Foley 


Sailiff_and twelve capi- 
tal burgesses. ....13 
i he burgesses of the cor- 
poration of salt springs 


Miles Peter Andrets, 
Esq. . 

Hon. Andrew Foley 

Sir T. E, Winnington, 





Evesham ...2 


6 


Worcester ... 2!Corporation generally 


one Member 


der 


Worcester The freeholders in this 
shire ,...2} county arevery nu 
—} merous: the Earlo/ 

9} Coventry, _ Lord 

Lyttelton, Beau 


champ and Dudley 
& Ward, have larg< 
estates, and conse- 
quently consider- 
able interest. 











of Droitwich 
Burgesses ....2.+-600 


-itizens not receiving 
alms and admitted to: 
their. 
birth, or servitude, or 
by redemption in or- 


City .eeeeees +2000 


Bart. 
Wm. Manning, Esq. 
Sir M. M. Lopez, Bart. 
Wm. Gordon, Esq. 
Abraham Robarts, Esq. 


freedom by 


to trade in the 


Hon. W. H. Lyttelton 
Hon. W. B. Lygon , 











Lord Lieutenant.—Earl of Coventry. 


High Sheriffi—Sir John Pakington, of Westwood, Bart. 


I. PUBLIC 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITION. 

March 8, A petition was presented 
from the manufacturers and dealers 
in hats resideiit in the city and suburbs 
of Worcester, praying that the stamp 
duty on hats may be repealed. 


ROADS. 

May 12. An act for enlarging the 
term and powers ef an act of Geo. [TI., 
for amending the road from Tedding- 
ton te the turnpike road between 
Evesham and Pershore; and for mak- 
ing a new piece of road to commu- 
nicate therewith, in the county of 
i foucester. 

sn act for enlarging the term and 
powers of two acts, Geo. IIL. 7. 28., 
jor amending and widening the road 
from the Bell.inn at Northfleet, in the 
county of Worcester, to the Wootton 
furnpike, in the great road. leading 
from Stratgord-upon-Ayon to Bir- 
mingham. 





BUSINESS. 
INCLOSURE. 
Mey 12. Anact for inclosiag lands 
in the parish of Iccomb. 





COUNTY BUSINESS. 
Worcesier, April 13, 1809. 


The mapor of this city having in con- 
sequence of a requisition, convened a 
common hall, in order to consider of 
the propriety of coming to certain re- 
solutions reiative to the inyestigation 
of the military conduct of the com- 
mander in chief, a numerous body of 
the citizens and inhabitants assembled 
at the Guildhall. H. Rogers, Esq. the 
mayor, “pened the business of the day: 
by.reading the requisition; after which 
at the request of Mr. Josiah Palmer, 
he read the following extract from a 
letter, which had been received bya 
gentleman of this city from A. Rob wuts, 
Esq. M.P. for Worcester. 
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London, April'\, 1809. 
“¢ My dear Sir, s / 

** ] am but very poorly recovered 
from the late severe attack of the gout: 
the relapse seized me at an unfortunate 
period, confined me a long time to my 
bed, and rendered me wholly inca- 
pable of motion, excepting sliding lat- 
terly into Merlin’s chair; and so cir- 
cumstanced, it was utterly impossible, 
for me to attend the house of com- 
‘mons, which [ should gladly have 
done, as, after having read and studied 
the evidence on a recent occasion with 
all the attention | could apply to it, 
I had determined decidedly to vote 
against the duke; for my mind was 
strongly impressed with the convic- 
tion, by his not having extinguished 

in the very first instance all improper 


‘-. influence respecting military promo- 


tions, that it was absolutely to all in- 
tents and purposes a connivance in the 
iniquitous and systematical corrupt 
proceedings that were carried on, and, 
consequently, that punishment and 
disgrace ought most deservedly to fol- 
low. y 
“ The night when the amended mo- 
tion of Sir Thomas Turton was intro- 
duced, after the Chancellor had 
brought forward his resolution, | 
made an effort, and with infinite dif- 
ficulty, and under the pressure of the 
pain, found means to be conveved 
just withinside the door of the house ; 
and after remaining till two o'clock in 
the morning, and the debate wearing 
the appearance of a much longer con- 
tinuance, I became exhausted, and my 
limbs so tortured, ! found it impossible 
to remain: by the assistance of a 
triend, a member, who most kindly at- 
tended me, L was brought home, and 
afterwards, for several days, suffered 
more severely than can possibly be 
conceived, | 
“ft was to me a circumstance of 
much aggravation and regret to have 
been kept away by such, or any other 
cause; but it could not be remedied. 
I have generaily made jt a point to 
support government, not having been 
willing to oppose its operations, which 
Thave considered as calculated on 
Principles to produce wise and salutary 
_ ends; but I have uniformly acted most 
disinterestedly, and have never been 
twayed by any other consideration 
whatever than a sense of public duty; 


Universar Mag. Vou. XIV. 
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otherwise I should have deemed my- 
self unworthy the confidence of my 
friends, and unfit to bave represented 
so numerous a body of independent 
electors. 

** J believe there is no man, either 
in or out of .the house, that can hold 
in greater detestation and abhorrence 
than I do all abuse in the sale of pub- 
lic offices; and I trust that such laws 
will now be enacted, as will, in future, 
effectually prevent such improper and 
pernicious practices. : 

** ApraAM RosarTs,” 

Mr. Josiah Palmer then rose: he 
pointed out in strong terms the evils 
which must necessarily result to the 
nation if corrupt practices were un- 
checked; and particularly if, in times 
like the present, the officers in the 
army should be induced to suppose 
that promotion was to be obtained 
through a different medium than that 
of merit. ide considered that the un- 
daunted firmness and perseverance 
Mr. Wardle bad manifested in bring- 
ing forward the seriou$ charges against 
the Duke of York, which had ended 
in his royal highness’s resignation, 
fully entitled that gentleman ‘to the 
thanks of his countrymen; and he 
thought that the efforts produced by 
his patriotic conduct might justly be 
considered as one of those ** Victories 
of peace” which one of our best poets 
considered superior to the triumphs of 
war. The resolutions which he should 
have the honour to move, were so 
framed, that he did not anticipate any 
objection to them. The resolutions 
being read from the chair, Mr. Pope 
seconded them with peculiar empha- 
sis; at the conclusion of his obser- 
vations he said, that though he con- 
curred in censuring the Duke of York, 
he did not by any means intend there- 
by to cast any stigma upon the other 
branches of the royal family. Mr. J. 
Williams rose to move an amendment; 
his sentiments coincided with the ge- 
neral substance of the five first reso- 
lutions; but he wished that the names 
of Mr. Wardle, and of Mr. Roharts, 
and Mr.Gordon(representatives of this 
city) should be the only ones particu- 
larised, while the other supporters of 
Mr. Wardle should be thavked col- 
lectively. [le strongly objected to the 
sixth and seventh resolutions,—to the 
sixth, because the language contained 
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in it did not appear to be dictated by 
that temper and moderation, which 
should always distinguish public pro- 
ceedings; to the seventh, because he 
did not conceive that parliamentary 
reform was a subject at all connected 
with the business of the meeting, Mr. 
Knapp, jun. remarked that he thought 
the present meeting was convened 
purposely to determine whether Mr. 
Wardle and his adherents were, or 
were not, entitled to a vote of thanks 
for their very proper conduct on a 
recent occasion. If herein be had 
erred, he trusted that the chairman 
would put him right. If he had net 
mistaken the object of the meeting, 
he contended the seventh resolution, 
relative to a reform in parliament, 
could not with propriety be taken in- 
to consideration. 


Mr. Johnson (town clerk) agreed 
with the last speaker: he lamented 
that for a century past, corruption had 
been practised by every administra- 
tion; but the work of reform was so 
delicate an undertaking, and had been 
in some instances attended by such 
unforeseen consequences, that he con- 
sidered it would be much better to 
leave the reform of parliament to the 
wisdom of parliament itself; and he 
thought that, in the course of time, 
this salutary reformation might take 
place. Mr. John Palmer, Mr.Moseley, 
and other gentlemen spoke upon the 
subject. Tr. John Palmer did not 
conceive that the necessity of a reform 
in parliament was improperly intro- 
duced, and pointed out an instance in 
which another meeting on a like oc- 
casion had adopted a similar mode of 
proceeding. Mr. Moseley was decided- 
ly in favor of the original resolutions ; 
he thought that it was vain to hope 
that patliament would reform itself, 
and conccived-it to be the duty of the 
people to express their opinion on 
such subjects at meetings of this kind. 

The original resolutions were then 

ut separately, and the show of hands 
ee in their favor, Mr. Williams's 
amendment was lost. 

The thanks of this meeting were 
unanimously voted to the mayor, for 
his alacrity in calling the meeting, and 
for his able and impartial conduct in 
the chair; thanks were likewise given 
to Mr. Josiah Palmer, for his ability 
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in bringing forward, and conducting 
the business, 

Resolved unanimously—1. That it is 
the opinion of this meeting that the 
late investigation into the conduct of 
the commander in chief of his majes- 
ty’s land forces, has disclosed the ex- 
istence of gross abuses and corruption 
in that and other departments of the 
state. 

2. Resolved unanimously—That G, 
L. Wardle, Esq. for the dauntless in- 
trepidity displayed by him in propos. 
ing the said investigation, and for the 
cool, yet steady perseverance with 
which he conducted himself to the 
termination thereof, is entitled to the 
thanks of this meeting, and in their 
estimation to the gratitude of his 
country. ‘Be 

3. Resolved unanimously-—That the 
thanks of this meeting are in a special 
manner due to Sir F. Burdett, Bart. 
to Lord Visct. Folkestone, to Lord 
Visct. Althorpe, to S. Whitbread, Esq. 
to Sir S. Romilly, to Major Gen. Fer- 
guson, and C. W. Wynne, Esq. for 
their able, manly, and patriotic ex- 
ertions on the abeve occasion. 

4. Resolved unanimously—That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to our 
worthy representatives, W. Gordon, 
Esq. and A. Robarts, Esq. to the first 
for the vote which he so honorably 
gave with Mr. Wardle’, and the latter 
for the conscientious and correct view 
which, it appears by a letter now pro- 
duced from him, he held upon the oc- 
casion, but which we are sorry to 
learn his ill state of health prevented 
him from following up with his vote. 

5. Resolved unanimously—T hat the 
thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Hon. W.. H. Lyttleton, M. P. for this 
ceunty, to the Hon, A. Foley, and Sir 
T. Winnington, Bart. M.P. for the 
borough of Droitwich, and to H. Ha- 
worth, Esq. M. P. for the borough of 
Evesham, both within this county, 
and to the other members composing 
the majority of 125 who divided with 
Mr. Wardle. 

6. Resolved unanimously—That bis 
royal highness the Duke of York, by 
resigning his situation of commander 
in chief, has acted in conformity with 
the wishes of the people in opposition 
to the majority of the house of com- 
mons; and-it is the opinion. of this 
meeting, that if any person, at any 
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fnture period, should advise his ma- 
jesty to reinstate him, he will, by such 
advice, prove bimself an enemy to his 
country. 

7. Resolved—T hat the late decision 
in the house of commons has disap- 
pointed the hopes and expectations of 
the people, and convinces us of the 
necessity of a speedy and effectual 
reform in the representation of the 
commons in parliament, as a security 
to the throne, asupport tothe nobility, 
and a safeguard-to the people against 
that tide of corruption which has laid 
so many nations of Europe prostrate 
at the feet of France. 

II. Rogers, chairman, and mayor. 


ADDRESSES TO HIS MAJESTY. 
_ Addresses were presented to his ma- 
jesty, congratulating him upon enter- 
ing into the 50th year of his arduous, 
prosperous, and eventful reign, from 
the boroughs of Worcester, Kidder- 
minster, and Evesham. 

July7. A deputation of the indepen- 
dent electors of the borough of Eves- 
ham, waited on their representative, 
Humphrey Haworth, Esq. at Winch- 
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_comb; and presented him with a 
handsome silver vase, ih testimony of 
their approbation of his conduct, 
Mr. Haworth addressed the deputation 
as follows :— 


* Gentlemen,—TI shall ever remem- 
ber with the most perfect sense of gra- 
titude, the honor conferred upon me 
by my constituents, in presenting me 
with this magnificent cup: I receive 
it as a testimony of their approbation 
of my conduct,’ in having submitted 
to the consideration of a committee 
of the house of commons the rights 
of the electors and the independence 
of the borough of Evesham. To you 
and to the other electors, I feel per- 
suaded, that I cannot tender a more ac- 
ceptable return than by an assurance, 
that, whilst I have the honour of re- 
presenting them in parliament, no 
consideration shall tempt me to betray 
the trust which they. have so kindly 
reposed in me.’—QOn this occasion 
the novelty presented itself of the 
electors treating their representative. 
The day was spent with great coe- 
viviality and harmony. 





II]. CHRONICLE. 


Mr. W. Weldon has analised the. 


water of a mineral spring, two miles 
to the south of Dudley in Worcester- 
shire, which has been famous from 
time immemorial, in the surrounding 
country, for its efficacy in various 
scrophulous and cutaneous diseases. 
In scrofula, in particular, it has been 
considered an almost infallible reme2- 
dy. The’spring flows into a well, about 
36 feet in depth, and 7% in diameter. 
‘The bottom.is a ferruginous, argilla- 
ceous sandstone, through which is 
perforated a hole, whence the water 
issues and rises to about four feet from 
the surface. The sides of the well near 
the top are covered witha yellowish 
ochrey substance. When the water is 
fresh taken up, it is perfectly transpa- 
rent & colourless. It is little refractive 
of light, nor can it be said to sparkle ; 
but after standiag a short time, nume- 
rous small bubbles of air are seen ad- 
hering to the bottom and sides of the 
glass. After a time, it becomes rather 
turbid, and at length a pale ochreous 
precipitate falls down, leaving the 
water transparent. In Jarge quantity 


the water smells of sulphuretted hidro- 
gen; but if halfa pint, or less, be ex- 
amined, the odor is scarcely percep- 
tible. “The taste very much resembles 
sea-water. From a wine gallon, or 231 
cubic inches, were obtained: 
Of muriate of soda ......... .483. 
FENG, 6 :60:6.0:9.5:h-024 0 a0) be 
—— magnesia & aluminal 45. 
ION 6 os cv need aoe 905 
Of carbonate of iron. ....ese04) On 
OF StHEA 060.50 cHddeb cd acide tas PEs 
Of earthy carbonates about, ... 45. 
Of carbonic acid and sul-) cup. 
yhuretted hidrogen, he} 
lceae in small proportion 
Of a2080e 60 00 056 d0:94 05 p0Neine 0 AO 
The follewing account of a parish 
inthis county deserves the attention 
of all proprietors of great estates, 
whose interest it is, even more than 
that of the occupiers themselves, to 
encourage every practicable attempt 
to lessen that enormous tax upon the 
value of land, viz. the poor’s rate :— 
The commonable Jand belonging 
to a parish in Worcesteyshire, near 
Tewkesb ary, in Gloucestershire, was 
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inclosed about 22 years ago; and there 
was an allotment containing 25 acres, 
set out for the use of such of the poor 
as rented less than 10/. axyear, to be 
stocked in common.: At that tiine 
there were about sixteen people on the 
parish books, some of whom had fa- 
mnilies. | Previous to the inclosure, 
there were some few cottages, that had 
land let with them, to the amount of 
6/. or 74. a-year each. The occupiers 
of these cottages, with land annexed 
to them, were remarkable for bringing 
up their families in a more neat and 
decent manner than those whose cot- 
tages were without land; and it was 
this circumstance which induced -the 
lord of the manor (to whom almost the 
whole of the parish belonged) to lay a 
plot of land, from five to twelve acres 
(besides the common before-mention- 
ed), to other of the cottages, and to 
add a small building, sufficient to con- 
tain a horse or a cow, and likewise to 
allow grafting stocks to raise orchards. 
In some instances, small sums of money 
were Icnt to cottagers, for the purchase 
of a cow, a tnare, or a pig. 

The following good effects have been 
the consequence of this proceeding. It 
has not in one instance failed in giv- 
ing an industrious turn, evensto some 
who were before idle and profligate. 
—Their attention in nursing up the 
young trees has been so much beyond 
what a farmer, intent upon ‘greater 
objects, can-or will bestow, that the 
value of orchards is increased to 40s. 
per acre, in land which was of less than 
half the value in its former state. And 
the poor's rates have, from this cause, 
fallen to 4d. in the pound, or less, 
there being only two (and those very 
old) people on the books at thts time, 
whilst the. adjoining parishes are as- 
sessed from Qs. 6d. to 5s. in the pound. 
These are laborers, and good ones; 
their little concerns are managed by 
their wives and children, with their 
own assistance after their day's work. 
Their stock consists of a cow, a year- 
ling heifer, or t mare to breed (trom 
which a cok at half a year old will 
fetch from 3/. to 52.) a sow, and 30 or 
4O geese. This, theréfore, has been 
the means of bringing a supply of 
poultry and fruit to the market, of 
increasing population, and making 
the land produce double the rent a 
farmer can afford to give, 
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Jan, The following is the most sin- 
gular instance of swindling which we 
recollect to have beard of for some 
time.—A genteel looking man arrived 
at a town in Worcestershire in a chaise, 
and, after making many inquiries re- 
specting the inhabitants, he sent a 
note to the clergyman of the parish, 
saying, that, with his permission, he 
would do the'duty of the church on 
the following day. The clergyman 
consented,and acéordingly the stranger 
went through the various duties of the 
day. . Being in company in the even- 
ing, he said he was going to take pos- 
session of a living at Brampton Brian, 
and observed that he should be rather 
short of money, if be could not get 
some body to cash.a check (which he 
produced) on a London banker. A 
gentleman present offered to supply 
him with cash for it, which he accept- 
ed, and said he was going trom that 
place, but should return on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. In the mean time 
a person arrived at the same town 
from Bath, and said he was in pursuit 
of a man who had given him a check 
on a London banker which was found 
to be of no value; and on making in- 
quiry, he felt convinced that the 
strange clergyman must be the man 
he sought, and an interview convinced 
him that he was right. ‘The supposed 
clergyman framed some plausible ex- 
cuse for his conduct, and satisfied his 
pursuer by paying him the greatest 
part of his-debt. ‘The next morning 
he left the town, He appeared about 
26 years of age, and possessed an en- 
gaging person and addiess, 


April 26. About eleven o'clock, -a 
fire broke out in the china manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Granger, Wood, & Co. 
situated in Losemore, Worcester. “In 
avery short time assistance was zea- 
lously rendered by the inhabitants,and 
the $6th regiment assembled to pro- 
tect the property. Engines arrived at 
the spot without delay, and no means 
were left uniricd to subdue the fury 
of ihe element; but all efforts proved 
insufficient, and at ene o'clock those 
spacious premises became a heap of 
ruins. The most strenuous endeavours 
of the neighbours, to preserve any part 
of the valuable effects, were likewise 
abortive ; and they had the regret and 
mortification to witness the entire dee 
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struction of every article connected 


. with the manufactory. 


July \. The foot-toll on Worcester 
bridge ceased. This toll has been 
levied for nearly forty years, the act 
for the erection of the bridge having 
passed in 1769 ; it was laid on the old 
bridge for some years, until the new 
one was opened in September, 1781. 
At the last letting of the tolls, the 
foot-toll was let for 1990/. and the 
other toll for 5104. 

The inhabitants of Stourbridge 
having determined to erect an organ 
inthe new church of that town, and to 
defray the expences, amounting to 
500/. by voluntary subscription; the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, J. Humphrey, and 
J. Bradley, Esqrs. were appointed col- 
lectors, and immediately received up- 
wards of 9007—The subscribers de- 
termined to spend the surplus, after 
defraying the cost of the organ, in 
beautifying the church. 

At the Worcester summer assizes, 


+ 
Mr. R. Baylis, a churchwarden, was 
indicted for two libels against the Rev. 
G. Waldon, rector. The libels were 
borrowed from scripture, and were 
posted up near the pulpit: ‘“* Thou 
hath let thy mouth speak wickedness, 
and with thy tongue hath set forth 
deceit.” ** My house is the house of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” The defendant, when called 
upon for his defence, justified his eun- 
duct by saying, that a churchwarden 
had a right to put up any thing ina 
church, so that it was taken from holy 
writ. The court, however, thought 
otherwise, and sentenced him to be 
fined and imprisoned. ‘ 


A person was fined in the penalty 
of five pounds, by the magistrates of 
the county of Worcester, for taking 
off one of the horses drawing his cart 
along the turnpike road leading to 
the city of Woreester, before its arri- 


. val at the turnpike, and by such act 


defrauding the gate-keeper of his toll. 
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Earl of Coventry. 

Aug. Died, at his house in.Picca- 
dilly, George William Coveatry, Earl 
of Coventry, Viscount Deerhurst, 
Lord Licutenant of the county, and 
recorder of the city of Worcester. 
—His lordship was born in April, 
1722: he was educated at Win- 
chester, was afterwards of University 
College, Oxford; and with his eldest 
brother, Lord Deerhurst, (who died 
in 1744) was created master of arts in 
1789. He Succeeded his father,, Earl 
William, in March, 1751. The fol- 
lowing year he married Maria, the 
eldest of the three daughters of John 
Gunning, Esq. the most celebrated 
beauties of that day. The issue of this 
marriage have been remarkably un- 
fortunate: the first born daughter died 
young; Mary Alicia, the next child, 
was the first wife of the- present Sir 
Andrew Bayntun, to whom she was 
married when 23 years old, in June, 
1777; was divorced in 1788, and died 
in January, 1784; Ann Margaret, the 
next child, was married in 1778, when 
£1 years old, to the Hon. Edw. Foley, 
from whom she was divorced in 1787, 
and the following year she married 
Samuel Wright, Rsq. a captain in the 


army; George Viscount Deerhurst, 
who succeeds his father, and is now 
Earl of Coventry, was married, at 19 
years of age, to Lady Catharine Hen- 
ley, a daughter of the late Earl of 
Northington: the mariage was with- 
out the consent of his father. and the 
lady died im less than two years (in 
Jan. 1779); a few months after which, 
as Lord Deerhurst was hunting in 
Worcestershire, attempting a dange- 
rous leap, his horse fell on him, beat 
his face nearly flat, and though he was 
miraculously preserved, be bas ever 
since been totally blind. In 1783, he 
married Miss Pitches, second daughter 
of Sir A. Pitches, by whom he has a 
numerous family. The first wife of 
the late Earl died in 1760, and in 
1764 he was united to Barbara, daugh- 
ter of John,-Lord St. John, of Blestoe, 
who died in 1804, leaving him several ' 
children. Lord Coventry was a lord 
of the bedchamber to his late and 
present majesty, which office he re- 
signed in 1776. He’ supported the 
prerogative in the American war, 
thaugh he deprecated the exertion of 
force, In 1788 he voted with ministers 
on the regency question; and in 1703 
voted Mr. Hastings ** not guilty” om 
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all the charges against him. On the 
27th March, 1796, he opposed the ne- 
gotiation with the French directory; 
and, in 1803, spoke against the mction 
for censuring Lord Sidmouth’s admi- 
nistration. : 

The megory of this venerable nobie- 
man will dbservedly be held in high 
respect by all who had the honor and 

leasure of his acquaintance. In the 
Toe period of 58 years, during which 
he held the high office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Worcester, the 
integrity of his public conduct, ever 
directed by a sound judgement, ac- 
tive in promoting the public good, 
and adorned by aifability and polite- 
ness, ensured universal esteem. Nor 
was his conduct less worthy of imi- 
tation as a peer of parliament; he 
well understood the principles of the 
constitution, and acted at all times in 
conformity with them, supporting the 
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government of the country with zeal 
and integrity; but when, during the 
American war, he could no longer ap- 
prove of the then minister, Lerd 
North, he resigned the place of one 
of the lords of the bedchamber,though 
contrary to his majesty’s wishes, re- 
solving that no private consideration 
should shackle his ‘public conduct. 
He was a highly polished gentleman, 
an elegant scholar, and a man of su- 
perior taste. ‘That he possessed this 
latter accomplishment in an eminent 
degree will be manifest to every one 
who recollects what the Croome de- 
mesne once was, and what it now is; 
‘with few natural advantages, it -has 
been layed out and adorned, under his 
lordship’s immediate direction, with 
so much judgement, as evidently to 
show what art and industry can per- 
form, ** when science marks the pro- 
gress of their way.” 





IV. POLITICAL CECONOMY. 


Acres. Arable. Pasture. | Commons, Heaths, &c. &c. 
431,360. 200,000. 150,000, 81,360. 
Houses. | Inhabitants. | Males. |Females.| Engaged in Trade.| In Agriculture. 
26,711.| 139,883. | 67,631. 71,702. | 30,230. 38,865. 
Poor's Rates in 1803. Property Assessment in 1806. 
£387,807—ds. 0%. in-the £. 1,309,122. 
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We conclude with passing our de- 
cided approbation upon this volume, 
and with expressing a sincere hope 
that the patronage of the public will 
warrant the publishers in continuin 
it.— One thing, we think, woul 
greatly improve its value: a general 


Average Scale of Mortality for ten Years. 
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index, Where there is such a mass 
of miscellaneous information, it is 
impossible to know always where to 
refer to what we want. We recom- 
meng this hint to the consideration 
of the conductors. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, 


The name and actions of NELson 
can receive no embellishment, can 
beam wiih no additional lustre, from 
all that poetry, from al} that eloquence 
can bestow. He has delivered it dowa 
to posterity himself, he has placed it 
ona basis which shall stand, unshaken, 
when the empire which gave him birth 
and the last remains of the people ina 





whose defence he perished shall have 
faded away. 

The following lines were written and 
recited on a public occasion, just after 
the melancholy news of his death.—* 
They are now offered you for insertion 
at the suggestion of those who have 
heard and read them, and think, with 
the partiality of friendship, that they 
deserve publicity. 

I remain, &c. or 


Oct. 21st, 1810. M. 
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Exrecrac Lines on the Deatu of 
Lorp NE tson. 
with trembling step, with streaming, 
downcast eye, 
With look dejected, and with faded mien, 
The sorrowing Muse, descending from the 
sky, 
Selbctant, ‘deigns to hold this earthly scene. 


Pale with her woes, extinct her wonted fire, 

Awful, in solemn black, she sweeps along : 

On Netson’s urn reclines her mournful 
lyre, 

And in she weaves her melancholy song. 

“ Immortal warriors of the night of time 

Whose deeds of valour fill the list’ning 

_ world, 

Heroes! the ardour of whose souls sublime 

Oppression from her btood-stain’d empire 
harl’d ; 

And ye of later age, tlie pride of Rome, 

And ye, whose names the Grecian story 
boasts, 

Whose arms have paled a mighty nation’s 
bloom [hosts ; 

And crush’d to dust her proud embattl’d 


Departed Great of every age and clime, 

Who swam to glory thro’ a sea of blood, 

O’er whose exploits the mellowing hand of 
time 

Sheds the chaste glow of patriotic good ; 

In dusky grandeur sweep before my sight, 

And listening bend around my vocal string, 

Arrest the cadence in its airy flight, 

And peal in chorus to the strains I sing ! 


Mourn pale Britannia! mourn thy Hero 
gone ! [breast ! 

Burst the loud sigh from every heaving 

Thy glory now her bright career has run : 

Thy Nexson’s arm lies prostrate in the 
dust. 


Oh! he was all a mation’s pride had known! 

Brave, | vn ag A just, compassionate, and 
kind : 

But Heaven has phe ‘d these virtues as its 
own, 

And only left their memory bebind. 


Oft did his arm his country’s vengeance 
guide, 

And proudly fix her.standard on the main ! 

Ofi did he) surging o'er the yillowy tide, 

The deathful compat fearlessly sustain. 


Yet, in the battle’s fiercest, bloodiest rage, 
Mercy alighted on the Warrior's form, 
The mortai havoc of his sword Vassuage 
And spare its victims in the infuriate storm. 


Mild os the sun of morn in eariiest spring ; 

Mild as the western zephyr’s balmy breath ; 

He bade her r spread her broad, white foster- 
ing wing 

To shield her thousands from insatiate 
dvath. 
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Thrice when the sun rose pate on Britain’s 
weal 

When her leagu’d foes assail’d her tow’ring 
pride, 

When mad Ambition bard her ruthless 
steel, 

And thund’ring trod with Rapine by her sides 


Thrice did his arm avert the menac’d blow, 

And drive them trembling to their shores 
again ; 

Crush’d their proud hopes, and laid their 
navies low, 

Ando’er the seas confirm’d our wonted reign. 


Egypt’s parch’d shores beheld his warlike 
deeds, 

Beheld the horrors of that awful day ! 

See! how thro’ all her strength pale Gallia 
bleeds ! 

Hark! how she groans with anguish and 
dismay ! 


On these same shores, in ages long ago, 


Heroes have battl’d, of illustrious name, 

Whose sacred shades beheld, with kindred 
glow, 

The British Hero emulate their fame. 


What fresh dismay thy kindling soul de- 
creed, 

What countless numbers still inglorious fell, 

What new-gain’d honors grac’d thy former 
deed, [tell. 

The blood- drench’d shores of Copenhagen 


Again! again! the power of Gallia falls ! 
Falls! with Iberia linge beneath thy sword ! 
TRAFALGAR’S bloody day Britannia hails, 
TRaratcGAr’s day her history shall record ! 


But ah! the Muse'midst revelry unblest, 

Profusely sheds the unrestricted tear ; 

While sighs of anguish heave her lab’ring 
breast, 

And loud proclaiin the victory too dear. 


Yes! Sons of Britain! -a ‘ee too dearly 
giv'n; [grave ; 

For victory triumph’d o’er thy NeELson’s 

Ke now a spirit in his kindred heav’n— 

Fell—nor was conscious of the boon he gave. 

L.et joy with grief divided empiré.claim 3 

Let tears andsmiles commingle on the brow; 

These, when Trafalgar’s giorious day we 
name, 

Those, with irs hero’s let profusely flow. 

Oh child of Victory ! nursling of her hand !' 

Oft did her charms thy youthiul eye arrest ? 

Her war-clad form, her port of bold com- 
maid, 

Her dazziing lustrey and her blood-stain’d 
vest. 

*P was Victory rais‘d thee to a nation’s pride; 

*fwas Victory blest thy last, thy parting 
sigh 3 

And as thou fell’st, the goddess at thy side, 

teceiv'd thy form ‘and cios'd thy dying eye. 
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NE son, farewel! around thy laurell’d bust, 
Thy country, weeping,hails thy sacred name! 
Wets, with her tears, thy consecrated dust; 
The first in virtue, and the first in fame! 


And now my lyre assume a.bolder strain: 

Awake thy strings to notes of higher peal ; 

With kindling warmth resound the skies 
again! 

Bid human breasts prophetic fury feel. 

Oh! may we never from our hearts efface, 

In peril’s darkest most foreboding hour, 

But, as a blessing leave it to our race, 

As richer far than all the pride of pewer. 


The signal Netson to his champions gave 

When first the haughty foeappear’d insight; 

While his proud fleet, careering o’er the 
wave, 

Impatient panted for the promis’d fight : 


Yes, my heart tells me with an ardent tone, 
That Britain’s warriors, prompt at every call ; 
Her sacred cries with rev’rence will own, 

And with her conquer,orwith her glory fall— 


Yes, my heart tells me what my tongue re- 
peats, 

When round our shores portends the ga- 
th’ring storm, [pects 

This shall our watciiword be—England ex- 

That every man his duty will perform. 


h 
pA 





Love Letters to my Wire. By 
James WoopHoUSsE. 
LETTER XIII. 
{Continued from p. 224. ] 


B JT pure and permanent I feel the flame 
That asks no handmaid, but adimires 
the dame: 
And tho’ the simplest of her suitor-train, 
1 never sued for favours quite in vain ; 
Nor will she now condemn these lowly lays, 
While I, thus fond, tho’ feebly lisp her 
praise. 
My passion, Hannah, for the nymph I 
prove ; [ties move— 
How much my breast her matchless beau- 
Flow much her charms, unblemish’d,I pre- 
4. fer, [hier. 
For, when I'm‘clasping thee, I'm courting 
All mimic arts, with richest pomp ar- 
ray’d ; 
All whims indulg’d, exorbitances paid ; 
Afford not feasts for man’s exalted sense, 
Like her’s, without constraiat, or doit’s ex- 
pense. [sight, 
No garnish’d galleries, rapture tasteful 
W ith Justres, lamps, and girendoles bedight, 
Like Heav’n’s imntense, inimitable cove, 
W here worlds, innumerable, nightly rove. 


- When lunar beam and brilliant starry train 

Hituminate the polish’d sapphire plain ; 

Buch tess can all arts pow'rs, combin’d, 
displa 

The feeblest semblance of meridian day. 
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Are drawing-rooms, superbly pictur'd 

round, [ground? 

Like vista’ woods, tall groves, and wavey 

Can carpet’s woolly pile indulge the tread 

Like mossy turf, with living tints bespread, 

While every footstep presses’ forth per; 
fumes, : 

From wild thyme’s fragrant leaves, and 
breathing blooms ? 

Can every compound essence art invents 

Compare with ‘chemic natufe’s simple 
scents ? . 

Which, ‘midst indulgence, appetite inspire, 

While those with palling, sickly pleasure, 
tire. [unfold, 

When female forms their choicest charms 

Can ‘paimting’s best achievements, bright 
and bold, 

On lucid easel, impiously compare 

With living features ofmpuch lovely fair ? 

Much less the varnish’d face, self-flattery 
views, 

F’er emulate my Hannah's artless hues! 

Can plaster’d canvas with such graces giow, 

As clothe the clouds, or blend in show’ry 
bow? , 

All varied shapes and vivid shine express, 

That earth unveils in all her vernal dress ; 

Or vain embroidery vie with flow’rs and 
fruits, 

That ornament her finish’d summer suits! 

The painting art affords not like delight, 

It gratifies no other sense but sight, 

And sight deceiv’d, like every other sense, 

Feels disappointment propagate offence ; 

While all its pleasures grow more pure and 
faint, 

By repetition, from the pow’rs of paint— 


, For human eyes, with everlasting Just, 


Find all but novelty produce disgust, 

Or, with a weak and cold indifference, view 

All charms of beauty when no longer new, 

Paint’s rude creation, sketching creatures 
round, 

Imparts no action, generates no sound— 

The nicest nustril, tongue, or tenderest 
nerve, 

No single grateful object e’er observe— 

‘Tho’ subtiest fingers-o’er the surface'slide, 

Ali soft sensations to the. nerves denied— 

The utmost diligence of smell or taste, 

Would find their best endeavours void and 
waste, 

Nor can the kéenest ear, or sharpest eye, 

One tone distinct, or obvious act descry. 

Its flow’rs diffuse no fragrance round the 
plain— ? 

Its fruits no touch, or palate entertain— 

Its utmost skill can make no motion seen, 

O'er tracts of sky or variegated green— 

Its winged insects, and its feathery race, 

Seem ali suspended, dead, in open space 5 

Or on trees, shrubs, and plants, like statues, 
stand 

As beasts and reptiles on the solid land, 

[2 be continued.) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

R. WoLLaston being appointed 

to read the last Croonian lecture, 
conunenced his discourse, by observ- 
ing that the remarks which he had to 
ofier on the occasion might be thought 
to bear too little direct relation to 
each other for insertion in the same 
lecture, yet that any observation re-— 
specting the mode of action of volun- 
tary muscles, and every enquiry into 
the causes which derange, and into 
the means of assisting, the action of 
the heart and blood-vessels, must be 
allowed to promote the design of Dr. 
Croone, who had instituted these an- 
nual disquisitions. He accordingly 
divided his discourse into three parts, 
viz. on the ‘* duration of voluntary 
action ;” on ‘* theorigin of sea-sick- 
ness,” as arising from a simple mecha- 
nical cause, deranging the circulation 
of the blood; and then he endeavours 
to explain the advantage derived from 
riding, and other modes of gestation, 
in assisting the health under various 
circumstauees, in preference to every 
species of actual exertion. 

In speaking ef the duration of mus- 
cular action, he observes, that besides 
the necessity of occasional intermis- 
sions from a series of laborious exer- 
tions, and the fatigue of continuing 
the effort of any one voluntary muscle 
without intermission, which are obvi- 
ous to every person, there is a third 
view of the subject, viz. that each ef- 
fort, though apparently single, con- 
sists in reality of a number of contrac- 
tions repeated at extremely short ia- 
tervals, so short that the intermediate 
relaxations cannot be visible, unless 
proionged beyond the usual limits by 
a state of partial or general debility. 
The existence of these alternate mo- 
tions he infers from a sensation per- 
ceptible upon inserting the extremity 
of the finger into the ear, because a 
sound is then perceived which resem- 
bles that of carriages at a distance 
passing rapidly over a pavement, and 
their frequency he estimates at twenty 
er thitty in a second; and he adds 
that the resemblance of the muscular 
vibrations to the sound of carriages at 
a distance, arises not so. much from 
the quality of the sound as from an 


 agreemen: in frequency with an ayer- 
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age of the tremors usually produced 
by the number of stones in the regu- 
lar pavement of London passed over 
by carriages moving quickly. If the 
number of vibrations be twenty-four 
in asecond, and the breadth of each 
stone be six inches, the rate of the car- 
riage would be ahout eight miles in an 
hour, which agrees with the truth of 
the facts on which the estimate is 
founded. 

The doetor was led to the investiga- 
tion of the cause of sea-sickness from 
what he himself experiencéd in a voy- 
age. He first observed a peculiarity 
in his mode of respiration, evidently 
connected with the motion of the ves- 
sel: that his respirations were not 
taken with the accustomed unifor- 
mity, but were interrupted by irregu- 
lar pauses, with an appearance of 
watching for some favourable oppor- 
tunity for making a succeeding ef- 
fort; and it seemed as if the act of 
inspiration were in some manner to 
be guided by the tendency of the ves- 
sel to pitch with an uneasy motion. 
This,action, he thought, affected the 
system by its influence on the ‘mo- 
tion of the blood, for, at the same 
instant that the chest is dilated for 
the reception of air, its vessels be- 
come also more open to the fecep- 
tion of the blood, so that the return of 
blood from the head is more free than 
at, any other period of coinplete respi- 
ration. But by the act of expelling 
air from the lungs, the ingress af the 
blood is so far obstructed, that when 
the surface of the brain is exposed by 
the trepan, a successive turgescence 
and subsidence of the brain is segn in 
alternate motion with the different 
states of the chest. Hence, perhapa, 
in severe head achs, a degree of tem. 
porary relief is obtained by occasional 
complete inspirations: in sea-sickness 
also the act of inspiration will have 
some tendency to relieve, if regulated 
so as to counteract any temporary 
pressure of blood upon the brain, 
‘fhe principal uneasiness is felt during 
the subsidence of the vessel by the 
sinking of the wave on which it rests. 
[t is during this subsidence thar the 
blood has a tendency to press with ou 
usual force upon the braiu. This & 
is elucidated by reasoning, and by 
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what is known to occur in the baro- 
meter, which, when carried out to sea 
ina calm, rests at the same height at 
which it would stand on the shore; 
but when the ship falls by the subsi- 
dence of the wave, the mercury is 
seen apparently to rise in the tube 
that contains it, because a portion of 
its gravity is then employed in occa- 
sioning its descent along with the ves- 
scl; and accordingly, if it were con- 
fined in a tube closed at bottom, it 
would no longer press with its whole 
weight upen the lower end. In the 
same manner, and for the same rea- 
son, the blood no longer presses down- 
wards with its whole weight, and will 
be driven upwards by the elasticity 
which before was merely sufficient to 
support it. The sickness occasioned 
by swinging may be explained in the 
same way. It is in descending for- 
wards that this sepsation is perceived; 
for then the blood has the greatest 
tendency to nove from the feet to- 
wards the head, since the line joining 
them is in the direction of the mo- 
tion, but when the descent is back- 
wards, the motion is transverse to the 
line of the body, it occasions little in- 
convenience, because the tendency to 
prepel the blood towards the head is 
Inconsiderable. Dr.Wollaston thinks 
that the contents of the intestines are 
also affected by the same eause as the 
blood; and if these have any direct 
disposition to regurgitate, this conse- 
quence will be in vo degree counter- 
acted by the process of respiration. 
** In thus referring,” says our author, 
** the sensations of sea-sickness in so 
great a degree to the agency of mere 
mechanical pressure, | feel confirmed 
by considering the consequence of an 
opposite me tion, which, by too quick- 
ly withd:awing blood from the head, 
occasions a tendency to faint, or that 
approach to fainting which amounts 
toa momentary giddiness with dimi- 
nution of muscular power. Ata time 
when { was much fatigued by exer- 
cise, | had occasion to run tosome 
distance, and seat myself under a low 
wall for shelter from a very heavy 
shower. Jn rising suddenly from this 
position, 1 was attacked with sucha 
degree of giddiness, that T involunta- 
rily dropped into my former posture, 
aud was instantaneously relieved by 
return of blood to the head, from 
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every sensation of uneasiness. Since 
that time, the same attection has fre. 

uently occurred to se in slighter 
p mene. and [ have observed that it 
has been under similar circumstances 
of rising suddenly from an inclined‘ 
position, after some degree of previ- 
ous fatigue, sinking down again im- 
mediately removes the giddiness; and 
then by rising a second time more 
gradually, the same sensation is 
avoided.” 

In his observations on the salutary 
effects of riding, &c. Dr. Wollaston 
observes, that although the term gesta- 
tion is employed by medical writers as 
a general term comprehending riding 
on horseback, or in a carriage, yet he 
suspects that no explanation has yet 
been given of the peculiar advantages 
of external motion, nor does he think 
that the benefits to be derived from 
carriage-exercise have been estimated 
so highly as they ought. Under the 
term exercise, active exercise has too 
frequently been confounded with 
passive gestation, and fatiguing et- 
forts have been substituted for mo 
tions that are agreeable, and even in- 
vigorating, when duly adapted to the 
strength of the invalid, and the nature 
of his indisposition. His explanation 
of the effects of external motion upon 
the circulation of the blood is found- 
ed upon a part of the straccure observ- 
abie in the venous system. The valves 
allow a free passage to the blood, when 
propelled forward by any motion that 
assists its prozress; but they oppose 
an immediate obsiacle to such as have 
acontrary tendency. The circulation 
is consequently helped forward by 
every degree of gentle agitation. The 
heart is supported in any laborious 
eflort; it is assisted in the great work of 
restoring asystem, which has recently 
struggled with some-violent attack : or 
it is allowed, as it were, to rest from a 
labour to which it is unequal, when 
the powers of life are nearly exhaust- 
ed hy any lingering disorder. ‘In the 
relief thus afforded to an organ so es- 
sential to life, all other. vital functions 
must necessarily participate, and the 
offices of secretion and assimilatiog 
will be promoted during such compa- 
rative repose from laborious exertion. 
Even the powers of the mind ane, in 
many persons, manifestly affected by 
these kinds of motion. It is not ouly 
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in cases of absolute deficiency of 
power to carry on the customary cir- 
culation, that the beneficial effects of 
gestation are felt, but equally so, 
when comparative inability arises 
from redundancy of matter to be pro® 
pelled. When, from fullness of blood, 
the circulation is obstructed, the whole 
system Jabours under a feeling of agi- 
tation, with that sensibility to sudden 
impressions which is usually termed 
nervousness. The mind becomes in- 
capable of any deliberate considera- 
tion. and is impressed with horrors 
that have no foundation but in a dis- 
tempered imagination. The com- 
posed serenity of mind that succeeds 
to the previous alarm, is described by 
some persons with a degree of satis- 


_ faction that evinces the decided influ- 


ence of the remedy. Dr. Wollaston 
quotes a very striking fact in justifica- 
tion of his theory; aad adds, * If 
vigour can in any instance be directly 
given, a man may certainly be said 
to receive it in the most direct mode, 
when the service of impelling forward 
the circulation of his blood is per- 
formed by external means. The first 
mover of the systems is thereby wound 
up, and the several subordinate opera- 
tions of the machine must each be’ 
performed with greater freedom, in 
consequence of this general supply of 
power.” In many cases (he further 
observes), the cure of a patient has 
been solely owing to the external agi- 
tation of his body, which. must be 
allowed to have had the effect of re- 
lieving the heart and arteries from a 
great part of their exertion in propel- 
ling the blood, and may therefore 
have contributed to the cure by that 
means only. Different degrees of ex- 
ercise must be adapted to the differ- 
ent degrees of bodily strength; and 
in some cases, a gentle, long-conti- 
nued, and perhaps incessant, motion 


‘may be requisite; and, in these cir- 


cumstances, sea voyages have some- 
times been attended with remarkable 
advantage. 

It will be recollected, that a young 
maa, in the autumn of last year, went 
into aroom iu which were two healthy 
rattle snakes, and that after teazing 
them some time, one of them bit him, 
of which wound he lingered from the 
17th of October till November 4,when 


he died. Mr. Everard Home, who 
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attended the man through his suffer- 
ings, has laid before the Royal So- 
ciety a most accurate and minute 
statement of the symptoms that oc- 
curred, and of the means made use of 
to averttheevil. Afterthis, he refers 
to several other cases sent from India 
to Dr. Patrick Russell, and to an expe- 
riment which he made in the year 
1782, while on the island of St. Lu- 
cia: from all which he infers, that the 
effects of the bite of a snake vary 
according to the intensity of the poi- 
son. When it is very active, the 
local irritation is so sudden and so 
violent, that death soon takes place, 
but the only alteration of structure of 
the body is in the parts close to the 
bite, where the cellular membrane is 
completely destroyed, and the neigh- 
bouring muscles very considerably in- 
flamed. When the poison is less in- 
tense, the shock to the general system 
does not prove fatal; it brings on de- 
lirium in a slight degree, and great 
pies but if the poison produce a 
ocal injury of sufficient exent, the 
patient also dies, while all slighter 
cases recover. The effect of the poi- 
son on the constitution is so immedi- 
ate, and the irritability of the stomach | 
is so great, that there is no opportu- 
nity of exhibiting medicines till it 
has fairly taken place, and then there 
is little chance of beneficial effects be- 
ing produced. ‘The only rational 
local treatment to prevent the secon- 
dary mischief, is making ligatures 
ahove the tumefied part, to compress the 
ecllular membrane and set bounds to the 
swelling, which only spreads in the loose 
paris under the skin; and then scnrify- 
ing freely the parts already swoln, that 
the effused seruin may escape, and the 
matter be discharged as seon as formed. 





Wernerian NATURAL History 
SOcIETY. 
T a late meeting of this Society, 
KX Mr. Campbell, of Carbrook, 
read some observations on the canse 
of the auti-lunar, or inferior tide, 
impressing the Newtonian theory on 
that subject; and Dr. Thomas ‘Thom- 
sow read av accbunt of two natural 
combinations of hydragen and carbon, 
viz. carburetted hydrogen and super- 
carburetted hydrogen, neither of them 
containing any oxygen. 
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Berrnss INstiruTion, 
HE gallery is now open for the 
students, but something farther 
it seems is expected, from this patrio- 
tic socicty. The restrictions of the 
** size of canvas,” Copying only of parts 
of pictures, limited days and hours, 
have given a tinge of dissatisfaction to 
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the students; and, as a contrast to 
this, the Louvre, at Paris, has been 
mentioned, where no restriction what- 
ever is luid upon the students in copy- 
img any of the pictures, entirely, or 
in part, and which is open every day, 
but Saturday and Sunday, to artists 
and visitors. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, und Works 
an Hand, &c. &¢. 


SECOND volume of the’ Juve- 

nile Tourist, by the Rev. J. 
Evans, of Islington, is preparing for 
the press. 

A New Theory of Inflexion, adapted 
to the English language, by Mr. 
Wright, is in the press, and speedily 
will be published. 

Shortly will be published Juvenile 
Tnstruction, or Moral and Religious 
Lessons, Information on General Sub- 
jects; including a natural and easy 
explanation of Heathen Mythology, 
&c. &c. By an Experienced Gover- 
ness. 

Family Sermons for every Sunday 
m the Year, selected, by the Rev. G. 
B. Mitchell, from Archbishop Sec- 
ker's Works, are nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

The eight volumes of the Spectator, 
comprised in one commodious octavo 
volume, will be published in a few 
weeks. 

Mr. William Walton, who has been 
long resident in St. Domingo, ts en- 
gaged in drawing up a statistical Ac- 
count of what is called Hispanola, to 
distinguish it from Hayti, now go- 
verned hy thice-chiefs, viz. Chris- 
tophe, Peytion, and Philippe Dos, a 
relative of Toussaint, 

Mr. Hogg has lately edited the pos- 
thumous works of Mr.Roberts, a young 
man who evinced, it is said, great ge- 
nius. These, mostly poems, will be 
sold for the benefit of his family, who 
reside in Bristol. Uedied of a con- 
sumption at the age of twenty-five, 
and an interesting account of his life 
will accompany the publication. 

Mr. John Nelson, of Islington, is 
preparing for the press @ quarto vo- 


by several engraved views of ancient 
buildings yet remaining there, and 
others long since removed; together 
with an old plan of the village, several 
miscellaneous plates, &c. 

Julia de Vienne, an interesting no. 
vel from the pen of a lady nearly re- 
lated to a family of distinction, is pub- 
lishing by subscription. Inscribed, 
with permission, to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. 

A Translation of Bretkopf’s Remarks 
on the History and Invention of Print- 
ing, and the Prospectus of a larger 
work on that subject, will speedily 
appear. 

Mr. Westall’s Jilustrations of the 
Lady of the Lae will be published in 
afew weeks. The drawings will be 
submitted to the inspection of the 
public at the same time. re 

John Williams, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, is preparing for the press an 
Epitome of the Laws relating to Com- 
meyree, with the present state of mer- 
cantile practice and customs, and the 
duties of consuls and supercargoes. 

Dr.Carey has, in the press, a new 
edition of his Practical Engtish Pro- 
sody and Versification, or Descrip- 
tions of the different Species of Eng- 
lish Verse; with exercises in scanning 
and vyersification; gradually accom- 
modated to the various capacities of, 
youth, at differ€ént ages; calculated 
to produce correctness of ear and 
taste; with occasional remarks on 
etymology, syntax, and pronuncia- 
tion; and a key for the use of teachers, 
or those who learn without a teacher, 


ARTS, sCiENCES, &c. 
A species of hemp, manufactured 








lume on the History, Topography,and from the leaves of a particular kind, 
Antiquities of that Parish; illustrated of palm in Sierra Leone, and its neigh- 
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bourhood, has been fried and found 
to suspend, without breaking, a weight 
of 53 lbs. being ten pounds more than 
could be borne by any hempen cord 
manufactured in England. 

The French Minister of the [nte- 


tior has announced, from the cham- ~ 


ber of arts and manufactures, that in 
consequence of a recent invention, by 
a M. Appert, for preserving fruits, ve- 


"getables, meat, and all kinds of animal 


ood, and even vegetable substances, 
several years, and which having been 
tried, was found to succeed to the 
complete satisfaction of the members, 
he had been adjudged a premium of 
12,000 francs as a recompence, on con- 
dition of publishing his said invention, 
which he. has lately done, in a book 
upon domestic economy, entitled,— 
*L’Art de conserver plusieurs An- 
nées toutes les Substances Animales 
et Vegetales.” 
M. Parpoutéer’s new discovery of 
the use of the potatoe for stucco- 
laisterers, has recently been adopted 
in England. Hence, from the starch 
of potatoes, quite fresh, and washed 
but once, a fine size, by mixture with 
chalk, has been made, and is very use- 
ful, particularly for cei.ings. This 
kind of size has no smell, being very 
little subject to putrefaction, and also 
s¢ems to be more durable, both in te- 
pacity and whiteness, than animal size. 
G. Cuniberland, Esq. of Bristol, 
has proposed a new scheme for pre- 
serving the lives of persons ship- 
wrecked, principally by having éhe 
mattresses used in ships formed of 
cork-shavings. He thinks it might 
answer the end proposed, by filling 
these mattresses in a proportion equal 
to the support of a single man, and 
that, consequently, a mass of them 
thrown overboard, linked together-by 
ties at each corner, would form an 
extensive raft capable of sustaining a 
number of men, and thus convey 
them to the rocks or the shore in safeé- 
ty; while common rafts, on the con- 
trary, come on shore with too much 
force, and are frequently disjointed 
by the biows they receive, and tlie 
people thrown off; besides, every 


time they pitch, the people are co- 


vered with the waves, and some of 


them are unable to retain their hold 
or rise again. 
Schiavonettfi's best monument, it is 
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‘how said, will be the engraving he 


made of Mr. Howard's copy of the pic- 
ture at Mr. Coke's, from Michael An- 
gelo; the eternal subject of envy and 
praise duly merited, where the Floren- 
tine soldiers are springing from the 
Arno to encounter their enemies. The 
plate makes a part of the Rev. Mr. 
Forster's classical publication. 

William Whitmore, Esq. of Dud- 
maston, Salop, has obtained a patent 
for a magnetic toy, to facilitate the 
teaching of children to spell, read, and 
cypher in any tongue, with ease to the 
teacher, pleasure to the children, and 
proportional expedition. 

Mark Isambard Brunel, of Chelsea, 
has also obtained a patent for certain 
machinery, for the purpose of making 
or manufacturing shoes and boots. 

Another patent has been granted to 
Mr. Peter Durand, of Hoxton, for a 
method of preserving animal and ve 
getahle food for a long period. ~ 

The Copenhagen medal for last year 
has been adjudged, by the Royal So- 
ciety, to Mr. Edward Troughton, for 
the account of his method of dividing 
astronomical instruments, printed in 
the last volume of the Philosophicat 
Transactions. 

Mr. Peter Hawker’s fossil alligator 
is now united, and set up in fine 
style at his parsonage near Stroud, in 
Gloucestershire. It came from Wes- 
ton Quarry, near Bath, and is an un- 
rivalled recovery. 

An account of the great sand-stone 
crystals, discovered by Dr. Fox in dig- 
ging the canal at Bristol, has lately 
been presented to the Geological So- 
ciety. 

A most exquisiteetching by Barden 
has lately béen given away to antiqua- 
rians for the Rev. Mr. Thornbury, of 
Avening, nea Stroud, representing 
three ancient sepulchres lately disco- 
vered in Avening, but since removed 
and placed in the home ground of that 
gentkaman, néarly in the same position 
as when they were found. 

Squaring the Circle.—A letter, lately 
received trom Leehorn, says, ‘* Sieur 

Pascal Ciofto, painter, architect, and 
geometrician, resident in this city, 
conceives he has discovered the fa- 
mous problem of squaring the circle, 
and proposes to demonstrate it in an 
assembly of the mathematicians, who, 
vith the professors of physic, ate 
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invited to be present, and give their 
judgment upon his demonstration.” 


The Hydrostat, which is now in a 
state of improvement since it has been 
tried at Paris, renders a diver able to 
remain under water at pleasure, while 
shut up in the machine, and with the 
help of pincers to pick up things at 
the bottom. The Hydrostat is made 
of copper, in the shape of a deep 
basket, into which a man is introduced. 
It is then, hermetically, closed by a 
cover, resembling a cap or helmet, 
which forms the upper extremity, In 
the front and back parts of the top two 
pieces of glass are fixed to admit light. 
In the middle the tubes are fixed, one 
to introduce air, the other to expel it, 
and the third is used as a speaking 
trumpet. The hans of the diver are 
covered with-leather, in the form of 
gloves, 

Dr. Gregory, of the Royal Military 
Academy, has recently invented a 
theory of solid angles, which is, at 
once, simple, satisfactory, and univer- 
sal in its application. By means of 
this theory, the relative magnitudes of 
solid angles may be ascertained, not 
only when they are of the same class— 
as those formed by the meeting of 
three planes, those by the meetings of 
four planes, the angles at the vertices 
of cones, &c.—but angles of one class 
may be compared with those of ano- 
ther, with respect to magnitude; and 
their mutual relations determined by 
processes, as obvious and elementary 
as the usual operations in plane trigo- 
nometry. He finds, for example, that 
the solid angles of the regular tetraé- 
dron, octraédon, hexadréon, and of 
the right angied cone, are denoted by 
the numbers 87—73611, 216—35185, 
259, and 2902—80322, respectively; the 
maximum limit of solid angles, being 
expressed by 1000. 

Che custom in Italy of supporting 
the vines by the poplar, has been im- 
proved here by planting it with the 
diop for the same purpose. It is found, 
also, that its leaves, after having shel- 
tered the hop from injurious winds, 
would serve as manure when they fell. 
It is only the Italian poplar, populus 
fustigata, which is capable of this ap- 
plication. 

The following is given asa certain 
method af curing the foot-rot in 
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sheep: —‘‘ In sheep, thus affected, 
pare their hoofs, leaving no hollow to 
hold dirt; if there be matter formed, 
be particularly careful to let it out; 
after which, take some stale urine and 
wash their feet quite clean from dirt, 
and wipe them with a sponge; then 
put the sheep into a house or shed, the 
floor of which has been previously 
spread about two inches thick with 
quick lime, reduced to powder by a 
small quantity of water. The fresher 
the lime is from the kiln the better, 
Let the sheep stand upon it for six or 
seven hours, and the cure will be ef- 
fected.” 
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America, 


Mr. Wood, of Richmond,Virginia, 
has published a new Theory of the 
Diurnal Rotation of the Earth, de- 
monstrated from the properties of the 
Cycloid and Epicycloid; with an Ap- 
plication of the’Theory to the Expla- 
nation of the Phenomena of the W inds 
and Tides. Two gentlemen in Rich- 
mond, having laid a wager on the 
question, Whether the top and bottom 
of a cart, or carriage-wheel, in niotion, 
move with equal or unequal veloci- 
ties? The consideration of it led Mr 
Wood to consider, that every peint of 
a carriage-wheel moving along a right 
line in a horizontal plane, describes a 
cycloid, a leading property of which 
curve is for the generating point to 
describe unequal arcs in equal times, 
and that any point in the upper semi- 
circle of the wheel, must therefore 
move with greater velocity than the 
corresponding and opposite point in 
the under semi-cifcle. This he ap- 
plies to the motion of the earth ; the 
motion of any point on the earth’s sur- 
face, with the exception of the two 
poles, being cormpounded of two mo- 
tions, a rotary motion round the axis 
of the earth, and a progressive motion 
along the plane of the ecliptic, will 
also describe a curve of the cycloidal, 
or rather epicycloidal species, possess- 
ing a similar property with the com- 
mon cyctoid, gencrated by a Carriage- 
wheel. The cycloidal motion on the 
points of the earth's surface being 
established, several important conse- 
quencesiobviousiy present themselves 
relativeito:the fluids winch encompass 
the earth, the phenomena of tides, 
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trade-winds, &c. The effect which 
the difference in the gravity of bodies 
produces upon the matter and fluids 
on the surface of the globe, is 306 
times greater than the effect produced 
by the attraction of the moon, and 
1372 times greater than any effect 
produced by the sun. 


FRANCE. 


Analysis of the, Financial Situation of 
England and France. 

England —England cannot have 
more than $00 millions of revenue: 
she has, however, 1500 millions: but 
300 millions represent her actual 
wealth, and 1200 millions the revenue 
of her monopoly; whence it results, 
that when England is ever so little 
cramped in her commerce, the ex- 
change becomes unfavourable to her; 
she can no longer support herself, and 
she requires a paper money. Paper 
money is anatural and indispensable 
consequence of the situation of a na- 
tion, which, like England, has created 
a factitious revenue. England pays 
600 millions of interest for debt ; that 
is twice her real and reasonable re- 
venue. 

France.—F rance has 800 millions of 
revenue in time of peace., ‘This is 
only two thirds. of what she can raise 
in time of war. By adding 30 ceatines 
to her rates of imports, her revenue is 
raised to 1200 millions. This revenue 
is wholly derived from her own terri- 
tory. She has 50 millions of debt, 
that is to say, one-sixteenth of her or- 
diuary income. It is obvious from 
this, that France has not, and ought 
not to have a paper money. France 
may be considered as a rich farmer, 
who finds every thing upon his farm, 
She has no need of commerce, but as 
anagent for selling her productions. 
Germany, Italy, are open to her spe- 
culations ; and even England is happy 
to receive, when she chooses to send, 
the surplus of her produce. The 
Bank discounts twice as much as the 
Caisse d escompte discounted in 1780, 
It has 120 millions of notes in circula- 
tion. These are true bank notes, con- 
vertible into specie at pleasure, and 
hot forced. The coinage of France 
is the best in Europe. Money is there 
abondant, and the rate of juterest is 
fom 4 to 5 percent. Herwavufac- 
{ures are in such a state of prosperity, 


that they supply not only her own 
consumption, but that of Italy and 
Germany. The manufactures of 
France never before prospered so 
much. 


Analysis of the Commercial Situation of 
England and France. 


England. —As the power of England 
rests upon her commerce, that com- 
merce consists in the circulation of 
the produce of the New World. We 
have proved that four-fifths, of her 
revenue arose from brokerage; it is 
the coffee, therefore, the sugar, the 
indigo, the dye-woods, the muslins of 
India, which constitute ber fortune; 
all her prosperity consists in drawing 
these productions from both the In- 
dies, and in pronvoting their intro- 
duction into Europe. 

France.—France has an interest 
wholly continental; her revenue arises 
from the produce of her fields, of her 
vines, her olives, her tobacco, her fa- 
brics of silk and linen; and from the 
cottons of her southern provinces. 
Like the continent, ma an interest 
in rejecting the merchandise of the 
Indies, and in profitting by the bounty 
of Nature, which has placed within 
the old continent what may enable it 
to dispense with the new. Thus, the 
shackles which she has thrown upon 
English brokerage are sugh, that the 
consumptien of sugar, of coffee, and 
colonial produce, has within three 
years decreased one-half in Europe. 
The discoveries which she has made 
enable her even to replace the produc- 
tions of the ‘continent. The sugar 
from grapes is sold cheaper than the 
cane-sugar ever was, even at the pe- 
riod of greatest communication with 
the colonies. The cottons of Naples 
and of Rome are superior to those of 
America. The kermes, the woad, and 
the madder, thanks to the aids of che- 
mistry, compensate for the want of 
colonial dyes. Already soda is made 
every where. When the New World 
was discovered, the arts of chemistry 
were in their infancy. 

The continental system has pro- 
duceda real, a prodigious revolution. 
It will oppose ari insurmountable ob- 
stacle tu the brokerage of England; 
and in proportion as the continental 
powers feel, and they have felt it for 
a long time, that it is their interest to 
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tax the importation of colonial pro- 
duce, they will have sugar, coffee, 
cotton, and indigo, from the continent 
itself This result is not chimerical. 
The actual prosperity of France, the 
aid which she derives from the arts to 
procure that which she wants, from 
that this revolution has advanced five 
sixths of its course. It has been si- 
lently working, it will burst forth; 
‘and, at a general continental peace, 
England will be astonished at the pro- 
gress of,the arts of chemistry in Eu- 
rope, of the naturalization of the cul- 
ture of the plants of America on the 
continent, and the repugnance of the 
continent to give her its gold, and im- 
poverish itseif when it finds an equi- 
valent within itseH. These’ are the 
great causes of the diminution of Eng- 
lish commerce; these effects. will be 
more efficacious than. the Decrees of 
Milan and Berlin. Let these Decrees 
continue in force a few years longer, 
and they will make themselyes be feit 
a century after they have been re- 
voxed. 


Analysis of th@Politics of England and 
France. 

England.—-The alliance of England 
has caused the ruin of the powers who 
have courted it; witness the Stadthol- 
der of Holland, the Kings of Naples 
and Sardinia, and the other Princes 
who have given themselves up to it. 
England is, in her internal policy, in- 
tolerant; a population of more than 
six millions of Christians cannot pro- 
tess their religion; cannot hold em- 
ployments in the state, or inthe army, 
without renouncing their faith. Eng- 
land oppresses the nations with whom 
she unites, because she carries her op- 
pression so far as not to leave them 
the free exercise of their religion. 
Such are the efiects of the English 
administration, Ireland cannot be 
guarded without a considerable army. 
‘Tranquillity cannot be maintained in 
London without ap armed force. Even 
in London, English troops have been 
scen to fire upon the people—old men, 
women, children—to enforce the re- 
spect due tothe law. it was not only 


the bayonet that was employed—it 
was cannon, and trains-of artillery, 
which were brought to London, to 
niake the government respected. The 
hing of England durst not go abroad 
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in London unattended: he has, ten 
times, been very near heing assassi- 
nated; he will take care not to. go 
among a crowd—-it is probable that 
he would not do so with impunity, 

In order to have sajlors, they are 
pressed, they are carried off in the 
public streets witbout law, and, like 
savages. In these expeditions men 
are beaten, they are killed;. every 
where authority acts. with violenee. 
The English government then has all 
the characteristics of tyranny and:op- 
pression ; it employs the bayonet and 
the cannon to. keep in obedience one 
of the principal divisions of its em- 
pire, and. to restrain its capital; it 
shackles six millions of its citizens,in 
the exercise of their religion, 

France.— All the powers allied to 
France are aggrandized; all the coun- 
tries united with it receive fraternal 
treatment; toleration, there, is entire 
and absolute; within the circumfe- 
rence of the Louvre is the chapel of, 
St. Thomas, where protestants. offi- 
ciate: the Emperor appoints and. pays 
the bishops and clergy, the presidents 
of the Consistory, and the ministers; 
organize the seminaries and the 
schools of Geneva and Montauban. 
Civil authority has no right.to restrain, 
the consefence; this. is the pripciple 
of the French monarchy. No troops.” 
are necessary in the united, countries, 
Piedmont, Tuscany, Genoa, had. not 
1500 troops when the Emperor was at 
Vienna. There were only 1200 men 
in garrison at Paris. The conscrip- 
tion was levied, taxes were bn, 
paid, and every thing was tranquil, 
At no time has an armed force been 
employed since the close of the Revo- 
lution ; and the Emperor promenades, 
in the midst of the crowd which co- 
vers the Carousal, or in the park of 
St. Cloud in bes chariot and four, at 
slow pace, with the Empress, and a 
single page, aud ainidst 150,000 spec- 
tators surrounding his carriage, an 
blessing the father of the country. 
Opinion is all-powerful in France, 
from the lowest class. to the highest; 
ail listen to reason, and march when the 
trumpet sounds. The conscription Is 
regulated like the taxes; it is levied, 
without commotion, without disorder: 
the magistyates. of the people preside 
over the whole; there is nothing of 
violence or tumult to be seen. 
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Germany. 


According to the German Peda- 

gic Magazine, (vol. 111. p. 407.) 
died lately in Swabia, a schoolmaster, 
who for one and fifty years had super- 
intended a large institution with old- 
fashioned severity. From an average 
inferred by means of recorded obser- 
vations, one of the ushers has calcv- 
lated that, in the course of his exer- 
tion, he has given 911,500 canings, 
124,000 Aoggings, 209,000 custodes, 
196,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 
boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks to 
get by heart. It was further calcu- 
lated that he had made 700 boys stand 
on peas, 600 kneel on a sharp edge o 
wood, 5000 wear the fools cap, and 
1700 hold the rod. Martial’s observa- 
tion, ‘* Ferule tristes, sceptra peda- 
gogorum cessant,” seems not yet ap- 
plicable to Swabia. 


Remarkable instance of the effects of 
fear.--George Groehantzy, a Polander, 
who had enlisted as a soldier, in the 
service of the King of Prussia, de- 
serted during the last war. A smal! 
party was sent in pursuit of him; and 
when he least expected it, they sur- 
prised him singing and dancing among 
aeompany of peasants, who were got 
together at an inn, and were making 
merry. This event, so sudden and 
unforseen, and at the same time so 
dreadful in its consequences, struck 
him in such a manner, that giving a 
great cry, he became at once altoge- 
ther stupid and insensible, and was 
seized without the least resistance. 
They carried him away to Glosau, 
where he was brought before the 
council of war, and received sentence 
asadeserter. He suffered himself to 
be led and disposed of at the will of 
those about him, without uttering a 
word, or giving the least sign that he 
knew what bad happened or would 
happen to him. He remained im- 
moveable as a statue wherever he was 
placed, and was wholly passive with 
Tespect to all that was dove to him-or 
about him, During all the time he 
was in custody, he neither ate, drank, 
nor slept, nor had any evacuation. 
After some time they knockedoff his 
letters, and left him at liberty to go 
whither he would. He received his 
liberty with the same insensibility that 
he had showed upon other occasions : 

Universat Mae. Vos: XIV. 
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he remained fixed and immoveable ; 
his eyes turned wildly here and there 
without taking cognizance of any ob- 
ject, and the muscles of his face were 
fallen and fixed like those of a dead 
body. Being left to himself, he passed 
niveteen days in this condition, with- 
out eating, drinking, or any evacua- 
tion, and died on the twentieth day. 


Italy. : 
There were lately in Rome several 


establishments for the support of mis- 
sions and tolerated churches, includ- 
ing several English, Scottish, and 
Irish colleges. 
have lately been suppressed by the 
French emperor, and their possessions 
confiscated. 
these colleges have been called upon 


All these institutions 


Some of the heads of 


to deliver up their accounts. A short 
time before this suppression, Mr. 
O’Canah, an ecclesiastic, intending 
to carry with him to America, certain 
bells of consecration, léft Rome for 
Naples, where, being arrested and 
stripped of his packet, he died in the 
course of two days. 

As a compensation for the loss of 
the gains and amusements of super- 
stition, an imperial decree issued from 
Paris places at the disposal of the 
minister of the interior, 500,000 francs, 
to be applied to the establishment of 
manufactures in Roine, to the encou- 
ragement of the growth of cotton, in 
the neighbouring country, and to the 
improvement of the climate and agri; 
culture. 

Spain. 

It appears, from good authority, that 
the crop of fine wool of all descrip- 
tions is lessened in this kingdom.— 
** We have,” says a letter on this sub- 
ject, ‘* this year less than a third part 
of the usual quantity, and it is to be 
feared that, in future, it will not be 
more abundant, the flocks having been 
diminished, not onty by the unfavour- 
ableness of the season, but also on ac- 
count of the sheep being harrassed by . 
the frequent jourmies they have beeu 
obliged to take. Many of them have 
been obliged to change‘ibeir pastures 
entirely, which never fails injuring 
the wool, and occasions a gieat infe- 
riority in comparison with its foumec 
State, both with respect to the fineness 
and the staple. 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


ABRAHAM GOoLDsmMID, Esa. 

N Friday morning, Sept. 28, this 

well-known character, on whom, 
in a great measure, not only our own, 
but the fate of neighbouring nations, 
has for the last twenty years greatly 
depended, put a period to his exist- 
ence by a pistol, in a water-closet, 
situate in a part of the shrubbery, 
called the Wilderness, at his house at 
Morden, Surrey. He was discovered 
about eight o'clock mortally wounded, 
but not dead. Medical assistance was 
sent for, but he died at ten o'clock, in 
the bosom of his afflicted family. He 
was in the 53d vear of his age. ‘The 
extreme irritation of his feglings, from 
the pressure of the many intricate 
concerns in which he was involved, 
had, for the last ten or twelve days 
preyed upon him so much, that he 
was visibly disturbed; and in a mo- 
ment of mental ‘delirium, he com- 
mitted this fatal act, which has de- 
prived his numerous family of an in- 
estimable parent. 

The origin of this wealthy indivi- 
dual is said to have been so low, that 
there are persons living who remember 
the head of the family te have been a 
retailer of sealing-wax and hair-rollers 
in the public streets of the metropolis, 
from which be emerged, till by great 
economy and extraordinary applica- 
tion to mercantile traffic, the house 
latterly employed more than 100 clerks, 
who were arranged in distinct rooms 
in a suite of offices, and there was 
scarcely an article, cither of native or 
foreign produce, with which you 
might not have been well supplied by 
their firm. The returns were of course 
immense, and their dealings marked 
by the strictest punctuality; but from 
dealings in goods they became dealers 


jn money, and though iron may some- 


times be as profitable as gold, yet it is 
not so rapidly rendered productive. 
This induced them to turn their at- 
tention to more enlarged speculations, 
even the provision for fleets and 
armies; indeed such was the success 
of the firm, that it was long currently 
believed on the Stock Exchange, that 
no loan of government could be pre- 
ductive unless the Goldsmids were 
concerned therein; and in order to 
sender this opinion valid, whenever 


any other parties were successful ig 
the negociation with the minister, 
every means was adopted to depre- 
ciate the bargain, until at length 
(though willing to participate) no one 
cared to enter the lists against them, 
and they were considered as the prin. 
cipal loan-jobbeis. To the facility 
with which money was obtained 
through their means, may probably 
he attributed the long continuance of 
a war which has nearly desolated Ey- 
rope; for however the tyrannical con- 
duct of Bonaparte may be reprobated, 
it is indubitable, that our having sub. 
sidized other powers opposed to him, 
has been the great cause of his invete. 
rate malignity and hostility towards 
this country. 

The great Frederick of Prussia is 
believed to have owed his resources 
during the height of his glory toa 
Jew of equally distinguished celebrity; 
who, if we may credit Voltaire, was 
his great confidante and friend, and 
assisted in the partition and despolia- 
tion of Poland. In like manner, the 
Goldsmids enjoyed the confidence of 
the prime ministers of England, and 
even princes of the blood have been 
entertained by the deceased in the 
most costly and sumptuous .manner, 
On a very recent occasion the dessert 
of fruits alone is said to have cost 
7001. but how insignificant was such a 
sum to his immense acquirements, 
when favoured by a successful issue, 
as they generally were, till the recent 
calamitous circumstances so fatal to 
his mental peace. 

It is known that in conjunction 
with Sir F. Baring he took half of the 
late loan for 14 millions; and sup+ 
posing, as has been advanced, that he 
had distributed amongst his friends, 
without profit, 3 millions thereof, (as 
has been his general practice) 4 mil- 
Jions remained to his firm. In the 
commencement at least, and till after 
the first or second instalment is paid 
of 10 per cent. the ommium (as it is 
called) generally bears a premium, 
and if only of a quarter of 5s. per cent. 
the profit on 4 millions is 10,0001. ; if 
a half or 16s. per 1001. 20,0001.; if 
3-4ths or 15s. per 1001. 30,0001.; and 
if 1 per cent. 40,0001. In the present 


yeas the premium has been as high as- 
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. % per cent. which would yield a profit 


of 100,0001.; aad on former occasions 
it has frequently exceeded that pre- 
mium even to 5 and 6 per cent. and 
this is often obtained by the advance 
of not more than a 10th or Sth part of 
the principal sum required, before the 
whole is disposed of by the fortunate 
contractor, often without any regard 
to the supposed goodness of the bar- 
gain, but depending more frequently 
upon the successes of commerce or 
ayriculture yielding a superfluity of 
wealth. The recent embarrassmenits 
and difficulties of the trading part of 
the community, unfortunately for Mr. 
Goldsmid, had in the present: year 
prevented his finding that ready mar- 
ket for this funded stock which he 
expected, and instead of a premium 
of 24, it had actually felltoa discount 
of 64 per cent. previous to the shock- 
ing catastrophe which terminated his 
existence! Suchare the fatal effects 
of speculation and avarice!! 
Eulogiums, alike obnoxicus to truth 
and decency, upon the character of 
this individual, having appeared in 
the columns of almost all the daily 
papers without intermission, from the 
period of bis death up to-the present 
time, it becomes necessary that a few 
Wvief remarks should be made upon 
the genuine claims of this departed 
individual to public remembrance. 
A Coroncr’s Inquest has returned a 
verdict of insanity upon the body ;— 
but we should but ili discharge our 
duty if we hesitated to atiirm, that, in 
our minds, a thirst for money anda 
most criminal and towering ambition 
obviously formed the leading charac- 
teristics of the man, and-that the rash 
termination of his existence, was no- 
toriously tke result of a temper in- 
flated with worldly ambition and in- 


ordinate pride, and no other species of 


insanity $ While he could revel in 
millions, (for thousands he looked down 
upon with contempt, )—millions ob- 
tained in the worst species of human 
speculation, because they were wrung 
oat of the vitals of national prosperity; 
while he. could indulge in the arro- 
gant idea that he was the pecuniary 
Prop, ina manner, of a rapacious and 
proflizate administration, and that he 
tould supply them perpetually with 
Money on lean, which enabled them 
to mortgage their country in the 


wicked and direful pursuit of indivi- 
dual aggrandizement, at the expense 
of the blood, treasure, and liberties of 
the whole world ;—while Mr. Gold- 
smid could feel himself thus exalted 
in his own ideal consequence ;—while 
enabled to give splendid and ostenta- 
tious fetes to the first princes of the 
blood, which in fact cost him nothing 
but a few days speculation in the 
Alley, where he cou!ld comMMAND the 
funded market, we heard nothing but 
of the menificence of Mr. Goldsmid,— 
the most distant symptom of the in- 
sanity of such aman was never even 
lisped. But, alas! to confirm the de- 
generacy of the age, and the scanda- 
lous venality of the press, the moment 
the towering pride of this idoliser of 
wealth is checked by a few reverses, 
and he finds that he can no longer be 
the supreme burometer of tre British 
Funds, the whole country is putina 
state of alarm by the rashness of this 
man, who, in the morning, is consi- 
dered sufficiently sane to transact 
business in the Stock-Market to the 
amount of hundreds of thousands, but 
who, failing in his object to elevate 
the price of tlre funds to the goal of 
his: ambition, returns home and medi- 
tates the cowardly and: diabolical act 
of self murder where he deliberately 
rises from his bed next morning, and 
seeks the mo-t retired spot to perpe- 
trate. But Mr. Goldsmid was@ rich 
man, therefore, notwithsianding that 
his destruction of himself was thus 
perpetrated with all the system of pre- 


arrangement, yet this last and worst, 


act of human turpitude is to be soften- 
ed by the appellation of the term 
insanity, and the world is to be told 
only of his private acts of munificence 
and geserosity! ‘That Mr. Goldsmid 
may have been the instrument df ad- 


vancing to wealth many individuals, . 


as his encomiasts affirin, we doubt not ; 
but let these men take into their eon- 
sideration bow many- families ‘have 
been reduced to ruin by the im- 
mensity of his intrigues and specula- 
tions in the Alley, and sure we are, 
if they mean to reason as christians 
and as patriot citizens, they must see 
iu the public life of Mr. Goldsmid 
much more to deprecate afd deplore 
than to applaud and hold up to the 
admiration of a credulous, oppressed, 
and ill-used multitude. Looking te 
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the life and exit of Mr. Goldsmid, we 
cannot help exclaiming with the poet, 
that 


When all the blandishments of life are 
gone, 

The coward creeps to death, the brave live 
on! 


[It is little more than two years 
since the brother of this gentleman, 
Mr. Benjamin Geldstuid, put a period 
to his existence by hanging himself: 
for an accotin' of which, see Univer- 
sal Mag. Voi. ix. pp. $47, 452.] 





Ann Moor, of Tutbury. 


HE following judicious observa- 

tions, written by Mr. Richard 
Thompson, a medical gentleman, of 
Birmingham, will probably not only 
satisfy the enquiries of our Chichester 
correspondeiit, inserted at p.211 of 
our last Magazine, but also enlighten 
the public at large with respect to this 
mysterious affair. it is. not av little 
singular, that, in two of the characters 
selected for this month, ove was known 
to live upon very //t/e_ indeed, while 
the other is supposed to smbsist upon 
what is next to nothing / 

Mr, ‘Tbompson observes, ‘* Edu- 
cated in the pubic schoois, where sys- 
tem, thai ster ping stone to knowledge, 
hold an vunresisted, undivided sway ; 
I have been taught to think, that the 
natural world is governed by laws uni 
form andimmutable. Nor is this doc- 
trine in the least at variance with rea- 
son. If we look around us, every 
object forces itself upon our thoughts 
as the creature of design; we see, and 
we admire the regularity with which 
the same laws produce the infinite va- 
riety of effects which characterise the 
operations of nature. The power 
which we call gravitation, the living 
principle, electricity, and other natu- 
ral causes, produce the same effects; 
and, although there seem to exist 
many anomalies in the action of these 
Jaws, yet their number is daily on the 
decline. Children inscience, we find, 
that as our knowledge increases, this 
beautiful uaiformity becomes’ more 
apparent; acircumstance which nia- 
terially strengthens the belief, that 
if the various phenomena presented 
to us were properly understood, we 
should find one grand law to preside 
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over every change iv the material 
world, 

“* T have been led into this train of 
thought from the perusal of various 
papers, which have recently appeared 
in the jeurnals, on the subject of a 
woman, nawed Ain Moor, at present 
residing at Tutbury, in Statfordshire, 
who is supposed, by the people in that 
neighbourhvod, and by severe! medi- 
cal men, to have lived for two years 
without having takeu any kind of 
food. 

“* Reasoning a priori upon this cir- 
cumstance, | should as soon expect 
that a body projected from the earth 
would not return, as that it should he 
true; I shall venture, therefore, to of-° 
fer youa few observations upon the 
case, 

“* Tt is certain that we find occas 
sional instances of animals being vas 
riously deformed, but there ave some, 
at least, that [ have met with, in which 
there has been the defieiency of a sto- 
mach. Indeed, in the myriads of liy- 
ing objects with which the face of 
nature teems, there is not a single spe- 
cies in which this organ is wanting— 
an hydatide, the most simply con- 
structed cresture that exists, is all 
stomach; and it will be found, that as 
animals become more complicated in 
their organization, it is always by the 
addition of other apparatus to this in- 
dispensable appendage. Reasoning 
in this way, we should be very cau- 
tious in giving credit te any alledged 
instance of the stomach becoming use- 
less, especially. when there is no other 
apparent route, by which the aliment 
can be supplied to the constitution. 
Certainly, in cases of fever.and other 
illness, patients will live for weeks 
without food; but, although these 
persons in every case take liquids, 
they invariably become emaciated, 
and would die, if the abstinence were 
continued. Here, too, the body. isin 
a vety different state from that of 
health; the pulse is quick, and every 
office is more or less deranged. 

** How different, however, is the 
case of Ann Moor. Her appearance 
is that of a handsome, respectable- 
looking woman, who is. beginning 
to wear her grey hairs with proper 
dignity. She is pale indeed, but 
looks healthy; and so. far from the 
functions of her body being dwanged, 
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there is not one* which does not go on 
with the regularity of health. Her 

ulse is under $0, firm and good; her 
strength very little impaired; her con- 
yersation correct; the tone of her 
voice remarkably full and strong; her 
perspiration free and natural; and her 
mouth perfectly supplied with salica; by 
her own account, she passes urine some- 
times; has the motion of all her limbs, 
aod certainly is not emaciated to-any 
great extent, at all events, not more 
so than would be expected in any one 
who has been so long confined to bed. 
This is a curious state for a person to 
bein who has neither eaten nor drank 
for two years, 

“ Not to mention the indications of 
apimpaired strength which she pos- 
sesses, let us for a moment consider 
the state of her exertions. The quan- 
tity of fluid which is perspired by a 
human subject, as determined by La- 
voisier and Sequin, amounts to 17.63 
grains in the minute, or 52.89 ounces 
in the twenty-four hours. This fact 
alone, when appiied to the case und-r 
examination, Is sufficient to shake the 
firmest beliefof it. The woman's own 
account, with regard to he: urine, is, 
I believ:, that she makes about a tea- 
cup full once in a week. Even if she 
made. vo more, which is much to be 
doubted, her accounts to different peo- 
ple being very contradictory, whence 
is this derived? A medical friend of 
mine, to whom she said she had _pass- 
ed urine within two or three days of 
the time he saw her, could plainly 
perceive the bladder above the pubis, 
to contain a cansiderably larger quan- 
tity than that she mentioned, so much 
80, as to convince him, ber own state- 
ment, as to that point, was absolutely 
false. 

* But the most remarkable circum- 
stance with regard to her relates to 
the secretion of saliva. It is now ge- 
nerally agreed upon by physiologists, 
that the great use of this secretion is 
to act an important part in the pro- 
fess of digestion; and, in proof of 
this, we find that, whenever that ope- 
ration is deranged, the state of the 
mouth is an instant and accurate test 
of the fact. In this case, however, 








‘* Those I mean which she cannot, 
or thinks it unnecessary to disguise. 
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the tongue is tolerably clean, and the 
saliva neither diminished in quantity, 
nor vitiated in quality. This is an 
unanswerable proof that she does take 
food in certain, although probably in 
very small quantities. Nor is this at 
all an unusual circumstance. The 


Most inattentive observer must have 


seen abundance of instances, in which 
women have existed, and seemingly 
in very tolerable health, upon almost 
inconceivably small quantities of food ; 
and it is impossible to say to what ex.’ 
tent this might be carried, especially 
where there is chronic disease of the 
viscera, which is, perhaps, the case 
with this woman. 

** From suct: considerations, it is 
my decided opinion that she is an im- 
postor; and, in farther correbor tion, 
1 shall now mention the result of an 
interview with her, which took piace 
some time ago. She seemed to be in 
a state of weakness, which made it 
great labour,-as well as pain, for her 
even to attempt to move. This but 
ill agreed with ber countenance and 
pulse. We carried on the conversa- 
tion for some time, in which she took 
a lively part, Lili we began to insinuate 
that the medical men of London were 
so dissatisfied with the manner in 
which her case had been proved by 
watching, that we had heard it was 
the intention of a certain number of 
them to come down, for the purpose 
of watciing her themselves, which 
would be so managed, that at no time 
should she be without the eves of a 
medical man being upon her, At 
this suggestion she took great oilence, 
and, in the course of a little une, so 
completely forgot ber situation, that 
she raised herself upright in hed, a 
position which we had previously 
learned she had not been iv for more 
than a year, griped her fisis, threw her 
arms and head about with as inuch 
strength and ease as the most healthy 
woman of an equal age couid possibly 
do, and talked at the same time wicst 
loudly and incessantly, from the effect 
of violent passion. She complained 
of our cruelty to her bitterly, aud said 
we meant to impose upon her ; ‘that 
she had been “upon her trial ence, 
which she would not then -have sub- 
mitted to, but to oblige the Minisfer, 
and for nobody in the world would she 
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undergo a repetition of it.* So con 
yinced were we now of her true cha- 
Yacter, that, after paying the admit- 
tance fee, we immediately lefi ber ; 
and the impression our interview made 
upon her was so lasting, that she conii- 
nues, to this day, to tei the people that 
visit her of the cirewmstance, which 
she converts to good account, by say- 
ing ihat we intended to frighten her, 
but she was fully aware ot our designs. 

** Phat the public may uaderstand 
the mirutiaz of this case, it is right to 
state thet she is of the puritanical pro- 
fession of faith, and strongly impresses 
upou the minds of her visitors that her 
case is a misacle. However this may 
be, she has made it answer very weil 
in a pecuniary point of view, which, 
it is much to be suspected, was the 
chief ed she wished to gain. What 
makes this more probable is, that, for 
some time past, { understand she has 
told every new comer, that ** God is 
able to restore her to ber former health, 
and that very, probably he will do 
it.’ With respect to the description 
of people who watched her during the 
time of ber probation, it is enough to 
state, that they were alf beloncing 
to ‘he iown or neig!bourhood of Tut- 


Lary, most ef them her own acquaint- 
anee, and of the same religvous per- 
snastonasherscitii Alchoughtmiracles 
are supposed to have ceased long 


since, i would scen as if the neigh- 
bourhood of Tutbury was citber very 
hightv favoured by the Almighty, or 
jts linbaoitants particularly Sct prical 
in their redcious opinions; for, since 
this woman has derived so much ad- 
vantage from her infirmities, avother 
yuiiacte bas started at Barton, near 
‘futbury, in the person of a boy, who, 
it is said, can culy see on Sundays, 
being brindall the reset of the week. 
This L culy knew from report, but 
have every reason to give credit to it.” 





The late ALexanpder Adam, LE.D. 
Reetor of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr. ApaM, it appears, was born in 

1741, the son of one of those Httle 


ibis 





* Her attendant, who, is as well an 
educated hypocrite as her mistress, 
was pleased to'style it “a trial for her 
life.’ This she did in arguing against 
ber mistress submitting to a second. 
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farmers who.then abounded in Scot. 
Jand, but are now swallowed up in the 
vortex of monopolists, or rather plu. 
rausts. His father, though poor, had 
the honest ambition, so creditable to 
Scotchmen, of giving his son a libe. 
ral education; and the son appeared 
no less ambitious of profiting by this 
parental attention. “* Having gone 
through the reutine of the Latin lan. 
guage, as it was then usually taught in 
a parochial school, Mr, Adam turned 
his steps towards Aberdeen, with the 
intention of contending for a Bursary, 
an exhibition of small value.” Being, 
however, unsuccessful, he proceeded 
to Edinburgh, and here comes the 
economical anecdote, and which we 
shall give in his- biographer’s own 
words :-—*‘ His studies were continued 
with unremitting vigour, and his fi- 
nances were so straitened, that in his 
auxiety to go forward to the grand 
object of lis career, he even abridged 
his portion of the necessaries of life. 
tic entered the Logic Class, in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, 4th Nov. 1758, 
and about that time began to assist 
young Mr. Maconochie (now a Lord 
of Session, by the title of Lord Mea- 
dowbank) in that capacity which is 
commonly styled a private teacher, 
For his services he received only one 
vuivea in three months; yet, as he 
had no other niethodof raising a six- 
pence, he contrived to subsist upon 
this sum, and in a manner that will 
now appear incredible. He lodged in 
asmatl poor: at Restalrig, in the north. 
eastern suburbs; and for this accom- 
modation he paid four pence per week. 
All his meals,.except dinner, uniform. 
ly cousisted of oatmeal made into por- 
ridge, togethers with sma'l beer, of 
which he only allowed himself halfa 
bottle at a time. “ When he wished to 
dine, he purchased a penny loaf at the 
nearest baker's shop, and if the day 
was fair, he would dispatch his meal 
in a walk to the meadows, or Hope 
Park, which is adjoining the southern 
part of the city; but, if the weather 
was foul, he had recourse to some long 
and lonely stairs, (the old houses in 
Edinburgh have all common stait- 
cases, mostly of an_uncouscionable 
height, one in particular being four- 
teen stories), which he would ciin’b, 
eating his disver at every step, By 
this meats all expense, for cookery 
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was avoided, and he wasted neither 
toals nor candle, for when he was 
chill, he used to run till his blood be- 
gan to glow, and his evening studies 
were alwavs prosecuted under the roof 
of some one of his companions. /The 
youths of Scotland have hitherto been 
remarkable for parsimony and perse- 
yerance; but no man was ever_ more 
completely under the influence of a 
virtuous emulation than Mr. Adam 
The particulars of his conduct, which 
are here related, have not been exag- 

rated in any manner, for he fre- 
guently told the same story to his pu- 
pils. Ataconvivial meeting between 
Mr. Adam and, Mr. Luke Fraser, an- 
other of the masters of the bigh school, 
the latter, who was very sceptical as to 
Mr. Adam's parsimony, took the trou- 
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ble of bringing together upon paper 
the various items of his friend's ex- 
penditure, and dciuaily found that in 
six months it did not amount to two 
guineas!” 

Dr. Adam's merits as a scholar, a 
teacher, a gramiiarian, and an author, 
were undoubtediy high; and, during 
the forty-thiee years he held the rec- © 
torship, by his talents and assiduity 
he raised the school (especially the 
higher class, which it was his imme- 
diate province to teach) from.a very 
low state to the zenith of prosperity, 
and he was enabled for many years to 
live and entertain his friends. in a 
style of exceiience peihaps not infe- 
rior to the learned Lord his former 
pupil. 





MISCELLANEA, FACETIOUS AND ECCENTRIC. 


HE following effusion was written 
by Sir Walter Raleigh a short 
time before his execution. The quatnt- 
ness of the antitheses was peculiar to 
the age when he lived. 
Sir Walier Raleigh's Pilgrimage. 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation ; 

My crown of glory, hope’s true gage, 

And thus "ll take my pilgrimage. 

Blood must be my only baimer, 

No other balm will there be giv’n, 

Whilst my soul, likea quiet palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heavw’n, 

Over the silver moyntains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains ; 

There will J kiss the bowl of bliss, 

And drink mine everlasting-fill, 
On every milky hill; 

My soul will be a dry before, 
But after it will thirst no more: 

I'll take them first to quench my thirst, 
And taste of nectar-suckets, 

At those clear wells where sweetness dwells, 
Drawh up by saints in crystal buckets : 
And when our bottlés, and all we, 

Are fill’d with immortality, 
Ther the blessed parts we'll travel, 
Strew’d with rubies thick as gravel, 
Scalings of diamonds, sapphire flow’rs, 
High coral wails, and pearly bow’rs. 
From thence to Heav’n’s-bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl, 
No conscience molten into gold, 
No forg’d accuser bought or sold, 
No cause deferr'd, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the king's attorney. 


Sir Isaac Newton. said, a little be- 
fore his death, :-ee Turner's Collec- 
tion for a History of Grantham), “I 
do not know what ] may appear to the 
world; but, to myself, I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the 
sea-shore, and diverting myself now 
and then with a smoother pebble, or 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the 
great ocean of truth Jay all undisco- 
vered before me.” 

Some books require peculiar atten- 
tion in reading. A spruce young gen- 
tleman was one day boasting that he 
had the most happy genius in. the 
world, Every thing to me,” said 
he, ** is easy. People call Eaclid’s 
Elements a hird book; but I got 
through it Yesterday from beginning 
to end in a piece of the afternoon, 
between dinner time and tea time.”"— 
“* Read al! Euclid,” answered a gen- 
tlemah present, “in one afternoon! 
how was that possible ?”—** Upon my 
honcur I did, and never read smoether 
reading in my life”—*“* Did you mas- 
ter all the demonstrations, and solve 
all the problems as you weut ?”—** De- 
monstrations and problems! [ suppose 
you mean the a’s, and 4's, and c’s, the 
I's, 2's, and 3's, and the pictures of 
scratches and scrawls? No, no: I 
skip’t all they, I only read Euclid 
himself, and all Euclid I did read ia: 
one afiernoon.” 
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A lady, it is related, borrowed of a 
gentleman Locke on the Human Un- 
derstanding, which she had expressed 
a strong desire to read. The gentle- 
man, who had much donbt of her ca- 
pacity, lent it her nevertheless. She 
returned it after some time apparently 
well pleased, which rather surprising 
the lender, he asked her if she had 
found nothing difficultinit. ‘* There 
is only one word, Sir,” said she, ‘‘ that 
the author is very fond of, and that is 
ddeas: 1 can make nothing at all of 
that.” , 

During the height of the French 
revolution, and the rage of democracy 
on this side of the water, a relative to 
the late Rev. Mr. Newton, of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard-street, married a 
bookseller, who frequently urged Mr. 
Newton to speak ‘‘ a few words,” as 
he termed it, ‘in the cause of liberty.” 
The old gentleman begged him to ex- 
plain what he meant by liberty, which 
having done, Mr. N. observed, “ I 
And, Sir, that diberty includes either 
speaking or holding one’s tongue.”— 
** Certainly,” was the answer. “‘ Very 
well,” replied the old gentleman, “the 





liberty of holding my tongue is all I- 


require.” 
The Mitred Captain. 

Dr. William Lyons, who was ele- 
vated to the bishopric of Cork, towards 
the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, was originally a captain of a 
ship, and had distinguished himself so 
gallantly im several actions with the 
Spaniards, that the Queen told him 
he should have “the first vacancy 
that offered.” The honest captain, 
who understood the Queen literally, 
soon after hearing of a vacancy in the 
see of Cork, immediately set out for 
court, and claimed the royal promise. 
Her Majesty replied, that she would 
take a few days to consider of it; 
when, examining into his character, 
and finding him a sober, moral man, 
gave him the bishoprick. Lyons im- 
mediately set out for his bishoprick, 
which he enjoyed for about twenty 
years, never, however, attempting to 
preach but once, which was on the 
death of the Queen, He then mounted 
the pulpit, when, after giving a good 
discourse on the uncertainty of life, 
and the great qualities of the Queen, 
he concluded in the following whim- 
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sical manver:—*‘ Let those who feel 
this loss deplore with me on this me- 
lancholy occasion; but if there be any 
that hear me, who have secretly wish- 
ed for this event—they have got their 
wish, and the devil do them good with 
at.” 


Apology for short Sermons. 

Thus a hearer-did once on -his teacher res 
tort, 

“ Your sermons of late are unusually 
short.” 

“ Why that may be true,” was the good 
man’s reply, 

When a thing is quite plain, ’tis in vaia 
to deny; 

But that small is the odds, may be easily 
shewn, 

If I preach by the pound, you believe by 
the stone.” 





At the late Worcester assizes a 
cause was tried about the soundness of 
a horse, in which a clergyman, not 
educated in the school of ‘Tattersall, 
appeared as a witness. He was con- 
fused in giving his evidence; anda 
furious blustering counsellor, who ex- 
amined him, was at last tempted to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, do you know 
the difference between a horse and a 
cow >"—** IT acknowledge my igno- 
rance,” replied the clergyman; “I 
hardly know the difference between a 
horse and a cow, ora bully and a bull; 
only that a bull, | am told, has horns, 
and a dud/y (bowing to the counsellor) 
luckily for me has none.” 

A good hint to epicures has been 
thrown out ina reeent French work, 
called Carle Gastronomique, or the 
Gutler’s Guide. Annexed to it isa 
map of France, wherein the principal 
delicacy for which any town has ac- 
quired celebrity is marked by a figure 
of the article placed by the side of the 
town. For instance, adjacent to 
Amiens and Abbeville are placed 
patés; near to Aix, are placed bottles. 
of vin mousseur; at Angouleme are 
galantines; in the Ardennes, a sheep; 
at Besancon, trout; wive and liqueurs 
at Bourdeaux; sardines and butter in 
Bretagne; oysters at Cancala; pre- 
serves and cheese at Clermont; bran- 
dy at Cognac; turbots at Dreppe; 
grapes at Fontainebleau; cider @ 
Isigny; figs and anchovies at Mar- 
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seilles; sausages at Lyons; eels at 
Melun; cherries at Montmorency; 
honey at Narbonne; cheese-at Neuf- 
chatel; aloes and sugar at Orleans; 
truffles in Perigord; almond cakes at 
Pithviers; veal in Pontoise; red- 
legged partridges in Le Quescy; car- 
metons and apple-jelly at Roceen; 
haricots at Soissons; pigs’ feet at St. 
Menehould ; carps and great livirs of 
geese at Strasburgh; heads of hogs at 
Troyes ; asparagus at Vendome; dra- 
ee at Verdun; lampreys at Vierzon, 
“4 


The following epigram was written 
by Thomas Paine:— 
Going along the other day, 
Upon a certain plan, 
I met a nose upon the way, 
Behind it was a man. 


I cali’d unto the nose to stop, 
And when it had done so, 
The.man behind it he came up, 

It was—ZeENoBIO. 


An Irishman being told that Sir 
William Sydney Smith had, among 
others, been created a Doctor of Civel 
Laws at Oxford, asked what laws he 
followed now? Being answered, “‘ the 
Jaw ofarms,” he replied, ‘‘ that, honey, 
is surely the most uncivel law of any.” 


—_—o 


A good Joke well turned, 


Not long since a titled assessor of 
the income tax in one of the southern 
counties, observing that a widow wo- 
man, with five small children, con- 
trived to maintain them decently by 
selling bread, took it into his. head 
that her assessment might very well 
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be raised from twenty to fifty pounds, 
and proceeded accordingly. But the 
poor woman's appeal being forcibly 
seconded by a gentleman learned in 
the law, the widow's rate was reduced 
to its primitive standard, and that 
upon the princely domains of the un- 
merciful assessor raised from less than 


one hundred per annum to upwards 


of three. 





Satan's strange Actings. 
In 1697, there was published in 
London an account of the case of a 


person believed to be possessed by the 
devil, under the following title:— 
“The Surey Demoniac, or an Ac- 


count of Satan's strange and dreadful 
Actings in and about the body of 
Richard Dugdale, of Surey, near 
Whalley, in Lancashire. And how 
he was dispossessed by God's Blessing 
on the Fasting and Prayers of “divers 
Ministers and people. The Matter of 
Fact attested by the Oaths of several 
creditable persons before some of his 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace in the 
said County.” These dreadful actings 
of Satan continued above a year, dur- 
ing which there was a desperate 
struggle between him and nine mini- 
sters of the Gospel, who had under- 
taken to drive him out; and for that 
purpose successively relieved each 
other in their daily combats with him; 
while Satan tried all his arts to baffle 
their attempts, insulting them with 
scoffy and raillery; puzzling them 
sometimes with Latin and Greek, and 
threatening them with the effects of 
his vengeance, till he was finally van- 
guished and put to flight by the per- 
severiug prayers and fastings of the 
said ministers. 





THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


__ Covent Garden. 
N Tuesday, the 16th, a new after- 
piece, from the pen of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, called The Bridal Ring, founded 
on the story of the two Emmelines in 
the Canterbury Tales, was produced 
at this theatre. The Marquis da Vinci 
(Mr. Young) is-induced, in a rash mo- 
ment, tomarry an artful woman, Vic- 
toria Maleour (Mrs, C: Kemble).— 
Thinking that she had perished in a 
storm, he marries Juliana (Mrs. H. 
Johnston), the daughier of Baron 
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Heinhault. Victoria appears—vows' 
vengeance, and brings the Marquis to 
trial before the Duke of Savoy, fora 
second marriage. -Itis discovered that 
his former marriage was illegal. Vic- 
toria is foiled, and a happy.termina- 
tion, as usual, takes place.—-W hat 
might have been efiected by the mans- 
facturing this romance into a regular 
melo-drama, we do not pretend f@ron- * 
jecture; but, as an afterpiee ap- 
prehend its fate to be decide here 
jis in it neither novelty, nor probabi- 
2T 
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lity, nor wit, nor humour, nor even 
buffoonery. The fine powers of Mr. 
Young were wasted in a species of 
melo-declamation, paitaking of prose 
and measured syliables. fis perform- 
ance, which was admirable, excited 
regret at so futile an application of 
talent. ‘othe performers the author 
is indebted for the toleration of a 
piece, utterly inconsistent with the 
taste and feelings of the audience, 


Stale of Public Affairs. 
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who, during the performance, mapi- 
fested the most apathetic indifference, 
The Bridal Ring was announced for 
representation amidst the preconcerted 
applause of the author's friends, and 
the hisses of such part of the audience 
as were not restrained by involuntary 
yawning from joining in that expres- 
sion of disapprebation. We fear its 
slight texture is not likely to wear 
through the winter. 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE state of Portugal has, since 
our last, excited, to the utmost, 
public attention. At the moment of 
writing this it is delivered, probably, 
from the fierce invading army after a 
most dreadful battle, or surrendered 
entirely to the power of the French: 
British valour has been displayed in a 
most eminent manner, and the Portu- 
guese have manifested such spirit and 
courage, that the French, it is said, 
have ascribed to us the ruse de guerre 
of clothing cur troops in Portuguese 
uniforms, and thus giving that nation 
a degree of credit to which, in their 
apprebension, it could never he en- 
titled. The fact, however, is, chat a 
great part of the brunt of a battle was 
Sastaircd our allies, and they 
roved that the discipline had not 
ate lost upon them, aiid that they 
were completely capable of defending 
their country. Thus Lord Welling- 
ton, at the head of a numerous well- 
disciplined army, with the population 
of the country in his fevour, and im- 
mense resources of every kind, ina 
position chosen by himself, has ditile 
to fear from the attack ef the French, 
rendered desperate by famine, inca- 
pable of maintaining themselves in 
their positions, or escaping ayain out 
of the country. 

If ever there was a time for the en- 
tire deliverance of the peninsula, the 
oppor.unity is bow iacreased ten/old. 
The great strength of the French is 
with Massera in Portugal; alarve be- 
siezing army is before Cadiz; the at- 
tention of the Fiench is distracted by 
several large bodies ip arms in vari- 
ous provinces. A general rising of 
the eount.y would efiectnally cut off 
the e@mMmunicationbetween theFrench 
armies, render them incapable of co- 


ine 
Dn 


operation, and destroy all the smal} 
corps that have been left in garrison 
in different towns and fortresses. If 
they do not indeed rise, #t will be ma- 
nifest that the French party is very 
strong in the country, and that’ the 
accounts, so frequently cireulated of 
engageinenis ~~ ruin to the French, 
are mere fabricaticus. If the cause of 
Ferdinand is suppoited by a teath 
part of the strength attributed to it, 
the French must be completeiy anni- 
hilated. 

The Cortez of Spain have met.— 
This body, in whieh the government 
of the country constitutionally resided, 
was never permitted to deliberate un- 
der the Bourbon dynasty. Necessity 
has brought it together, and, actuated 
by the strongest motives, bv a view of 
the state of their. country, by the very 
position in which they mect, when the 
guns of the enemy are within their 
hearing, the degrading passions of sor- 
did self-interest must disappear: every 
thing is calculated to rouse the nobler 
feelings of the mind, and to produce 
the grandest efforts of patriotism. It 
is nota body of men, called together 
from drunken meetings of a provinee, 
where the candidate for the- office has 
been profuse of flattery to his electors, 
and itberal of his purse, in the bopes 
of having his largesses ten fold repaid 
by the liberality of a minister: it is 
not a body of men, each looking up to 
an individual, who nominated him to 
his post; ner a body of men who can 
expect to be paid on each vote out of 
the public purse. Honour and inter- 
est are united together in the Cortez. 
if they were as bese in mind as the 
members of some senates have been, 
still their situation would cover their 
meanness, and in spite of their disha- 
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nesty they could not manifest to the 
world that disregard of principle, that 
subserviency to a minister or to a fac- 
tion, which, in other cases, is too 
likely to exist in a representative body. 

One of the early acts of this body 
excites great hopes in its favour, In- 
deed, it is an act which is easily past 
in times of difficulty, and too easily 
revoked, when the danger is over. It 
was prefaced by a speech, shewing the 
recessity of the measure, and adopted, 
though not without opposition, by a 
considerable majority. By this acta 
member of the Cortez is rendered in- 
capable of being appointed to any 
post or office under the executive go- 
yernment, except to those places to 
which in his profession he would rise 
by seniority, during the time that the 
Cortez is held, and for one year after 
he ceases to be a member of it. This 
act is essentially necessary to a dele- 
gated body: for such is the nature of 
man, that, without it, it is impossible 
that it should perform its duty to its 
constituents. Political writers extol 
aconstitution to the skies, and attri- 
bute to it al! the excellencies which a 
fertile imagination may devise. They 
will talk of the excellence of a repre- 
sentative government,of tbe check it 
is to the wild schemes of a minister, 
or the subtle plans of a tyrant. But all 
their specious reasoning fa'ls to the 
ground, when a simple, plain question 
is left unanswered. By whom fs your 
representative body appointed :—To 
whom does it look up for honour and 
reward? On the answer to these 
questions depends the manner in which 
any subject for discussion will be dis- 
posed of: and the Cortez has acted 
with true wisdom in taking away from 


its members one bias, which would 


inevitably carry them from the coun- 
try to the mean views of party. There 
is a probability that questions «in the 
Cortez will be fairly discussed, and, 
in general, the decision will be accord- 
ing to its merits. We must make ai- 
lowances for the prejudices and want 
of information in the parties; but it 
is not to be expected that men will 
vote one way in the meeting, and, 
whew they come out of the house, 
declare, with unblushing fronts, that 
they have voted im opposition to their 
seal opinion. 

We said, that we must make allow- 
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ances for prejudices: but we cannot - 2 
entertain for a body, true respect, if 
it is led away by prejudices, which j 
they ought to have overcome. We 7 
tremble for the Cortez, We fear that 
it is incapable of saving the country, 
or rather that the country deserves 
not to be saved upon such terms: that 
it will be better under the worst ty- 
ranny of the French, than under the 
best political government that can be 
devised, with the restriction to which 
the Cortez bas in the most solemn 
manner pledged itself. It was opened 
indeed in a most inauspicious manner, 
with all the mummery of the Romish 
church, with a mass to the Holy Ghost, 
than which scarcely any thing more 
offensive can strike. the ear of a pro- 
testant. .When the idolatrous rites 
had been performed, each member i 
swore to the observance of the Roman 
catholic religion, and to the exclusion | 
of every other mode of faith. Horrid | 
oath! what! has not the peninsula h 
groaned Jong enough under the yoke 
of the priests, under the terror of the 
inquisition? Is the reign of falsehood 
to be proionged without end? and is 
the human mind to have no chance of 
being relieved from its chains? With 
the deepest affliction of mind we read 
the account of this day’s proceedings: 
we could wish to see it erased from 
their acts, we could wish that men, 
who have the courage to deny them- | 
selves any reward for their votes, were 
also inspired with liberal sentiments, 
and understood that civil is of little 
consequence without religious liberty, 
But we will vot give ourselves en- 
tirely up to despair. The mind may 
become enlightened, and ong engine t 
remains, which may still be brought | 
into action, and sap that power, 
which seems at present too strong for 
open resistance. This is the press, 
the dread of tyrants, and of time- 
serving priests! Spain owes great part 
of its present calamities to the checks 
on the liberty of the press, which 
prejudiced and narrow minds op- 
posed to it, when the glow of en- 
thusiasm first fired the Spanish breast. 
Some enlightened members of the’ 
Cortez view the subject in its true 
light, and we shall see by the disposal 
of the question, what hopes may be 
entertained of the cause of liberty. A 
— is appointed to take the 
a 
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subject into consideration, and their 
jabours are to be early submitted to 
the Cortez, which will then determine, 
whether Spain is to have a free press 
or not. If noreligion is to be allowed 
but the Romisb, if nothing is to be 
printed, but what the executive go- 
vernment permits, we should prefer a 
residence in Madrid to that in the 
Isle of Leon. In the former place 
religion is free, anda French at any 
rate would be better than a Spanish 
censor. 

The Spaniards have always been 
very fond of titles, and their common 
language is filled with epithets, to 
which our simple manners are unac- 
customed, It became. necessary to 
fix the titles, by which the Cortez 
should be addressed, arid it has as- 
sumed that of majesty, the title of 
higinness being attributed to the coun- 
cilof regency. This may shock the 
English ear, which of late years has 
not heard with complacency the 
phrase of the majesty of the people: 
but it is well understood in Spain, 
und the Cortez have taken the title, 
which strictly belongs to it, as there 
is nothing greater than that body, and 
by the term is acknowledged, that all 
authority is from, and is intended for 
the benefit of, the people. These are 
the chief acts performed: various re- 
guiations are entered into for the 
bringing of the accounts of the re- 
geacy before the body, for the promo- 
tion of union between the mother 
country and the colonies: but many 
of thei were discussed with shut 
doois, as it was not expedient, that 
the evemy should know their mea- 
sures, wr traitors be enabled to frus- 
trate them. 

W hilsi the Cortez are deliberating, 
the French are strengthening their 
works against Cadiz: but it does not 
appear, that on either side any very 
active measures are pursued. This 
seems very extraordinary ; as from the 
strength in Cadiz, and the population 
at the back of the French, one would 
think, that they might be attacked on 
both sides with great prospect of en- 
tire success, Spain, if we can give 
credit to the reports, is one field of 
blood. In every part are actions, and 
guerillas are on the alert’ in every 
province. If spots.on the map, where 


@ctions are said to have taken place, 
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were marked with red, the country 
would appear to be completely che- 
quered, and in no district is there 
freedom-from daily alarm. But it js 
diffichlt to reconcile these accounts 
with the employment of so large a 
body as is now in Portugal, as the 
French ‘would scarcely risque the 
greater kingdom for the sake of a 
lesser conquest. But a very short 
time will develope the true state of 
the armies, and we shall know the 
real condition of both countries, 
LordW ellingtun has been constantly 
retreating, and by very rapid marches; 
yet with such good order, it is said, 
that he suffers no loss in ammunition, 
provisions, or baggage. On the con- 
trary, Massena indeed pursnes, but 
he is said to be destitute of provisions, 
Lord Wellington took the road nearly 
from Almeida to Coimbra; and it 
seems strange that Massena ‘should 
pursue him, instead of taking the 
shorter road to Lisbon, if indeed there 
is one on which he could prudently 
venture. But he pursued the British 
army, and, by his advanced guard, 
made an attack on our army strongly 
posted on the heights of Busaco, a 
few miles distant . from Coimbra— 
flere they were repulsed with very 
great slaughter, so great, that two 
thousand are reported to have been 
left dead on the field of battle; and 
thence, it is presumed that a vast 
number must have been wounded. 
Between three and four hundred pri- 
soners fell into our bands, and the 
British buried their dead; but they 
had scarcely performed the task, when 
they received orders to quit the ground, 
and Lord Wellington continued his 
retreat towards the strong passes of 
Almeida. Massena, it seems, was 
nrarching his whole army round the 
heights of Busaco, took possession of 
Coimbra, and continued-the pursuit 
of Lord Wellington. ‘The position of 
the two armies will be known in due 
time. Lord Wellington may probably 
intrench himself, and defy the farther 
progress of the French: aud, if the 
Portuguese should hover on the rear, 
and cut off their resources, the de- 
struction of such an army seems to be 
inevitable. We speak, however, too 
much at random, not knowing what is 
the real strength of the Freneh, and 
Low far they are, or are not, deficient 
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in ammunition and provision. Mas- 
sena is fighting, it is said, for a king- 
dom, for what he now conquers is to 
be delivered into his hands; and the 
splendour of the crown may have 
dazzled the eyes of the general. 

Sicily has been a witness to British 
yalour, and the inhabitants of the 
shores on each side of the strait of 
Messina will long remember the ex- 
ploits by sea and land that ‘daily oc- 
curred. The Neapolitan king vaunted 
of his strength, and made the most for-- 
midable preparations for the conquest 
of Sicily. His shores were lined with 
troops, and his numerous gun-boats 
were protected by batteries. On the 
other side, our commander was not 
jnactive; but the great glory was due 
to our sailers, who were continually 
on the look out, attacked the Nea- 
politan marine, wherever it stood out 
to sea, drove it under its batteries, 
and repeatedly burnt their gun-boats, 
as they were lying onthe shore. But, 
in such a strait, of so small a width, 
and great extebt, from the nature of 
wind, tide, and weather, it cannot be 
always guarded. ‘The Neapolitan 
sovercign had the satisfaction of seeing 
his boats carry a portion of his troops 
tothe Sicilian shore; ‘but, from the 
saine cause, which assisted him ia this 
attertpt, he found it impossibie to 
send reinforcements, and our troops 
on land gave so good an account of 
them, that they were glad to betake 
themselves, after considerable loss, 
again to their boats. The fact is, 
however, ascertained, that in spite of 
our Navy, an army may be landed: 
yet, if there is any spirit in the Sici- 
liaus, it can be to little effect. To 
reinforce them, or'to provide for them 
will bean arduous task. The Neapo- 
litan sovereign seems sensible of this, 
for he has given” up the enterprise; 
and publishes to the world, that he is 
content with what has been done; that 
it has answered the purpose intended, 
and that his troops may rest contented 
with the reputation they have ac- 


quired. By this he probably means 


to suggest, thai ali bis eiforts were in- 
tended merely to occupy our troops 
and navy, and to prevent any supplies 
being sent from Sicily to our army in 
Portugal. It may be lamented, that 
so much bravery, on our part, will 
pteserve the island but for-a short 


time longer to its present sovereign; 
and that, under its present constitu- 
tion, it is not likely to be so organised 
as to defend itself. _ [t will be a con- 
stant expence to its defenders, with- 
out the advantage, which might be 
derived from so rich an- island, if it 
were in our possession, 

If the peninsula of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and the two Sicilies, have been 
in complete commotion, no small con- 
fusion and alarm prevail in the 
Turkishdominions. From one end of 
the empire to the other the sword is 
drawn against the infidels; the threats 
and promises of the prophet are 
brought forward; the Imams from 
every mosque call on the true believers 
to defend their country, and their re- 
ligion, both in extreme danger. The 
Grand Signor has marched at the 
head of an immense army, collected 
by these means; but how far he has 
proceeded, is not ascertained; nor can 
the effects of such a rabble be prog- 
nosticated. Out of it may be formed 
assuredly an army, capable of over- 
running the provinces, and driving 
the Russians over the Danube; but 
they are more likely to create famine, 
tumult, and confusion, wherever they 
go, and may moulder away before 
they do any thing ethcacious in the 
field, In the mean time, the:two hos- 
tile armies, that have so often met 
each other, retain nearly the same 
positions: the Vizier is on the borders 
of -Balgaria and Romavia, waiting 
probably for the great reinforcements 
with which’ he is to perform wonders. 
The strength of the Turkish nation 
being thus drawn out, and carried to 
a distance from Constantinople, may 
icave an opening for the French and 
Austrians to march to that capital, 
and to throw down the crescent from 
its walls. ‘Che time is fast approach- 
ing for such an event; «and an this ec- 
count the result of the present cam- 


paiga will be highly interesting. Lf 


it shailend in driving the barbarians 


out of Europe, and restoring Greeces 


to a\civilized government, few wiil 
lament the event; and it is of little 
consequence by. whom this is effected. 
In this case, it will naturally be cou- 
sidered as our interest to secure some 
of the is!ands in the Archipelago. 

In the East our arms have beea 
successful, and the isle of Bourbon, 
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a great rendezvous of privateers 
against our trade in the Indian seas, 
has been taken. The expedition was 
planned with great prudence, and the 
conquest was miade at very little ex- 

ence of either ammunition or lives, 

t will lead to the capture of the Isle 
of France, and thus France will be 
left without any possession in the east 
of Africa. The Isle of Bourbon lies 
to the east of Madagascar, just within 
the tropics. Its inhabitants will have 
no reason to regret the change of 
masters, and this is the only alteration 
they will find by the capture. The 
property of private persons is left to 
them, and the capitulation is very 
honourable to the garrison: but the 
governor may no’ perhaps think it 
adviseable to avail himself of the per- 
mission to return to France with the 
greatest expedition. We would not 
answer for his meeting with so good 
a reception there as in our own coun- 
try. 

‘At home, the matter of the greatest 
importance is the meeting of the in- 
habitants of the county of Kent, on 
the subject of a reform in parliament, 
and, we are happy to say, that it has 


been followed by requisitions for a 
meeting of the two great counties of 


Essex and Devonshire. It is impos- 
sible, after the open avowal of the 
abominable corruption practised for 
seats in parliament, that Englishmen, 
who have any sense of their duty to 
their king and country, should refrain 
from using every constitutional means 
in their power to prevent such abuses, 
and to bring back the house of com- 
mons « what it was intended to be— 
a just representation of the people. 
The example, set by the county of 
Kent, will operate greatly to produce 
the desired change. ‘The meeting was 
most respectable; the discussion con- 
ducted ‘with the utmost order; and 
the petition passed unanimously. It 
states the hearty approbation of the 
petitioners in the constifutional go- 
vernment by king, lords, and com- 
mons; but laments that, from the de- 
fective state of the representation, the 
decay of some towns, and the rise of 
others, that the bouse of commois is 
not what it édught tobe. It deplores 
the rejection in the house of a motion, 
in the last session, to take inio con- 
sideration the state of represestation, 


[Octossg 


and it earnestly intreats the house to 
“undertake, before it is too late, in 
a true and cordial spirit, the measure 
of reform upon principles which, by 
conciliating the affections of the 
people, and at length restoring to 
your honourable house its due weight 
and character, may rescue our coun- 
try from domestic discord, and secure 
it from the foreign foc, give stability 
to the throne, and perpetuate the 
constitution.” ‘ 
The speeches on the occasion kept 
completely to the subject of the pe- 
tition, except in the instance of one 
member for the county, Sir E.Knatch- 
bull, who would not openly attack it, 
but entered into an idle discussion, 
irrelevant to the subject. The meet- 
ing very properly set him aside in the 
presentation of the petition, and it 
was voted unanimously to be present- 
ed by the other member, Captain 
Honeywood, a most wortliy and inde- 
pendent character, who was prevented 
by illness from attendi#z,but declared, 
in a letter to the high sheriff, his full 
concurrence with the petition in every 
respect, and his ardent desire for res 
form. It is indeed inconceivable how 
any member for a county can be of 
any other opinion: that he should 
deign tosit in a house where he is shoul- 
dered by a man representing stones, 
or a few empty houses, or who is sent 
thither by a peer or a rich commoner, 
having the command of a borough 
with halfa dozen votes. The thing is 
so glaring, that, when any man talkg 
of innovation to set aside the just de 
mands of the people, it is ten to one 
that he is a gainer by the present 
system 3, aud opposes the constitution 
merely for corrupt purposes. It is 
the innovation of time which has 
brovght the country ito this state; 
and as well might a man say that he 
would pot repair the roof of his housy 
but let the rein pour in, rot his floors, 
and compel biim to live in the growad 
floor, merely because it would be an 
innovation to mend the roof of his 
house. : 4 
1 Gloucestershire presents a very dif 
ferent scene from the county of Kent 
There the old farce of election squibs, 
the stupid terms of Whig and Tory 
are bandied about, and a grand stirts 
made about the influence of peers 10 
the elections. On the latter head, we 
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agree eiitirely with the opposition- 
arty; but then, we shall be glad to 
e assured, that no peers interfere on 
their side: and, if they have solicited 
the interest of peers, there is no rea- 
son for complaining against that in- 
fluence. The fact is, that the county 
of Glocester possesses a peer of very 
large property, and, under the present 
system of elections, he can, by the 
weight of bis purse, overcome any 
private gentleman; and it requires 
the union of a number of private gen- 
tlemen to act a®ainst him. Such an 
union it is very difficult to form, and 
much more to preserve for any length 
oftime. The family is always on the 
watch, the country gentlemen are apt 
tosleep on their arms. They are now 
awake, and we wish them success: 
but they ought to read the Kentish 
petition, and, if they would send a 
similar one to parliament, they will 
do much more good than by sending 
this or that man to represent them. 
It is the expence to which individuals 
are put in county elections, that 
throws them into the hands of peers. 
Destroy this expence; let the votes 
be taken in every hundred; let every 
frecholder on the present terms, aud 
every copybolder and householder 
genting a property of ten pounds a- 
ear, have a vote, provided the latter 
as been five years in possession of 
his house; and we will secure any 
gounty in England from the over- 
grown influence of any peer whatso- 
ever. Peers can do nothing in Kent, 
because the property im that county is 
from the excellent law of gavelkind, 
to much divided, and in consequence 
the county is better cultivated, and 
the higher classes cannot tyrannise 
‘over the lower. 
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The metropolis exhibited, on the 
night of the accession, a most dis- 
graceful scene. In consequence of 
the much-lamemted illness of the 
Princess Amelia, it was generally une 
derstood that there was to be no illu- 
mination, and the weil-disposed inha- 
bitants conceived: that they were 
paying the best complimeut to the 
sovereizn, in following the example 
set at Windsor. But some vagabond 
royalists were not pleased with this 
determination; and, encouraged by 
the illumination at some houses, 
which, to their eternal disgrace, took 
no pains to prevent the riot before 
them, these lawless wretches filled the 
streets with their squibs and crackers, 
annoved the passers by with) every 
possible outrage, and paraded many 
streets, forcing the inhabitants: to, 
piace lights in the windows, of which 
no sinall quantity weve broken, either 
for disobedience of the order, or sup- 
posed tardiness in the execution of it, 
—-Several of these vagabonds were 
brought up the next day before the 
public offices, and we were happy to 
see that this was done in consequence 
of the exertion of some respectable 
persons; and we are persuaded, that, 
with a very little exertion on the part 
of the householders, the whole of such 
scenes might be prevented, Ten or 
a dozen of them, joining together, 
might easily have secured the ring- 
leaders, and prevented the whole tu- 
mult. We canna: find words, how- 
ever, to express our indignation at 
the owners of these houses who, in 
shewing their pretended loyalty, did 
not take care that it should be 
done without violation of the public 
peace. i 


——— ee 
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ANTIQUITIES, 
Complete History of the Druids; 
their Origin, Manners, Customs, 
Powers, Temples, Rites, and Supersti- 
tion; in Scotland and Anglesey,at Barr 
Beacon, Druid Heath, and mapy other 
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The Life of Dr. Beiiby Porteus, late 
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The Life of Christ, compiled from 
the four Evangelists. By J. Sabine, 
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Life of St. Julius Casar, Knt. 
elephant 4to. Sl. 8s. 
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DRAMA. 
Hamlet Travestie: in Three Acts. 
‘ith Annotations, by Dr. Johnson 
and G. Stevens, Esq. and other Com- 
mentators. 12mo. 5s. 


EDUCATION. 

A Practical Cyphering Book. B 
the Rev.W.J.Short. 4to. half-bound, 
Ss. 6d. 

Chambaud's Exercises improved by 
Nicholson, revised, corrected, and en- 
larged; or Practical Syntax of the 
French Tongue. By A. Bridel, A.M. 
12mo. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Scripture Geography, in Two Parts ;, 
containing a Description of the most 
distinguished Countries and Places 
noticed in the Holy Scriptures. By 
J.Toy. 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY. 

Present State of the Spanish Colo- 
nies; including a particular Report 
of Hispaniola, or the Spanish Part of 
St. Domingo. By W. Walton, jun. 
2 vols. Svo. 11. 4s. 

History and Description of Fram- 
jingham, in Suffolk. By E. Clay, jun. 
i8mo. 8s. 

The Annual Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, 
for the year 1795. 8vo.' 18s. 

LAW. 

Proceedings of a Gencral Court 
Martial, held at Bangalore, on Lieut.- 
Col. J. Doveton, of the Eighth Regt. 
Native Cavalry. 4s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

The Medical Monitor; containing 
Observations on the Effects of early 
Dissipation. Part!. By E. Senate, 
M.D. 4s. 

On the State of Vaccination in 1810, 
In a Letter to the Right Hon. R. Ryder. 
By C. Maclean, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

Medical Histories and Reflections. 
By J. Ferriar, M.D. §$ vols. 8vo, 
11. 4s. 

Examinations in Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, &c. For,the Use of Students 
who are aliout to pass the College of 
Physicians. By R. Hooper, M.D. 
8s. 6d, 

On the Morbid Sensibility of the 
Eye, commonly called Weakness of 
Sight. By J.Stevenson. 8vo. 5s. 

‘ihe Rabies Piratica; its History, 
Symptoms, and Cure. Also, the Fu- 
yor Hippocraticus, or Greco Mania; 
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(Ocrone, 
with its Treatment. By B. Crowther, 


Qs. 
Facts and Observations concerning 
Diabetes. By-S. Latham, M.D. E.R.S. 


8vo. 7S. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL, 

A Plan for increasing the Incomes 
of Officers in the Army, after a certain 
Period of Service, on being disabled 
from Wounds, &c. Suggested by D, 
Roberts, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Theory of Field Fortification. By 
Malorti di Martemont. 15s. 

A Treatise ov Military Reconnoit- 
ring, and Plan drawing. By W, 
Williams. 11. 7s. 

The Haro Aéronaut, or Navigator's 
Life Buoy; being an easy and effec- 
tual Method of preventing the loss of 
Lives in Cases of Shipwreck. By 
T.C.Clyhorn. fe. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The New School; being an Attempt 
to illustrate its Principles, Detail, and 


Advantages. By Sir T. Barnard, Bart. 
Qs. 6d; 
Hints on Toleration ; in Five Essays, 


8vo. 19s. 

Contes ama Fille. Par J.N. Bev- 
illy. @2vols. 12mo. 8s. 6d. half-bd, 

Origizal Letter from Robespierre 
to Gen. Pichegru, announcing to him 
his Thoughts on the Invasion of Hol- 
land. $d. 

Tythes no Oppression, shewn in a 
Letter to the Lord of Abbots-glebe 
Manor. By Paul Oldright. 2s. 

The Painter's Primer; in familiar 
Rhyme, without Notes. 12mo. 2s.6d, 

Moral Truths, and Studies from Na- 
tural History. By Mrs. Cockle. 12mo, 


iS. 

The whole Works of the Rev. J, 
Howe, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. 9s.—on 
royal paper, 19s. ; 

Remarks on the present State of 
Public Credit, and the Consequences 
likely to result from the Vecease of 
Mr. A. Goldsmid and Sir F. Baring. 
In a Letter to W. Manning, Esq. M.P. 
By Eunaceus. 2s. 

Report of a Debate at the British 
Forum, Sept. 14, 1810, respecting the 
Falschood and Calumuies of the 
Morning Post. 9s. 6d. 

Installation at Oxford: a Letter te 
Sir W.S. Smith. 1s. 

Melchisedec, or an Answer to a 
Question respecting the Reality of 
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Melchisedec’s Existence as King of 
Salem and Priest of the Most High 
God. By G.Sharp. Qs. 


A Letter, addressed to the Lord * 


Bishop of Cork and Ress, by the Rev. 
J. Quarry, relative to an ‘Order iesued 
by his Lordship at his primary Visita- 
tion for excluding Clergymen, unli- 
censed by him, from preaching occa- 
sionally in the Pulpits of his Dioceses, 
1s. 6d. 

A clear, fair, and candid Investiga- 
tion of the Population, Commerce, 
and Agriculture of this Kingdom, 
with a full Refutation of all Mr. Mal- 
thus’s Principles; proving, from in- 
fallible Documents, that our Popula- 
tion is rapidly decreasing, from the 
high Price of Grain and the long and 
unfortunate war, and, if not remedied, 
England may fall also; shewing the 
great Impolicy of the late Corn Bill, 
and that the high Price of Grain has 
been the Cause ef the late Blights. 

NOVELS. 

Wieland, or the Transformation: 
an African Tale. By Mrs. C. Brown. 
Svols. 145s. ; 

The Vale of Clyde: a Tale. By 
Hionorina Scott. 2 vols. 10s. 

Ormond, or the Secret Witness. By 
B.C. Brown. 3 vols. 15s. 

Stratagems Defeated. By Gabri- 
elli, 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

Edwy and Elgwa: an historical Ro- 
mance of the Tenth Century. By J. 
Agg. 4 vols. 11. 

POLITICAL. 

Arguments by Lieut.-Col. H. Hal- 
dane, shewing the Il!legality of the 
pretended Power of suspending Asti- 
cles of War, or Execution of Articles 
of War. 2s. 

The Judgment of whole Kingdoms 
and Nations, concerning the Rights, 
Power, and Prerogative of Kings, and 


the Rights, Privileges, and Properties 
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of the People. By John Lord Somers. 
3s. 6d 

RELIGION. 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of London, by Jolin 
Lord Bishop of that Diocese, at, his 
primary Visitation in 1810. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Durham, 
Aug. 16, 1810, at the Visitation of the 
Hon. and Right Rev. Father in God 
Shute Lord Bishop of Durham. By 
W.N. Daniell, B.D. 1s. 6d. 

A Recommendation of the Madras 
System of Instruction, as invented and 
practised by the Rev. Dr. A. Bell; in 
a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Hartlepool, in the County 
of Durham, Aug. 26, 1810. By the 
Rey. N. Hollingsworth. 6d. 

A Funeral Discourse, which was 
preached upon the Death of the Rev. 
T. Barnes, D.D. at the Protestant 
Dissenter, Chapel at Cockey Moor, 
By the Rev. J. Bealey. 1s. 6d. 

A Funeral Discourse, occasioned by 
the Death of ‘the Rev. Dr. Barnes, 


preached at Cross Street Meeting- - 


House, Manchester, July 15, 1810. 
By J. Yates. Qs. 

Letters on the Prophecies, selected 
from eminent Writers. By J. Smith. 
8vo. Qs. 

Twenty-four select Discourses from 
the Works of eminent Divines. 8vo. 
10s. 

History and Doctrine of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. C. Brown. 
8vo.\ 7s. 

‘wo Sermons, occasioned. by the 
Death of the Rev. R. Cecil, M.A. By 
D. Wilson, M.A. Qs. 6d. 

The enlightening and invigorating 
Influence of Shining Exampies, re- 
presented in a Sermon preached at 
Carter-lane, Sept. 16, 1810, on the 
Death of J. Paice, Esq. By J. Tay- 
lor. 1s. 6d. : 





HISTORICAL 


DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 


GaZzeTTeE INTELLIGENCE. 
Downing-street, October 6, 1810. 


A Dispatch, containing the following 
letter from Colonel Cox, was re- 


ceived on the 4th inst. at the Earl, 


of Livernool’s office, addressed to 
Universat Mac. Vou. XIV. 


CHRONICLE. 
his Lordship by Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
Viscount Wellington, K. B. dated 
Gouvea, Sep. 5th, 1810. 


Aldea del Obispo, Aug. 30, 1810. 
Sir,—The painful task has fallen 
to my lot of acquainting your excel- 
lency, that [ was reduced to the ne- 
aessity of surrendering the fortress of 
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Almeida, which [had the honour to 
command, on the 27th instant, at ten 
o'clock at night, in consequence of 
the unfortunate explosion of the great 
magazine of powder in the castle, and 
the smafl magazines contiguous to it, 
by which dreadful accident I was de- 
prived of the whole of my artillery 
and musket ammunition, with the ex- 
ception of a few made-up cartridges 
which remained in someof the ex- 
pense .. ..uzines on the ramparts, and 
thirty-nine barrels of powder which 
were deposited in the laboratory. 

Upwards of half of the detachment 
of artillery, and a great number of 
infantry soldiers, besides several of 
the inhabitants, were destroyed by the 
effect of this terrible explosion. Many 
of the guus were dismounted upon the 
yamparts, the works were materially 
injured, and a general dismay spread 
arnongst the troops and inhabitants of 
the place. 


In this distressing situation I re- 
ceived a letter from the commander- 
in-chief of the French army of Por- 
tugal, proposing to me that I should 
surrender the place to the French 
army under his command upon ho- 
nourable terms, which, he said, he 
was ready to grant ; l answered, that I 
wished to know the terms which he 
proposed ; 
of which I have the honour to send 
your excellency a copy, were trans- 
mitted to me, and which, after using 
every efiort in my power to obtain 
more favourable terms, I accepted, 
with an exception in favour of the 
militia regiments. I hope my con- 
duct on this trying occasion will meet 
your excellency’s approbation, and 
that I shail remain justified by the 
circumstances in the eyes- of my 
country. 


The Prince of Esling has been good 
enough to allow me to return to Eng- 
land on my parole, accompanied by 
Major Hewitt and Captain Foley, of 
the 24th regiment, and we are now on 
our way to France, to embark from 
thence for a British port. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) 


W. Cox. 





upon which the articles,’ 
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GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, OCT. 15, 


Downing- street, Oct. 14, 
A Dispatch, of which the following is 

2 copy, was received this day at the 

Earl of Liverpool's office, addressed 

to his lordship, from Lieut.-Gen, 

~Lord Viscount Wellington, K.B, 

dated Coimbra, the 30th Septem. 

ber, 1810. 

My Lorp,—While the enemy was 
advancing from Celerico and Fran- 
coso upon Vizen, the ditierent divi- 
sions of militia and Ordenanza were 
employed upon their hanks and rear; 
and Colonel Trant, with his division, 
attacked the escort of the military 
chest and reserve artill ery, neat Tojal, 
on the 20th instant. He took two 
officers and 100 prisoners, but the 
enemy collected a force from the front 
and rear, which obliged him to retire 
again towards the Dovro. 

I understand that the enemy's com- 
munication with Almeida is com- 
pletely cut off; and he possesses ouly 
the ground on which his army stands, 
My dispatches of the 20th instant will 
have iaformed you of the measures 
which I have adopted, and which were 
in progress to collect the army in this 
neighbourhood, and, if possible, to 
prevent the enemy from obtaining 
possession of this town. 

On the Qist the enemy’s advanced 
guard pushed on to St. Cambudao, at 
the junction of the rivers Criz and 
Dao; and Brigadier-General Pack re- 
tired across the former, and joined 
Brigadier-General Crawfurd at Mor- 
tagoa, having destroyed the bridges 
over those two rivers. The enemy's 
advanced guard crossed the Criz, 
having repaired the bridge on the 
23d, and the whole of the 6th corps 
was collected on the other side of the 
river; and [ therefore withd:ew the 
cavalry through the Sierra de Busaco, 
with the exception of three squadrons, 
as the ground was unfavourable for 
the operations of that army. 

On the 25th, the whole of the 6th 
and of the 2d corps crossed the Criz, 
in the neighbourhood of St. Camba- 
doa; and Brigadier-General Craw- 
furd’s division, and Brigadier-Gen. 
Pack’s brigade, retired to the position 
which [had fixed upon for the army 
on the top of Sierra de Bysaco.. These 
troops were followed in this move- 
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ment by the whole of the corps of 
Ney, and Regnier (the 6th and 2d) but 
jt was cond: ucted by Brigadier-Gen. 
Crawfurd with great regularity, and 
the troops took their position without 
sustaining any loss of importance. 
The 4th Portuguese Cacadores, 
which had retired on the right of the 
other troops, and the picquets of the 
$d division of infantry, which was 
posted at St. Antonio de Cantaro, 
under Major Smith of the 45th, were 


engazed with the advance of Regnier’s 


corps in the afternoon, and the former 
shewed that steadiness and gallantry 
which othersef the Portuguese troops 
have since manifested. 

The Sierra de Busrco is a high 
ridge which extends from the Mon- 
dego in a northerly direction about 
eight miles. At the highest point of 
the ridge, about two miles from its 
termination, is the convent and Bar 
denof Busaco. The Sierra of Busac 
is connécted by a mountainous trac : 
of country, with the Sierra de Cara- 
mula, which extends in a north- 
easterly direction beyond Vizeu, and 
separates the valley of the Mondego 
from the valley of the Douro, on the 
leftof the Mendezo. Nearly ina line 
withthe Sierra de Busaco, is aiother 
ridge of the same description, which 
is called the Sicrra de Murcells 
yeredl by the river’ Alva, an: 
nected by other mountainous traces 
with the Mierra d'itstrella. . AIP the 
roads to Coimbra from the eastward, 
lead over one or oth er of these Sierras. 
They are very difficult for the passage 
of an army, the igen to.the top 
of the ridge on. both sides being 


Mouniainous, As th e enemy ’s whole 


ariny was on the 1 lve of the Men- 
devo, ard as it was rel: that he 


Intended to lorce oul | osiiion, Lieut.- 


Gen. Hil! crossed that pes, ar, by ashort 


Movement to his left, on the n LOTU IB 
of the @6:h, icaving “ aleoed le €or 


With bis brigade on the 


Marcella to cover the 


Sierra ce 
it of tue 





army; end M: ane, with 
his division e cavalry, 
and the 13th light dragoons, in frent 


of the Alva, toobserve and che ec . ihe 
Movements of the ene eniy $ Cavairy on 
the Mondego exce t ion, 
’ } ey } i 

the whole army .was col le -cted upon 
the Sierra de Busaco, with the British 
cavalry obsei ving the plain in the 
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rear of its left, and the road leading 
from Mortagoa to Oporto, through 
the mountainous tract which connects 
the Sierra de Busaco with the Sierra 
de Caramula. 

Theeizhth corps joined the enemy 
in our front on the 25th, but he did 
not make any serious attack on that 
day. The light troops on both sides 
were engaged throu ehout the line.— 
At six in the mo: rning of the 27th, 
the enemy made two desperate attacks 
upon cur position, the one on our 
right, the other 0 n our left, of the 
highest point of the Sierra. The at- 
tack upon the right was made by two 
divisions of the second corps, ov that 
part of the Sierra occupied by the $d 
division of infantry. Qne divisicn of 
French infantry arrived at the top of 
the ridge, when it was attacked in the 
most gaHant manner by the 88th regi- 
ment, under the saminand 9 the Hon. 
Lieut-Colonel Wallace; and the 45.h 
reziment under i comand of the 
Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Meade, and. by 
the Sth Portuguese regiment under 
the « omman lof Lieut.-Col. Douglas, 
directed by Major-General Picton, 

These three corps advanced with 
the bayonet, and drove the enemy's 
division from the advantageons ground 
which they had obtaine d. The other 
Civision of the 2d corps attacked fur- 
ther on the right, by the road leading 
by St. Antonio de Cantaro, also in 
front of Major-General Picton’s divi- 
sion. This division was repulsed be- 
fore it could reach the top of the 
ridee, by the 74th reziment, under the 
con sinand of the Lion. Lie ut.-Colonel 
French, and the brigade of Portuguese 
infantry, under the co: umand of Coi, 
Cha:plemond, ia wi by Colonel 
Mackinnon. Mj eneral Leith 
also moy sig to his + Sy to the support 





of Major-General Picton, and aided 
in the defeat of the eneiny on this 


post, by the As batiation Royals, and 
the ist baitalien, and the @d batialion 
of the 83th regiment. 
in these attacks» Major-Generals 
ithand Picton, Coloneis Mackinnon 
and Cha niplemond of the Portuguese 
vice, who was v wouttded, i teut.-Col. 
W allae e, 
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Meade, | jieut.-Col Suton of the oth 
Portuguese regiment, M:; ijor Sinich of 





the 4th regiment, who: was unfor- 
tunately killed, Lieut.-Cel, Douylas, 
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and Major Birmingham, of the sth 
Portuguese regiment, distinguished 
themselves. Major-General Picton 
reports of the Oth and @tst Portuguese 
regiments, commanded by Lieut.-Col. 
Sutton, and Lieut.-Col. de Arouje 
Bacellar, and of the Portuguese artil- 
lery, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Arentchild. Ihave also to mention, 
in a particular manner, the conduct 
of Captain Dansey, of the Ssth regi- 
ment. Major-General Leith veports, 
the good conduct of the Royals, Ist 
battalion 9th, and 2d battalion 38th 
regiment; and | beg to assure your 
lordship, that I never witnessed a more 
gallant attack than that made by the 
88th, 45th, and 8th Portuguese regi- 
roents, on the euemy’s division which 
had reached the ridge of the Sierra. 
On the left the enemy attacked with 
three divisions of infantry of the 6th 
corps, that part of the Sierra occupied 
by the left division, commanded by 
the Brigadier- General C rawfurd, and 
by the brigade of Portuguese infantry, 
commanded by Brigadier-Gen, Pack. 
One division of infantry only made 
any progress tewards the top of the 
hill, and they were immediately 
charged with the bayonet by Briga- 
dier-General Crawfurd witb the 48th, 
52d, and 95th regiments, and the gd 
Portuguese Cacadores, and driven 
down with immense loss. Brigadier- 
General Cleman's brigade of Portu- 
guese infontry, which was in reserve, 


was moved up to support the right of 


Brigadier-Gen. Crawfurd’s division, 
anda battalion of the 19th Portugnese 


regiment, under the command of 


Lieut.-Colonel Ma ich pean, made as val- 
Jant and successful charge upoa a body 
of another iivsice of the enemy, 
which was eudeavouring to penetrate 
in that quarter. In this attack Briga- 
dier-Geveral Crawiurd, Lieutenant- 
Colonels Beckwith of the 95:h, and 
Barclay of the 52d, and the coismand- 
ing officers of the regiments engaged, 
distinguished themselves 

Besides these attacks, the light 
troops of the two armies were éiga: ved 
throughout the 27th, and the 4t h Por- 
tuguese ( acadcores, and the Ist and 
i6th regiments, directed by Brigadier- 
General Pack, and commanded by 
Lieut’-Col. de Rezo Bonito, Lieut.- 
Colonel Hill, and Major Armstrong, 
shewed great steadiness and gallantry. 


Chronicle. [Ocroser 


The loss sustained by the enemy iy 
his attack on the 27th has been enor. 
mous, J] understand that the General 
of Division, Merle, and General May. 
cum are wounded, and, General Simon 
was taken prisoner by the 52d regi. 
ment, and three Colonels, 33 officers, 
and 250 men. 

The enemy left 2000 killed upon 
the field of battle, and 1 understand 
from the prisoners and deserters, that 


the loss in wounded is immense. The | 


enemv did not renew fits attack, ex- 
cepting by the fire of his light troops 
on the 28th, but he m oved a large 
body of infantry and catalry from the 
left of his centre to his rear, from 
whence I saw his cavalry in march on 
the road which leads froin Mortagoa 
over the mountains towards Oporto, 
Having thought it probable, that he 
would endeavour to turn our left by 
that road, I hed directed Col. Trant, 
with his division of militia, to march 
to Sardao, with the intention that’ he 
would occupy those mountains, but, 
unfortunately, he was sent round by 
Oporto by the General Officer com- 
manding in the North, in consequence 
of a small detachment of the enemy 
being in possession of St. Pedio de 
Sul; ard, notwithstanding the efforts 
which he made to arrive in time, he 
did not reach Sardan till the 28th at 
night, after the enemy was in posses- 
sion of the ground. 

As it was peers able that in the course 
of the night of the 28th the enemy 
would throw his whole army upon 
that road by which he could avoid 
the Sierra de Busaco, and reach Co- 
imbra by the high road to Operto, 
and thus the army would have been 
exposed to be cut off from that town, 
or toa general action on less favour- 
able ground; and as I had reinforce- 
ments in my rear, I was induced to 
withdraw from the Sierra de Busaco. 
The enemy did break upon the mout- 
tains at eleven at night of the 28th, 
and he made the march expected. 
His advenced guard was at Avelans, 
in the road from Oporto to Coimbra, 


vesterday; and the whole army was 
seen in march throu h the mountains; * 


that under my command, however, 
was already in the Low Country, be- 
tween the Sierra de Busaco and the 
sea; and the whole of it, with the 
exception of the adyanced guard, is 
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this day on the left of the Mondego.— 
Although from the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of the delay of Colonel 
frant’s arrival at Sardao, I am appre- 
hevsive: that I shall not succeed in 
effecting the object | had in view in 
passing the Mondego, and in occupy- 
ing the Sierra de Busaco, I do not 
regret my having done so. This 
movement has afforded me a favour- 
able opportunity of shewing the ene- 
my the description of troops of which 
thisarmy is composed ; it bas brought 
the Portuguese levies into action with 
the enemy for the first time in an ad- 
yantageous situation: and they have 
proved that the trouble’ which has 
been taken with them has not been 
thrown away, and that they are worthy 
of contending in the same ranks with 
British troops, in this interesting 
cause, which they afford the best 
hopes of saving. 

Throughout the contest upon the 
Sierra, and in all the previous marches, 
and iy tho-e which we have singe made, 
the whole army have conducted them- 
selves in the most regular manner.— 
Accordingly, all the operations have 
been carried on with ease, the soldiers 
have suffered no privations, have un- 
dergone no unnecessary fatigue, there 
has been no loss of stores, and the army 
is in the highest spirits. L have re- 
ceived, throughout the service, the 
greatest assistance from the General 
and Staff Officers. Lieut.-Gea. Sir 
Brent Spencer has yiven me the assist- 
ance which his experience enab‘es him 
to afford me; and T am particularly 
indebted to the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master. General, and officers of their 
departments, and to Lieut.-Col. Ba- 
thurst, and the officers of my personal 
staff; to Brig.-Gen. Howarth, and the 
artillery, and particularly to Lieut - 
Col. Fletcher, Captain Chapman, and 
the officers of the Royal Engineers. | 
must /ikewise mention Mr. Kennedy 
and the ofhicers of the Commissariat, 
which departinent bas been carried on 
most successfully, 

ishould not do justice to the service, 
or to iny own feelings, if I did not 
take this opportunity of drawivg your 
lordship’s attention to the merits of 
Marshal Beresford. To bim exclu- 
sively, under the Portuguese gvvern- 
ment, is due the merit of having raised, 
formed, disciplined, and equipped the 





Portugese army, which has now shewn 
itself capable of engaging and defeat- 
ing the enemy. IL have besides re- 
ceived from him, upon ali eccasions, 
all the assistance which his experience 
and abilities, and knowledge of this 
country, have qualified him to afford 
me. ‘The enemy has made no move- 
ment in Estretadura, or in the north- 
ern provinces, since L addressed your 
lordship last. My last accounts from 
Cadiz are of the Oth inst. Linclose a 
return of the killed and wounded of 
the allied armies in the course of the 


‘osth, 26th, 27th, and 28th inst. I 


send this dispatch by my aid-du-camp, 
Capt. Burgh, to whom I beg to refer 
your lordship for any further details, 
and to recommend him to your lord- 
ship’s notice. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

' (Signed) Wetwineton. 


Total return of killed and wounded 
on the 25th and 26th of September :— 
5 horses killed; 1 captain, 1 cornet, 2 
serjeants, 5 rank and file, 12 horses, 
wounded ; 7 rauk and file, 10 horses, 
missing. 

‘Total return of killed, wounded, and 
missing on the 27th of Sept.:—1 ma- 
jor, 1 captain, 2 licutenanisy! ensign, 
5 serjeants, 97 rank and file, killed; ¢ 
lieutenant-cclonels, 5 majors, 10 cap- 
tains, 16 licutenants, 1 ensign, 21 ser- 
jeants, 3 drummers, 434 rank and file, 
wounded; 1 captain, 1 serjeant, 20 
rank, and file, missing —The officer 
and men returned missing are sup- 
pored prisoners of war. 

Return of the total killed, wounded, 
and missing of the Portuguese army, 
in the action of the 97th September: 
—4 captains, 2 subalterns, | serjeant, 
1 drummer, 82 rank and filé, killed; 4 
colonel, | major, 5 captains, 18 subal- 
terns, 9 serjeants, 478 rank and file, 
wounded; 2serjeants, 1S rank and file, 
missing. 


_-— 


SURRENDER OF THE ISLE OF 
BOURBON. 


GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, OCT. 25. 


This Gazette contains an account 
of the capture of the Island of Bona- 
parte (late Bourbon) by the Boadicea, 
Neriade, Sirius, and Iphigenia, under 
the command of Commodore Rowley, 
and a force of 3650 European and 
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Indian troops, under Lieut.-Colonel 


Keating. On the 7ih of July a partial 
landing was efiected, but, owing to 


the violence of the surf, the remainder 
of the force was not pat on shore till 
the next day, when Colonel Keating 
pusbed on to the attack of the capital 
(St. Denis). Every thing was in readi- 
ness, and the grand attack would have 
taken place in less than half an hour, 
when a suspension of arms was de- 
manded by “a brave though van- 
guished enemy,” ands‘ thus,” says the 
Colonel, ** in a few hours has this 
rich, extensive, and valuable colony, 
been added to his Gracious Majesty's 
dominions, with z Poj pulation of up- 
wards of 109,000 souls, and with a loss 
on our part comparatively trifling.”— 
The gallant Colone! then proceeds to 
give his *f unquatified thanks” to the 
officers and men 5 and to speak of the 
** well-earned fame” of Commodore 
Rowley. A Mr. Farquhar, who was 
taken out for the purpose, was swern 
in governor of the island cn the Oth 
of June; on the 16th St. Paul's was 
occupied, and the enemy there (1560 
strong) surrendered their arms; the 
island was then divided into two dis- 
tricts; and part of tl 








readiness to move, at the ahowést 10- 
tice, on the ulierior object of the ex- 
pedition, which is suppesed to be the 


capinre of the 
capitulation, the French troo 
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ie laws, customs, and religion 


the inhabitants, as well as their 





private property, was to be insured to 
m. ‘Phe total loss sustained by the 
Writish consisted of—1 subaltern, t 
rjeant, 16 rank and file, k: illed 5 l 
jor, 7 subalterns, 2 serjeants, 2 
drummers, 66 rank aad file, t seaman, 


List of offcers hal 


utenants 


led and wounded.— 
lank eae pen kite Spit uks and 


W hannell, slightly ‘ounded. 





(is Majesty's 86th regiment. --Tieut. 
JI.G Mi upto, killed. Major W. T. 
Edwards, slightly wounded ; Licut. 
M. Crea ch, Brigade Major, dange 
ously wouuded; Lie ute ants Arch, 
M ‘Lean, and A. Kk. Blackall, severe! 
wounded; Lieut. J. w ebb, 
wounded; Lieut. W. R. Wh 
verely wounded, 
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N.B. Captain Lambert, of the Ma- 
dras Establishment, slightly wounded, 
Two rank and file, of his Majesty's 
86th regimen‘, died of their wounds 
since the Sth instant, included in the 
wounded. One private of bis Ma- 
jesty’s 59th regiment, since died of 
his wounds 5. 

Of the navy, there was one of the 
marines killed and two seamen 
wounded, 

icine 
Mount Vesuvius, 

Naples, Sept, 24.--The recent erup- 
tion will make the year 1810 an epoch 
in the annals of Vesuvius, on account 
of the 1 manner in which it began, and 
the disasters it has produced are thus 
related :— 

* Curious to witness as near as pos. 
sible one of the most astonishing phe- 
nomena of nature, and forgetting the 
misfortune of Pliny, I set out fgom 
Naples, and at eight in the evening I 
reached Portici. From thence to the 
summit of the mountain, the road is 
long and diiicult. About half-way 
t an hermitage, which has long 
! for refuge ‘aud shelter to the 
traveller; -a good hermit has there 

{ resicence, aud takes cafe to 
urnish, for a moderate sum, refresh- 
nenits,which, to the fatigued traveller, 
are worth their weieht in gold, The 
enviions of this hermitage produce 
thefamous wine calledLacrymaChrisli. 
Prom the herinitage to the foot of the 
cove, there } is a long. quarter of a 
leayue of road. tolerably good ; but in 
order to reach from thence to. the 
crater, it is necessary to climba moun- 
tain of cinders, where at every. step 
you sink up to the mid-leg..- It took 
my compauions, myself, and our 
guide Sy two hours to make this ascent; 
anid it was already midnight when we 
reached the crater. 

“The fire of the voleano served us 
for a torch; the noise had _ totally 
ceased for two ho Urs 5 the flame had 
also considerably decreased; these cir- 
cumstances augmented our security, 
and sup} lied us with the necessary 
confidence in traversing such danger- 
ous ground, Wea pproached as near 
as the heat would permit, and we set 
fire to the sticks of our guides in the 
lava, which slowly ran ‘through the 
belle The susface of 
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this inflamed matter nearly resembles 
metal in a state of fusion; but as it 
flows it carries a kind of ascum,which 
hardens as it cools, an‘ then forms 
masses of scoria, which dash against 
each other, and rollallon fire, with 
noise, to the foot of tle mountain.— 
Strong fumes of sulphuric acid gas 
arise in aburdance from these scoria, 
and by their caustic and pencirating 
qualities, render respiiation difficult. 

“ We seemed to be pretiy secure in 
this situation, and were fir. from 
thinking of retiring, whema frightful 
explosion, which launched into the 
air fragments of burning rocks, to the 
distance of more than 100 toises, re- 
minded us of the danger to which we 
were exposed. None of us hesitated 
amoment in embacing a retreat, and 
in five minutes we cleared in our 
descent a space of ground, which we 
had taken two hours to climb. 

“We had not reached the hermi- 
tage before a noise more frighiful 
than ever was heard ; and the volcano, 
in all its fury, began to lannch a mass 
equal tosome thousand cart-loads of 
stones, and fragments of burning 
rocks, with a projectile force which it 
would be difficult to calculate. As 
the projection was vertical, almost the 
whole of this burning mass fell back 
again into the mouth of the volcano, 
which vomited it forth anew to re- 
ceive it again, with the exception of 
some fragments which flew oil, to fall 
ata distance, and alarm the inquisi- 
tive spectator, who avoided them, as, 
on public fetes, we avoid the handie 
of the rockets in our fire-works. 

“The 13th commenced with nearly 
the same ajpearances as those of the 
preceding day. The voleane was 
tranquil, ard the lava ran slowly in 
the channe!s which it had formed 
during the night; but at four in the 
afternoon, a frightful and continued 
noise, accompanied with frequent ex- 
plosions, announced a new eruption; 
the shocks of the voleano were so vio- 
lent, that at Fort de L’Gkuf, built 
upon a rock, where I then was, at the 
distance of four leagues, | felt oscilla- 
tions similar to those produced by an 
earthquake. 

“About five o'clock the eruption 
commenced, and continued during 
the yreater part of the night. This 
tie the burning matter flowed down 


all the sides of the mountain, with a 
force hitherto unprecedented; all 
Vesuvius was on fire, and the lava has 
caused the greatest losses; houses and 
whole estates have becn overwheimed, 
aud at this day, families in tears are 
reduced to despair, search in vain/for 
the inheritance of their ancestors, 
buried under the destroying lava. 
‘*At ten at night, the hermitage 
was no longer accessible; a river of 
fire had obstructed the road. The dis- 
tricts situated on the south-east quar- 
ter of the mountain had stil! more to 
suffer., Mount Vesuvius was no longer 
any thing but one vast flame; and the 


seaman at a great distance might con- 


template, at his leisure, this terrifie 
illumiuation of nature.” : 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
London, 

The following extraordinary in- 
stances of vexzetation have taken place 
during the present unusual mild Au- 
tumn:—-A gentleman of Kentish- 
Town has'a peach-tree in his garden 
full of blossom; another at Highgate 
has an early summer apple-tree, which 
has its second crop of fruit for the 
year set, and advancing in growth; 
and several lilac and laburnuim trees 
have put forth new blossoins. 

The monument erected in Guild- 
hall to the memory of Lord Nelson is 
to be opened on Lord Mayor's day. 
The group consists of three figures— 
Britannia weeping over a bust of Nel- 
son—the-City recording his brillignt 
victories—and Neptune jeaning ona 
dolphin. ‘Pit. base contains the battle 
of Trafalgar, with Lord Collingwood's 
ship in the state it remained after the 
action. A seaman is placed at full 
leneth on each side the base, holding 
the implements of war and navigation, 

Some years back the late Duke of 
Richmond received a large sum by 
way of compensation for duties receiv- 
ed’ on coals imported into London. 
Lord Ormond, it seems, gets now 
200,0001. in a similar way for his claims 
of liis butlerage on wine imported into 
the sister island. Some members of 
“the Corinthian capital of polished 
society” are thus not a little indebted 
for their ornaments and dignity to 
English kitchens and Ivish cellars, 
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An inquest was lately held at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, on the, body 
of Benjamin Garnbam, who resided 
in Marquis-court, Drury-lave, who, in 
a fit of lunacy, cut his throat. The 
deceased obtained his livelihood by 
vending ginger-bread aboutthe streets, 
and in that way be had acquired con- 
siderable property; he was holder of 
10351. bank stock, and had several ar- 
ticles of value in his apartments. Two 
hours previous to his death he made 
his will, leaving nearly the whole of 
his property to a man of the name of 
Clark, who had been sedulously atten- 
tive to him during the jast three or 
four days of his illness, but who had 
no bther intimacy with him than 
drinking a glass of liquor together 
when they accidentally met. 

The Royal Cockpit, St. James's- 
Park, so long the receptacle of the 
most cruel recreation, so long the re- 
sort of the cheat and the pickpocket, 
jis now no more. The governors and 
trustees of Christ's Hospital, to whom 
the ground belongs, met on the spot 
the very day the lease expired, and 
gave directions for the immediate 
erasement of the bnildings. 

A circumstance happened at St. 
Giles’s church on Sunday the 2ist, 
which may serve as a caution to con- 
gregations and other assemblies of 
people against the influence of sudden 
alarm. During divine service a small 
piece of ornamental ceiling fell upon 
a poor woman sitting in the middle 
aisle, and although it, was apparent 
that no further danger or dainmage was 
to be apprehetided, a considerable part 
of the congregaiion incantiously rush- 
ed to the doors of the church, where- 
by another woman had her leg broken 
in two places, and other persons were 
much hurt and bruised. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN AND 
NEAR LONDON. 

Marricd } Sir Georce Warrender, 
Bart. to the Hov. Anne Boscawen, 
youngest daughter of the late Viscount 
‘alimouth. 

George M. Hoare, Esq. of Morden 
Lodge, Surrey, to Miss Angelina 
Frances Greeng, daugiiter of James 
Greene, Esq. 


Marriages and Deaths in and near London. 


[Ocroner 


Count de Polignac, third son of the 
Duke de Polignac, to Alphonsine, eld- 
est daughter of Madame de la Fouche. 


Joseph Brer knell, Esq. to the Right 
Hon. Lady (atherine Colyear, dangh- 
ter of the Earl of Portmore. 

John Winter, jun. Esq. of St. Swi- 
thin’s-lane, Lombard-street, to. Miss 
Gordon, of Gower-street, Bedford- 
sauare. 

Mr, Edward Cross, late. keeper to 
his Majesty's menagerie in the Tower, 
but now at Exeter ‘Change, to Miss 
Maria Ann Cross, eldest daughter of 
M:. Wm. Cross, of Bow, Middlesex, 
who for many years was the most for- 
midable oppositionist to the late Mr 
Pidcock. 


Died.) Mr. Johnston, the mecha- 
nist, late of Drury-lane theatre, as it 
is said, of an exhausted constitttion 
and a broken heart. He had beén re- 
duced to the greatest extremityof dis- 
tress before he apprised the perform- 
ers at the Lyceum of his condition, 
—They zealously subscribed for. his 
support as soon as’ they heard of his 
situation, but their assistance came too 
late for any hope of his recovery. 

In Sloane-strect, R. Twiss, Esq. 
aged 70 years. 

In Lincoln’s-Inv Fields, in the 89d 
year of his age, Alexander Popham, 
Esq. late one of the Masters of the 
High Court of Chancery. 

In. Upper Gresvenor-streeet, Sir 
Benjamin Sullivan, Kut. 

Mr. J. P. Du Roveray, a respectable 
merchant. He entered Tom's Coftee- 
house, and seated himself at.a table, 
complaining at the same time tothe 
waiter of a violent pain in the stomach, 
He had scarcely finished the sentence, 
when, reclining against the back of 
the seat, he instantly expired. 

At his. house, in Berner’s-street, 
Mr. Hughes, aw eminent publisher of 
novels.. Bis disorder being singular, 
the body was opened by Surgeon Tho- 
mes, who found @ large substance ad- 
hering to the windpipe, which, had 
gradually increased to sucha size as 
to stop, at last, all power of respira- 
tion. This extraordinary cases it is 
expected, will prove lighly useful to 
scciety. 

In Great Poultney-street, Sir Charles 
Jacob, Bart. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


_ CUMBERLAND. A few weeks since, a fellow, who had 
IED.) At Treepland, Mrs. Marv enlisted inthe Marines at Portsmouth, 
L Jackson, aged 82 years, fortyof and received his full bounty, was dis- 
which she had been a widow. She coveredto havea very bad iegin three 
was the first person who discovered or fiur days after, and it turned out 
the method of rearing whit are now that he had contrived to cause the le 
called Potatoe Oats, so generally culti- to be in that. desperate wav himself, 
vated in various parts of the kingdom. with the view.of defrauding the officer 
She'was led-to this by the simple cir- of the bowaty-monev; for it was 
cumstance of observing a single-stem proved, by his wite-and others, that 
of oats growing ona potatoe rig, the he made an incision in the flesh just 
seed of which had been conveved thi- upon the shin-bone, and put a gopper 
ther by the wind. Observing thatthe balfpenny on: the wouns, which al- 
straw was uncommonly strong, when mostimmediately caused a very severe 
the grain was matured she preserved gangrene; but be ultimately paid most 
it, and used it for seed the ensuing dearly for his speculation, as a morti- 
season with astonishing success. fication ensued. »‘T'o save his life, the 
ESSEX. surgeons were'under the necessity of 
By a new Charter, which passed the cutting-off the lez. 
Great Seal on the 9th instant, all the | KENT. 
rights and privileges, formerly enjoy- The late storm at’ Margate washed 
ed by the horough of Maldon, are to away a part of the new pier, and, dash- 
be fully and completely restored, to- ing a collier against the Marine Pa- 
gether with its extensive and valuable rade, broke down thirty large’stones. 
fisliery; and the tight to the freedom Such a’storm "has not been witnessed 
is confirmed in the same manner, and since the bathing rooms were washed 
withont anv-exception, (if claimed away. 
within six months) as it was before the ‘Dreadful Explosion.—S unday morn- 
disoliiion of the corporation, hy the ing, Sept. 23, about ten o'clock, ane 
abrogation of the ancient charter.— of the powder-mills at Dartford, toge- 
And the same was accordingly pro- ther with some adjacent buildings, 
claimed’ in the town of Maldon, with blew up: the report was tremendous, 
a grayd procession from. Danbury, and was heard forseveral miles around. 
amidst great rejoicings. Indeed, so terrific was its explosion, 
A heap! of stones, lying under the tbat it shook the-earth violently at the 
Beacon Clift at Harwich, have been ,distance of about a mile and a half, 
discovered, it is said, to possess aqua- with as much force as an earthquake 
lity that will render’ a cement, corn- could have done. It is not yet ascer- 
posed of them, fully’ as durablé as tained how many persous. have sufier- 
stone itself, and equally as good.— ed by this-toe fatal and too calamitous 
The corporation of that ‘town have attendant on erections of. this ‘kind, 
refused: 15,000/. for the whole. but we could only learn that two bad 
HAMPSHIRE. fallen victims to its destructive ra- 
: Lately, some workmen employed on vages: : 
the estate of William Chamberlayne, | Died.) At-Deal, aged 87,. John 
Esq. near Weston, dug up twoearthen Carter, Esq, the oldest magistrate 
jars fellof Roman coins‘ and medals, (perhaps with the exception of Lord 
chiefly of copper and mixed metal. Frederick Campbell) of the county. 
One of them was broken byaccident, He was brother of the celebrated Mrs, 
but the other has been preserved en- Elizabeth Carter, the poetess, and 
tire, and is now in the possession of learned translator of Epictetus, who 
that gentieman. Many of the coins died Feb. 19, 1906, aged 89. He was 
ate inscribed with the name‘of Claw- born ebout December 1725, the eldest 
dius, Aurelius, Gatienus, &c.;* the son of Dr. Nicholas Carter, minister 
medals with Posthumus, and on the of Deal, and rector of Woodchurch, 
reverse, a galley, with the word Letitia and of Ham, in thesame county (a 
vover it, in very legible characters, native of Buckinghamshire), who died 
supposed to have been struck onsome at Deal in 1774, aged 87, by Margaret, 
naval victory. daughter and heiress of R. Swayne, 
Univiasak Mae, Vou. XIV. 2X 
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Esq. of Berey in Dorsetshire. Mr. 
Cartery after having been educatedat 
Cambridge, went into the anmy, and 
had a‘company iv the 9th regiment 
of foot'(if we mistake not) about 65 
years ago, * At this petiod bis active 


and intelligent mind. made him much: 


consulted and employed, particularly 
on the Kentish coast, when the Rebel- 
lion of 1745 created serious’ fears of 
an invasion, Some years afterwards 
he married a lady of good fortune at 
Deal, to whom some of his, sister's 
poems are addressed; and retired to 
the excellent house: which formed a 
portion of her property in. his native 
town, there passed the remaidder of 
his life, and: breathed his:Jast. Soon 
after, he wus put into the commission 
of the peace for the county, and dis- 
charged the duties of it for a long 
period of yeurs with emivent supe- 
riority, so as to entitie him to the ele- 
vation to the chair of the East Kent 
Sessions, which he filled for some time 
with great credit. He was a man of 
very lively and acute parts, very highly 
cultivated; an exact and elegant clas- 
sical scholar; an excellent linguist; 
and a man of extensive and general 
reading; in all which Various depart- 
ments he continued to éxercise his 
admirable faculties to the last, his final 
illness not having attacked him for 
morethan ten days before his death, 
Fill that period he enjoyed ail the 
powers of his body and mind with 
little apparent decay; his memory 
and vivacity were in strong force; he 
moved with agility, and the marks of 
age had made little impression on his 
person; be worked in his garden; he 
read with eagerness; he talked with 
his usual clearness and fluency; and 
he abated in none of the attentive po- 
liteness of the old court. ‘He joined 
in all social circles; lived cheerfully 
and hospitably; and betrayed nothing 
of the peevishness of an Octogenarian. 
His person was that of an hale man, of 
little more than 60. He had seen much 
of life; ' knew jts follies, and turned 
not with stern repulsiveness from an 
acquaintance or conipliance with its 
humours. In short, he had. all. the 
polish and all the agreeable knowledge 
of a man of the world, added to that 
of a-perfect scholar.. His politics were 
those of Whiggism, perhaps a. little 
extended with the times. He feared 
despotism rather than anarchy; and 


(Ocrossx 


corruption rather than licentiousness, 
He saw the two. extremes of danger, 
between which modern governments 
were vibrating ; and. leaned io.the side 
of the people; » Tbe stares of his up. 
derstanding wereso abundant, and. in 
such constant exercise,thiut it was diffs 
cult to contend with him ; and-his, very 
years, which had all the venerability, 
without any. of the weakness of age, 
added the imposing advautage.of high 
respect and awe. Rank never, dazzled 
him; office and power:he treated with 
indifference; and all the habits of his 
life were guided by a calms and manly 
independence. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Among the improvements making 
at Liverpool, viz. the erection of a new 
custom house and other commercial 
buildings on the scite of the old dock, 
it is also in agitation to widen several, 
quays, enlarge some of the. streets, 

ce new ones, and establish a dock- 

police. To,meet the expenses of these 

alterations, it is proposer to-increase 

the post duties, and charges on. the 

import and. export of various articles. 
NORFOLK. 

At the election of an. Alderman for 
the Great NorthernWard, Norwich, 
in the reom of John Herring, Esq 
deceased, Mir. Wm. Hankes,, jun. and, 
Mr. N. Bolingbroke, were put in no- 
mination by their respeetive frients,, 
and at the close of a smart. contest, 


the numbers were—For Mr. Hankes: 


2584 for Mr. Bolingbroke 229— Ma- 
jority for Mr. Hankes..29. . Twelve 
militia-men, .chiefly from Sheerness, 
were brought to vote for Mr. Hankes, 
and every exertion was used in bis be- 
half by the Tory,ipterest, at present 
predominant in thiscity. At theabove 
election there is. a well-attested fact, 
which ought to be recorded, as it re~ 
Hlects so nuuch honour on the: partics< 
Three brothers, poor freemen, of the 
name of Biggen, weavers, were offered, 
104. each-for their votes, which they 
indignantly refused. = 

On Michaelmas- day, Francis Morse 
and Thomas Troughton, Esqrs. were 
sworn into the office of sheritfs, for this 
city @r the year ensuing, —Mr. Morse 
appeared in his shooting-dress, viz. & 
short coat, leather brecclres, 8c. and 


on the Steward’s proceeding, as usualy — 


to invest him with the gold cbaia, he 


refused to put on, what he called “‘ a © 


bauble,” nor would he wear the gown, 
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he said, unless he was informed. it was 
absolutely necessary. . Mr. Steward 
Alderson observed, that he did not 
ive it as his opinion, but +he did en- 
iertain a doubt whether his acts. as 
sheriff weuld be valid, not -having 
complied with the usual forms, and 
his refusal also seemed to convey some 


, little disrespect to the court. . Mr. 


Morse disavowed any individual dis- 
respect, but that he would. perform 
the duties of the office, independent 
of external forms, with truth and fide- 
lity. He also denied having assumed 
an himself the office, as stated by the 
Steward, but that it was forced upon 
him, with the expectation of obtain- 
ing the fine nf SOd, as he was con- 
vinced there was not a gentleman on 
the bench Who believed, when the 
precept was sent him, he would serve 
the ofiice.—The Steward defended his 
conduct by pointing out the descrip- 
tion of persons who were by different 
statutes considered eligible; that only 
mea possessed of fortane were legally 
entitled to serve; and that the rights 
ot the king and his subjects were safe 
ouly in such hands. 
RUTLANDSHIRE, 

Died) At Woolsthorpe, near Bel- 
voir Castie; John Notzel, aged 77, a 
native of Switzerland, and particular- 
ly knowo for having saved the life of 
the great Marquis of Granby, who 
ever after, with the family, evinced 
the greatest regard and esteem for the 
old soldier. Notzel carried the stand- 
ard at the funeral of the late Duke of 
Ratiand in 1807, whe died Lord Lieu- 
tenant of freland. - 

SO MERSETSHIRE. 

’ A canal has been projected from 
Bristol to join the Wiltshire and 
Berkshire Canal at or near fexhain, 
By this communication, and through 
the medium of the intended Western 
Junction and the Grand Junction 
Canals, a regular and safe navigatiog 
will be opened with the ports-of Loa- 
donand Bristol. ‘ 

Un Moriday, Sept. 24, at @ quarter 
past one o'clock, Mr. Sadler ascended 
at Bristol, in the superb ‘balloon jn 
which he took his aerjal flight from 
Ox ord, at. Lord Grenvillé’s fnstaila- 
tion, aud had as providential an escape 
from a situation of extreme peril as 
any ever before experienced by the 
Most adventwrous of our aeronauts, 

Tt was fully MreSadler’s iptentiop to 





have been accompanied by his daugh. 
ter; but from the state of the wind on 
Monday, he was so firmly persuaded 
the course of the balloon would be 
towards. the sea, that he resisted his 
daughter's entreaties, and her. seat was 
taken by Mr. Clayfield, of Bristol, 

An immense multitude assembted 
to witness the ascension; and ver 
soon after the cords were separated, 
the balloon moved with extraordiuary 
velocity towards the coast of Wales; 
but when it |bad attained a very con- 
siderable altitude, a strong current of 
air view it back on the coast of De- 
von. In. the management of the bal- 
loon they encountered considerable 
difficulty, and both became at last 
nearly exhausted. At a quarter past 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the bal- 
loon was observed. to descend wih 
astonishing precipitation into the sea, 
six miles from Lynmouth, on the North 
Devon coast, and a boat was immedi- 
ately sent olf to its assistance. The 
voyagers were brought to shore ina 
state of extreme fatigue, and Mr. Sad- 
ler was unable to stand, from having 
been seme time in the water before 
the boat could reach the balloon, The 
distance. they travelled, Mr. Sadlee 
says, could not be less than one Aun- 
dred miles; and this was performed in 
the surprisingly short space of daree 
hours only! heir perilous situation 
may be in some dégree imagined, 
having discharged ail their ballast, 
flung out their great coats, and every 
thing else they possessed, including a 
favourite barometer given to Mr, Sad- 
ler by the famous Dr. Johnson, for 
which he bad been offered two hun- 
dred guineas. Is was by mere acci- 
dent the balloon was observed to fall 
in the sea; and had it not been are- 
markably serene eveving, the pasties 
must inevitabiy bave perished. The 
Gas was so experiied, that the balloon 
could not have tieated an lour looget 
in the sea. : 

SCOTLAND. 

Ata place called Rigg, near Gretna, 
an.earthen jar has been lately dug up, 
containing a nuinber of ancient coins 
and belt buckles, allsilver. The coins 
are mostly of Edward L. of England, 
and’ some of the kings of Scotland; 
having been in the ground nearly 600 
years. 

A stone column, thirteen feet high, 
has been esected on the top of Red- 
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ditg-rig Moor, in memory of that il- 
lustrions patriot, SirW illi m Wallace. 
It is also in contemplation to prevent 
thre oid bridge of Doon, at present in 
aruinousstate, from being demolished. 
Exclusive of its antiquity, it forms an 
interesting picture in Burns's Tam o’ 
Sharier, The cottage in which the 
peet wasbarn at Allowa Kisk, and the 
Auld Brig, as’ it is there ca! ed, are 
objects that give such a charm to the 
lands¢ape, that the destruction ef any 
of them would prove a subject of ge- 
neral regret. A subscription has there- 
fore becn set on foot; to repair and 
keep up tle bridge at all events; and, 
if the fund will adinit of it, a statue of 
Burns will be erected on the centre of 
the arch, and the old bridge reserved 


as a thoroughfare for foot -)assengers’ 


only, as soon as a new one is finished. 

Died.| At Aberdeen, Mr. James 
Beattie, Professor of Civili and Natural 
History in Marischal College and 
University. 

At the sume place, aged 80, Marga- 
ret, relict of Mr. William Campbell. 
She was in ordinary he:Ith, and con- 
tinued patiently and without murmur 
to give directions about the funeral of 
her husband, till the hour of his being 
put into the coffin, when she was 
taken ill, and carried to her chamber ; 
she expired at four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the day of his interment, 





[Ocrosga 


being the hour of the day at which 


he died. 
IRELAND. 

A very ‘curious piece of Trish an. 
tiquity, of pure gold, nearly in ‘the 
form of a’ érescent, 18% inches in ajo 
ameter, with hooks at each termina- 
tion, was found in July last, near 
Derry, by a poor man cutting turf— 
It is sapposed to have been part of an 
ornament of some Lrish Chief, and to 
have lain many ages in the earth. 


Died.) At Dublin, Sir ‘T.J. Fitz 


gerald, Bart. county of Tipperary, and 
high sheriff of that county at the aw: 
ful period of the rebellion. On the 
character of Sir Thomas it is needless 
to expatiate; such as it was, he was 
the architect of it himself; and he ims 
printed its characters long <inee onthe 
bleeding backs of his countrymen; 
with what justice and discrimination 
may be appreciated by stating, that it 
required a special act of indemnity of 
the Irish parliament to save him from 
ample pecuniary retribution: but itis 
only necessary to watch the fall'of such 
men,and the regard in which it is held, 
to impress, that moderation of conduct, 
tenderness of feeling, and liberality of 
sentiment, are the best guides, when 
men are entrusted with a ‘* little brief 
authority,” or when the times assume 
that awful character that+he laws cease 
to exercise their wholesome. control. 


a 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Sept. 23, to OcT. 23, 1810, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette. }-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


ARTOLOZZ1 G. Well-street, print- 

seller, (Dawson and Co. Warwick- 
strect). Bates J. H. Rotherhithe, tailor, 
Hartey, New Bridg* street). Bayley C. 
a*h, pastry-cook, (Highmoor, Kush-lane, 
Cannon-street). - Baker R.'R. Nottingham, 
inntiolder, (Barbor, Fetter lane). Berry S. 
Buckfast Abbey, Devon, woollen-manufac- 
tuver, (Wiliams and Co. Princes’-street, 
Bodford-row). Blundell K. Liverpool, vic- 
tualler, (Blackstock, Temple). Barlow T. 
Westmorland Place, com on_ brewer, 
(Hurd, Tem; ‘e). Brook J..Huddersfield, 
stationer, (Ba:tye, Ciancery-lane)  Bul- 
locke CC. Cockspu--street, ccffve-house 
keeper, (Vizard and Co, New-square). 
Brom} -y G. Sou hwark, innkeeper, (Ware, 
Blackman-<reet). Browne J. H. Fish-st. 
hill, merchant, (Swain and Co. Old Jewry). 
Brookbank W -Churnl, ‘Yorkshire, shop- 
keeper, (Crosley, Holborn-court) Burgess 
T. Tildesley Bauks, Leigh, cotton-spinner, 


(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Bennett W, Pic- 
cadilly, linen-draper, (Tilson, Chatham- 
p'ace). Bedford T. Barnet, blacksmith, 
(Freame, Great Queen-street), Barratt W. 
East Redford, grocer, (Allen, Cartisle-st.). 

Crickmore ‘T. Skinher street, pewterer, 
(Warne, Old Broad-street). Clements R: 
Norwich, appraiser, (Windus and Go, 
Chancery lane). Chetham H. Fettet-lane, 
hatter, (Berridge, Ha‘ton-garden). Crow 
J. Dean-street, carpenter, (Popkin, Dean- 
street). _ Coxen G. Ciurch-street, mill- 
wright, (Lane, Lawrenee, Pountney-hill). 
Cutting W. Bacton, Suffolk, butcher, 
(Bigaold, jun. Norwich). Cox J. Queen’s- 
ow, . Kennington, painter, (Truwhitt, 
Lyon’s-Inn). Carr J. North Shields, gro- 
cer, (Fairless, Staple-Inn). Cropper kk. K. 
Curriers’-Hall, London-wat!, Black well-halt 
factor, (Fiske, Palsgrave-place). Cottle R. 
Manchester, merchant, (Sykes and Co. 
New-Inn). Cock A. and D, Marshall-str. 
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. St James’s, army clothiers, (Parker, Brick-' 


court). Chiffence 1. Batcomb, miller, 
(Warry, New-Inn). :y 

Dickson. Liverpool, merchant, ( Blake- 
lock and Co. Temple). Deller J. Enfield, 
shopkeeper, (Taylor, Waltham. Abbey). 
O'Donuoghue B. Widcombe, wine-mer- 
chant, (Smith, Bristol)... ; 

Evans J. Botton-le-Moors, cotton-manu- 
facturet, (Mangnall, . Warwick-square). 
Evans W. Canterbury, draper, (Wiltshire 
and Co. Old Broad street). Elkins C. J. 
and May V. Liverpool, patent silk-hat ma- 
nifacturers, { Windle, John-street). 


Francis \J. Cambridge, corn-factor, (Ney 
andéCoy Mincing lane). Fosberry W. and 
Ingleby £. Liverpool, merchasts, (Windle, 
Jonn-sireet). 

Grundy J.. Boleon, cotton-manufactuter, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane), Garner ‘T’. Dad- 
ley, Worcestershire, grocer, (Anstice and 
Co. Inner Temple), Greaves J. R, Sharp 
H. and Fisher F King’s Arms-yard, mer- 
chant, (Swain & Co. Old Jewry). Greenie 
W. fT. and Metcalfe W. Austin-Fnars, 
merchants, (Fairlie and Co. Lincoln's Inn). 
Gough J. Maiden-lane} vietualier, (Tilson, 
Chatham-place). Glover M. and: ‘E. “Kid-., 
detminster, milliners,( Bigg, Hatton-garde). 
Gluyas Ws and O. ' Marazion, Cornwall, 
dealers, (Price and Co. Lincofn’s-Inn) 


Harding T. Lock’s-fields, wine-dealer, 
(Robinson, Charter house-square). Hob- 
son J. Stockport, cotton-spinner, (Milne & 
Co. Temple). Hills T. Abbey-Mills, West- 
ham, miller, (Matthews and Co Castle-st.) 
Hamilton R. Old Broad-street, underwriter, 
(Dennetts and Co. King’s- Arms-yard). 

Jollingdale W. Kiyerhead, linen-draper, 
(Ware, Blackman-stizet). © Henderson J. 
Jopn-street, Lambeth, silk and calico-prin- 
tet, (Healing, Lawrence-lane), Hughes 
T. and Seyecke C. Bishopsgate-street, dra- 
pers, (Wiulis and Co. Warnford-court). 
Hall R. Swansea, dealér, (Bousfield, Bou- 
verie-street). Hudson H. Newgate-sireet, 
tavern: keeper, (Sherwood, Canterbury-sq_). 
Hordern A. St. Johnestreet, potter, (Chip- 
pindall, Great Queen street). Hutchinson 
W. Smith’s- buildings, _wine- merchant, 
(Sherwood, Cushion court). Hilt W, 
Shoe-lane;: dealer, (Chapman and Co. St. 
Mildred’s-court). 

Ingham J. and Fox D. Bradford, calico- 
Manufacturers, (Evans,, Hation-garden). 
Juke J.B. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
(Rosser and Son, Bartlett's - buildings): 
Jones E. Doddiughurst, vietualler, (Har- 
vey, Cursitor-street). Joseph A. & Shep- 
herd G Frome Selwood,* (Ellis, Hatton- 
garden); Johnson K. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Greaves and Co. Liverpool). ‘Jennings C. 
Portsea, grocer,-(Collins and Co. Sypital- 
Square). “Jacob JJ-and W. Newgate-str. 
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merchants, (Swain and Co. Old Ror). 
Jones D.W.C. Hansard-place, Blackfriar’s- 
road, gauze-dresser, (Gregson and Co. An- 
gel-court). Jackson F. jun. Great Drif- 
field, Yorkshire, druggist, (tixley and Ce. 
Furnival’s-Inn). 

Knight J. B. Fore-street, cheesemonger, 
(Taylor, Fore:sireet). Kay J. Tharples, 
Lancashire, innkeeper, (Buiterfield, Cop- 
pice-raw, Clerkenwell) Kennett R. and ° 
Puncheon O Cheapside, hatters, (Birkett, 
Bond-court)..,,Kelland R. Sandford, De- 
vonshire, tauner, (Williams & Co. Prince’s- 
street), . 

Longmore S. Bristol, linen-draper, (Bay- 
ly, Bristol). Cazarus J. aud Cohen G. A, 
Fast-lidia Chambers, merchants, ( Annesly 
and Co. Angel court). Leeming T. Sal- 
ford, timber-merchant, (Ellis, Chancery- 
lane). Lavender J. and Judd C. C. Yeo- 
vil, gardeners, ( Anstice and Co. fniner.Tem- 
le) . 

. M:Alpin J. Bristol, merchant, (Tarrant, 
Chancery-lane). Macleot T. H. Token- 
house-yard, merchant, (Palmer and Co. 
Copthali-court). Marsh C. Woolverhamp- 
ton, grocer, (Thomas, Staple-Inn;. Mor- 
land J. Deptford, coal dealer, ( Metcalf, Ba- 
singhall-street). Mason P. Bristol, boot 
and shoe-maker, (Sweet and Co. King’s- 
Bench-Walks) Moore W. West Smith- 
field, oil-man, (Sweet and Co. King’s 
Bench-Walks). Martin T. Overton, Flint- 
shite, deaer, (Kiaderley and Co, Gray’s- 
Inn). M*Nair A. Abcburth-lane, mer- 
chant, (Palmer and Co Copthall court). 

Nutt W. Leicester, grocer, (Wilson, 
King’s-Bench-Walks). Nisbett $. Hack- 
ney, exchange broker, (Pupkin, Dean st.). 
Nutter H. and J. and Wake TT. Hudders- 
field, merchants, (Willis and‘Co Warn- 
furd-court) Neave T..and M..Bickton, 
bordingbridge, Southampton, ., millers, 
(Peard, Ely-place) Norbarn W. High 
Holbora, linen-draper, ( Warne, Old Broad- 
street). 

Pearce C. Old-street-road, buiider,( Lamb, 
St. Swithin’s lane). Pearce W. Liverpool, 
liquor-merchant, (Massey aud Co. Liver- 
pool). Pywell J. Oxford, horse-dealer, 
(Pugh, Bernard-street). Pickering . T. 
Mocr-street, victualler, (Fletcher, Hyde- 
street) Packham W. Appledore, Kent, 
victualler, ( Barnes, Clifford’s-Inn). Papil- 
lon P. F Neckinger, Bermondsey, calice- 
printer, (Pullen, Fore street) . Peirce T. 
and W. A. Chay manslade, Wilts, clothiers, 
(Nethersvle and Co. Essex-street).. Per- 
cival W, Uxford-sureet, Jinep-draper, ( Do- 
bie-and Co. Crane-court). 

Rowton W. and Morball T. Chester and 
Shrewsbury, bankers, (Kibblewhite aud 
Co..Gray’s-Inn).. Rogers. J. sen. Rogers.J. 
jun. Fort-place, Bermondsey, builders, 
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$50. Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 


(Wasbrough, Copthall-court). Robilliard 
N. Weymouth, merchant, (Alexasider, 
New-square, Lincola’s-Inn). Robertson 
W. Great St. Helens, merchant, (Palmer 
and Co. Copthall-court). Russell E. York- 
strect, merchant, (Bishop, Holborn-court). 
Reynoldson T. Manchester, cotton-mer- 
chant, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Raywood J. 
Manchester, grocer, ( Ellis, Chancery-lane). 

Suter G. Broad-street, victuatler, ( Ald- 
ridge & Co. Lincoln’s-Inf@). Smith M. 
Charlion, rope-maker, (Mangnall, War- 
wick-square ). Senior J. -Alverthorpe, 
Yorkshire, clothier, (Sykes and Co. New 
lun). Squire J. and Sawyer S. Bristol, 
merchants,(Franks, Hart-street). Smith J. 
Manningham, Yorkshire, cotton-merchant, 
(Evans, Hatton-garden) Savage D. Coa- 
ley, Gloucestershire, pig-dealer, (Chilton, 
Exchequer-Office), Swan G. Newcasle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer, (Beil and Co. Bow- 
lone).” Saul T. Manchester, woolstapler, 
(Drew, Bermondsey-strect). Shepards G. 
Caunon-street-road, oilman,( Wilde, Casile- 
strect). Sykes J. Queen-strect, sugar: fic- 
tor, (Bovill, New Bridge-street), Schaar 
C, Prince’s-street, tailor, (Lane, Lawre::ce- 
Pountney-hill). Smedley J. Satford, Lan- 
cashire, dyer, (Milne aad Co. Temple) 
Swann W., Shiffual, breeches-maker, (Grif- 
fiths, Great James-street). Stevens C, 
Billericay, Essex, baker, (Cutting, Bart- 
Jett’s-buildings). Spencer W. Wolver- 
hampten, gun-barre!l-manufacturer, (Price 
and Co, Lincoln's-lun). Spicer J. Foik 
stone, mariner, (Kippen, Lendou-road). 


-Mary-le-bone - street, 


[Octosex 
, Sidford J. Caine, Wiltshire, auctioneer, 
(Frowd and Co. Serle-street), 
Turner R. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer, 
(Martin, Hull). Thomas J. Lianbrynmair, 


Montgomeryshire, flannel- manufacturer, 
(Bigg, Hatton-garden).' Tudor R. Liver. 
pool, builder, (Meddowcroft, Gray’s-Inn), 
Teideman W. sen. and Teidemdn W. jun: 
Portsmouth, tavern-keepers, (Shelton, Ses- 
sions’-house, London). Thibault F, Grear 
working - jeweller, 
(Henson, Dorset-street). Tosley R. Hamp- 
ton Wick, maltster, (Holmes, Great James- 
st.). Taylor C. Bristol, silversmith, (Vi- 
zard and Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). ‘Thomas J. 
Horsham, brandv-merchant, (Reardon and: 
Co. Corbet-comt). Tugwell T. Horsham, 
tanner, (Osbaldeston, Little Tower-street), 


Vaux J. Cushion-cour® broker, (Barrows 
and Co. Basinghall-street). Upson J. 
Great Welnetham, Suffolk, farmer, (B. and 
J. Bridges, Red Lion-square). 

Ward R. Old-street, victualler, (Wilde, 
Castle-street). Windsor J. W. Portsea, 
auctioneer, (Naylor, Great Newport-str.), 
Wylie H. Mitre-court, Aldgate, merchant, 
(Blunt and Co, Old Bethlem, New Broad- 
street). Wales C. H. Vigo-lane, printer, 
(Austice and Co. King’s-Bench-Walks). 
Wright J. sen. Great Russell street, uphol- 
sterer, (Patten, Cross-str. Hatton-garden), 
Wilson J. Oslett, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
clothier, (Clarkson, Essex-street). White- 
brook W. Crutched: Friars, wine-merchant, 
(Sheppard, Dean-street). : 


—— 


PRICES OF 


CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 


WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS, 
Grand Junction, 2941. per share 
Grand Union, 2/. per share prem 
Leicestershire & Northamptonshire Union, 
1102. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 41/. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 5#/. ditto 
Basingstoke, 41/. ditto 
Grand Western, 4. per share prem 
Grand.Surrey, 76/. per sharé 
Thames and Medway, 50/. per share prem 
Croydon, 401. per share 
Huddersfield, 39/. ditto 
Rochdale, 56. ditto 
Peak Forest, $2/. ditto 
Lancaster, 27/. ditto 
Fllesinere, 752. ditto 
Worcester and Birniingham, 5/. per share 
prem 7 
DOCKS. 
London, 1257. per cent 
West- India, 165/. ditto 


October 92, 1810 
Fast-India, 1°32 ditto 
Commercial, 90/. per share prem 
BRIDGES. 
Strand, 5!. to 72. per share discount 
Vauxhall, 7/. to Sf. ditto 
ROADS AND RAILWAYS: 
Commercial, 1561. per share 
Croydon Railway, 32/. per share 
WaTER-WORKS. 
East London, 216!. per share 
Wrest Middlesex, 1551, to 1401. ditto 
South London, 1271. ditto 
Kent, 52/. 10s. per share prem: 
Colchester, 451. ditto ; 
-FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCES. 
Globe, 122/. to 1252. per share 
Imperial, 762. ditto 
Albion, 604. ditto 
Hope, 10s. per share disc. 
Eagle, 10s. ditto 
Atlas, 10s. ditto 
Rock, 21s. per share prem. 


L. Worse and Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 


. 
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‘AGRICULTURAL REPORT. | 


NHE wheats of Sussex, and particularly the produce ‘of the! last harvést, have risen 

* exceedingly well from the stalk, and are generally of excellent quality. Many 
farmers in the Wealds have nearly completed their sowing that Species of grain for the 
ensuing year, for which the long continuance of the fine weather has beeh particalarly 
aupicious. The turyip crops are’ universally abundaut, but ihe fields are unusuall 
foul; they, uevertheless, bid fair for a.general crop: Peas are not likety to yield well. 


The hop plantations have afforded a very partia! produce, The large importations of, 


Merino sheep, and the indifferent fleeced sheep, with. the number of Mcgreue and 
Paular ewes already imported, will enable this country, in’a short time, to tran fer the 
great mart for Merino woo! from Spain to England. The markets for fine wool have 
expetienced a further declension. 


Price of meat in SmithSeld Market':—Beef, 4s Od. to 5s. 0d 3——-Mautton, 4s. 8d. to 
bs, $d.; —Veal, 5s. 4d. to 6s. 4d. ;—Pork, fis. Od. to 7s. 6d. 


Middlesex, Oct. 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs, 
iverdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Oct. 20, 1820. 

















































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat| Kye Barley-| Oats Whea') Rye 1 Barley, Oats, 
s. djs. djs. djs. 4d. s. d}s. djs. dls. d. 

Middsx.[ 96 8} 53 O| 44 1] 82 11 Essex ........] 95 4153 0] 45 gIs2 
Surrey |104 8) 52 6) 49 O18 Kent’ ...,....] 94 €}/ 58 ©] 42 6/51 6 
Hertford) 86 8} 51 0] 42 6] 29 -4iiSus-‘ex” ......1107 4 47 0/51 6 
Bedford | 93 10) 51 7] 42° OF 29 GHSufolk ...... $9. 2] 4: 7|/ 42 8/30 0 
Hontin.| 89 6 43 10) 25_ ambridge ....] 92 2 38 4/22 9 
Northa’] 95 0) 55 45 0] 24 Norfolk” ......) 86 8/43 Of 40 “eles 6 
Rutland} 92 O} 50 (01 48. 6) 27 OffLincoln «......; 91 7/44 8140 8/23 te 
Leicest | 94 1) 51 9] 42. 6] 26 Of York ...6..4..) 87 2] 54 Of 46 14424 7 
Nottine| 96 4) 49 3S} 49 Of} 29 10HDurhani ......) 88 6 27 11 
Derby | 93 8 54. 0) 31 Northumberland] 82 I} 53. Of 40° O29 5 
Sia‘ford| 99 9 : 47) 1) Ot 1ffCamberland ..) $8 £55 81 48 2/29 T4 
Salop |109 3S} 72 5] 52. 4) 34 4ifWestmorland.. .| Of 7| 62-0] 49 7131 “6 
Herefor|111 11] 64 0] 52 6| 33. QI \Lancaster ....) 97 5 49 9130° 6 
Wor'st.|113 2) 54 0] 47. 11.58 40Chester.......] 94. 7 57 $50 10 
Warwic{t12° 3 49°11} 34 1iMFlint .....6.s/111 5 55-9150 6 
Wilts {109 8 48: 21'S Dendigh ....1101 2 56 FS2 0 
erks {103 6} 61 | 44 7) 33 Anglesea... 46 0/23 6 
Oxford |108 2 143° 1 32 Carnarvon 2.66] 86 4 47 0/24 0 
Bucks {102 7 43. 0} 32 Werioneth ....J/101. 6 53 10)27 6 
Brecon ]128 0| 96 O} 37 7| 32, ONCardigan...... 102 0 24 9 
Monfgo.|108 > 9 —|.28 6i/Pembroke .....] 81 10} -———=| 42 10117 8 
Radnor. }i21 6 56. 7] 34 armarthen....}105 4 51. 0717 11 
. Glamorgan ....{110 5) 47 9/22 HM 
—= sloucester ....)122 5|———] 50 APS2 0 
< : » HSomerset...... 119 ¢ 50 ¢|50 8 
Average of England and Wales. \\Moumouth:....|126 7 49 3 — 
Wheat 10 1s-1d ; Kye 55s.10d.; Barleyg[Devon........]110 3 44 11/27 10 
47s. 5d.;. Oats 29s 2d:3 BeansjiCornwall......) 97 2 43 1423 6 
53s. 4d.; Pease Sis. 2d.; Oatmealf/Dorsct........)114 ¢ 50 10/51 0 
51s. 2d. Hants ........]109 8 48 7133. 0 














BILL of MORTALITY, from SEPT. 26, to OCT. 98, 1810. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 265] 60 and 70 -121 
Males - 1004 ? 1915 Males, 1024? 1958 5 and 10-- .90]70 and 80 - 86 
Females 911 § 1) | Females 934 § | 10 and 20 - 71480 and_90.- 24 
Whereof have died undertwo years uld 723 > 20 and 380 - 106.590 andlG@- 5 
30 and 40 - 169 
Peck Loaf, 53.24, 58.9. 53.2d. 5s 24; 5s Bd. 40 and 50 - 167 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. 50 and 6@-. 151 





Between 
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